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SCARBORO 
COLLRES BOLLETIO 


DURING THE SUMMER... 
by D.R. Campbell 


Enrolment 


The final data on summer enrol- 
ment are now available; we had 1005 
FCE’s compared with 958 in the summer 
of 1973 and 1010 predicted for this 
summer. 


Prospects for first year enrolment 
continue to be good. As of August 22 a 
total of 1298 students had accepted our 
offer of admission compared with a final 
total of 1187 on October 25, 1973. In 
recent weeks we have been adhering more 
Strictly to our deadlines on admission in 
order to “‘slow down” the growth in 
numbers. The number of first year stu- 
dents as of December 1 is now predicted 
to be about 1430 to 1450 compared with 
our earlier prediction of 1406. 


Scholarships 


The College has been very deficient 
in the amount of scholarship funds which 
it has been able to offer students in the 
past. This year we have diverted about 
$18,000 of rental income (rental from 
our houses) along with an equivalent sum 
from the Varsity Fund to scholarships. 
In 1973-74 only $6,000 was available for 
this purpose. 
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Cafeteria in the R Wing 


With the increased enrolment ex- 
pected this fall the cafeteria in the R 
Wing will be open at least part-time on an 
experimental basis. We predict heavy 
usage. 


Bank on Campus 

A number of commercial banks have 
been invited to submit proposals for 
for establishing a branch bank on the 
College property. If a satisfactory pro- 
posal is received, and we hope it will be, 
we will construct a building with advance- 
lease money from the bank in the wooded 
area close to the residences and of archi- 
tectural features similar to those of the 
residences. 


More Residences 

The first venture into the residence 
field has been so successful and applica- 
tions for places have so greatly exceeded 
those available for the fall of 1974 that 
we are now proceeding to seek Govern- 
ment approval and funds for another 250 
beds to be available in September 1976. 
Given the serious problems always affect- 
ing construction timetables it appears 
that it would be undesirable to attempt 
to have the residences available by Sep- 
tember 1975. 


The Old Gravel Pit 


The College has been pressed for 
some time by the Borough Council to 
improve the appearance of the old gravel 
pit on the corner of Ellesmere and Mor- 
ningside. It will now become a recep- 
tacle for many loads of clean fill and 
eventually will be graded and sodded 
into an attractive park-like area. 


Memorandum of Understanding 


We understand that considerable 
progress has been made on the St. George 
campus in tmplementing the Memoran- 
dum of Understanding. This will create a 
series of University Departments in Col- 
lege subjects such as English, French, 
Classics and German. These Departments 
will be regular University Departments 
similar to those in History, Chemistry 
and Anthropology, and will be respon- 
sible to the Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Science. Scarborough is not part of 
this Memorandum of Understanding be- 
cause of its parallel position with the 
Faculty of Arts and Science. Neverthe- 
less the College and many members of 
the College may be affected substantially 
by the implementation of the Memoran- 
dum and we must keep in touch with 
developments on the central campus. | 
am. an observer on the Collegiate Board, 
which is one of the main instruments of 
the Memorandum. 


Phase III Building 


The application has gone forward 
from the College to the University and 
thence to the Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities. The initial response of the 
latter was that the application itself was 
complete in every respect and provides 
the information required by the Ministry. 
We now await the Ministry’s considera- 
tion and decision. 


Tne Computer 


In recent years the computer seems 
to have replaced the weather and the 
government as the subject to blame when 
things go wrong. Our ‘patched up’ pro- 
grammes and high staff turnover have 
caused a considerable number of prob- 
lems over the past year in the Registrar’s 
Office. We have been slow in producing 
class lists, marks cards, and data on 
course numbers, to mention three prob- 
lem areas which have affected most of us. 
| believe that we have at last reorganized 
soundly and that we shall see some real 
improvement from here on. 


DAY CARE CENTRE 
ON ST. GEORGE CAMPUS 


The Margaret Fletcher Day Care 
Centre will be opening this fall at 100 
Devonshire Place for the benefit of the 
University community, both staff and 
Students. Places are available for 45 
children between the ages of two and 
five. The Centre will have a fully quali- 
fied staff and will be able to provide 
municipal fee subsidies for those parents 
who qualify for financial assistance. 


The Day Care Centre is managed by 
a Board of Directors, composed of four 
parents and three University appointees, . 
and by the Centre’s Supervisor. Parent 
participation is encouraged although 
parents will not be required to fulfill 
staff responsibilities at the Centre. 


Information and applications can be 
obtained by writing to: 

The Margaret Fletcher Day Care Centre 
Room 232, Simcoe Hall 

The University of Toronto 

Toronto M5S 1A1. 

A list of the private day care facili- 
ties in Metro Toronto is available in the 
Community Relations Office, room S- 
411B (phone 284-3243). 


SCARBOROUGH STUDENTS IN 
DENTISTRY, LAW AND MEDICINE 


It is a pleasure to announce that the 
following Scarborough’ College students 
gained admission to the Faculties of 
Dentistry, Law and Medicine: 

Dentistry 

Richard Seymour Goodfellow 
Steven Philip Kazman 

Jim George E. Kivinen 
Patrick Roy 

Gabor Sardi 

Mary Jean Stahl 

Howard Charles Tenenbaum 
Flavio Turchet 

Law 

Robert Singer 

Medicine 

Garabet Bayrakdarian 
Steven Elia 

David A. Jones 

Jeffrey S. Kobayashi 
Razelle Kurzrock 

Manching Lee 


SCARBOROUGH COLLEGE 
IN-COURSE SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 
1973-74 


Humanities 

Mr. Evan C. Blake 

Miss Katherine A. Hines 
Mr. Martin B. Taylor 
Science 

Mr. James T. Hill 

Mr. Andrew L. Gatlin 
Mr. John G. Beatty 
Social Science 


Mrs. Bettie G.E. Campbell 
Miss Barbara D. Jones 


ACTIVITIES FOR STUDENTS 


The S.C.S.C. and the Principal’s 
Office are each sponsoring a number of 
activities for students during the first 
week of term: 

(i) trip to the new zoo on Thursday, 
September 12. A College bus will 
be leaving from the main entrance 
(at the visitors’ parking lot) at 10:00 
a.m. 

(ii) soccer, baseball games from Monday 
to Thursday at 5:00 p.m. on the 
field beside the Recreation Wing. 


(iii) free corn and wiener roasts each 
evening, Monday to Thursday at 
6:00 p.m. 

(iv) astreet-dance in the Student Village 
on Monday, September 9 at 8:00 
p.m. Members of faculty, as well as 
students, are invited to attend. 


(v) Ukrainian Pub Night at the student 
pub at 8:00 p.m., Thursday, Sep- 
tember 12. 

(vi) concert in the student pub at 8:30 
p.m., Tuesday, September 10. 

(vii) Principal’s dinner (free) for first- 
year students at 6:30 p.m., Friday, 
September 13 on the patio outside 
the cafeteria. Although the purpose 
of this dinner is to introduce first- 
year students to the College, all 
students are welcome to attend. 

(viii) Orientation Dance following the 
Principal’s Dinner at 8:30 p.m. in 
the Meeting Place, with a live band, 
““Morningside’’. 

(ix) trip to Stratford to see “‘Love’s 
Labour Lost” at 5:00 p.m., Wed- 
nesday, September 11. (Tickets are 
$2.50 each.) 


DIVISION OF HUMANITIES 


Promoted to 

Assistant Professor, 1. Chicoy-Daban 

F/T Instructor, D. Holman (Fine Art) 

Associate Professor, M.E. Irwin (Classics) 

Visiting Assistant Professor, H. Jackson 
(English) 

Assistant Professor, T.C. Long (English) 

Assistant Professor, R. Siebelhoff 


Associate Professor, M. Tait (English) 
Assistant Professor, S. Whelan (Russian) 


Tenure granted to 

J.A. Curtis (French) 

A. Gombay (Philosophy) 
J. Kay (English) 


B.H. Martineau (French) 


H. Ohlendorf (German) 

M. Tait (English) 

Returning from research leave 
J. Bancroft (French) 

J. Corbett (Classics) 

W. Dick (History) 

W.C. Graham (Philosophy) 

J. Kay (English) 

M. Kirkham (English) 

A.C. Thomas (English) 


DIVISION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Promoted to 
Associate Professor, M. Bunce 
(Geography) 
P/T Lecturer, G. Ellis (Anthropology) 
Assistant Professor, J. Esberey (Political 
Science) 
Visiting Associate Professor, M. 
Kleindienst (Anthropology) 
Assistant Professor, E. Relph 
(Geography) 


Tenure granted to 

M. Bunce (Geography) 
J. Cohen (Economics) 

N. Howell (Sociology) 

R. O’Toole (Sociology) 


Returning from research leave 
H.B. Schroeder (Anthropology) 


DIVISION OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


Promoted to 
Visiting Assistant Professor, Thomas H. 
Callahan (Mathematics) 
Associate Professor, J. Steven Halperin 
(Mathematics) 
Senior Instructor, Karen Henderson 
(Chemistry) 
Instructor, Ann Verner (Chemistry) 
Associate Professor, John B. Wilker 
(Mathematics) 
Senior Instructor, George Woollatt 
(Physics) 
Tenure granted to 
J. Steven Halperin (Mathematics) 


Returning from research leave 
R.O. Harris (Chemistry) 
A. Griffen (Physics) 


DIVISION OF LIFE SCIENCES 


Promoted to 
Associate Professor, ].H. Youson 
(Zoology) 


Returning from research leave 
M. Smyth (Psychology) 
A. Ross (Psychology) 


STUDENTS vs. FACULTY GAMES 


Wednesday, September 11,1974 

5:00 p.m. — upper east field 
Baseball: Thursday, September 12, 1974 
(Co-ed) 5:00 p.m. — upper east field 

Prizes will be awarded and refresh- 
ments (corn and wiener roasts) will fol- 
low the games. 

Spectators are welcome at both the 
games and the cornroasts. Faculty mem- 
bers wishing to participate please call the 
Community Relations Office (3243). 


Soccer: 
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ADVISING, COUNSELLING AND 
SERVICING 


by D.R. Campbell 


The College provides a number of 
services whose labels and functions are 
sometimes confusing. 


Academic Advising by faculty mem- 
bers reached about 40 per cent of stu- 
dents on a fairly effective basis last year 
and others in a less effective way. While 
experience varied, the general reaction 
by students and staff seemed to be that 
the programme was worthwhile. This 
year we propose to eliminate the com- 
pulsory feature whereby students had to 
go to their adviser in order to pre-register 
and obtain calendars and we propose also 
to run a quite separate programme for 
students at Durham College because of 
the geographical problem. The Divisional 
Co-ordinators deserve thanks for their 
very important role; they were and are: 
Humanities: 

Professors Warden and Eckstein 
Social Science: 

Professors Krashinsky and Bunce 
Physical Science: 

Professors M. Walker, Roeder, 

Tidwell 
Life Science: 


September 13, 1974. 


Professors Israelstam and Kennedy. 


The overall administration of the 
year was in the hands of the Instructional 
Development Sub-committee — Professors 
Kirkness, Perz and Bunce — but for 
1974-75 the overall co-ordination will be 
exercised by Dean King from the Regi- 
strar’s Office. The Divisional Co-ordi- 
nators will continue to have a key role. 


Professional Counselling. Dr. Taylor 
Statten, a psychiatrist, is available at the 
College three days per week for students 
with incipient or actual problems which 
require professional counselling. Dr. 
Statten saw about 60 students last year, 
some of them many times. Although our 
society has a long way to go in this re- 
gard, we are gradually accepting the view 
that mental problems are just as normal 
as physical problems and that help for 
both should be provided freely and 
openly. The College is fortunate to have 
such a humane and sensitive person as 
Dr. Statten available to its students, and 
one expects that even wider use of his 
services would be of benefit. 


Student Services. Neil Dobbs, Janet 
Scott, and Margaret le Herissier provide 
a wide range of services, not least of 
which is offering a friendly face and re- 
ceptive ear for personal problems which 
students do not wish to take to their 
academic adviser, their professors or to 
Dr. Statten. 


The work of Student Services was 
described in some detail in an earlier 
Bulletin (Sept. 28/73), and will merely 
be listed here: 

1) Individual personal discussions during 
pre-registration, 

2) OSAP applications — $629,000 was 
awarded to College students in 1972- 
Get 

3) Administration of scholarships, bur- 
saries, and special emergency loans, 

4) Placement work in conjunction with 
University Career Counselling and 
Placement Centre, 

5) Interpretation of degree regulations 
and academic rules, 

6) Limited academic advising during sum- 
mer pre-registration by new students. 
Referral to faculty when feasible, 

7) Special cases — those with adjustment 
difficulties, physical handicaps, family 
problems, 

8) Visits to College by secondary school 
students. 


Overlap in Providing Academic and 
Personal Help. Academics usually do not 
know the requirements and odds of ac- 
ceptance into Medicine or Law; Student 
Services does. Student Services does not 
know the mathematical threshold neces- 
sary to succeed in Economics BO1; some 
academics do. (If we ever find some one 
person who knows all the answers he will 
be so busy that he won't have time to 
listen to the questions!) And so we 
operate with overlap — some generalists, 


some specialists — with each admitting 
that he does not know some answers, but 
knowing those who know those answers. 


Neither academics nor Student Ser- 
vices are expected to provide psycholo- 
gical counselling. However, both may 
become involved in an indirect way be- 
cause many students have academic dif- 
ficulties which arise from personal diffi- 
culties. It is probably undesirable for 
any of us to attempt to be well-meaning 
but amateur psychologists and yet all of 
us from time to time find ourselves the 
only person to whom someone in diffi- 
culty has turned. We should not deny 
that person a sympathetic hearing but 
good judgement calls for us to recognize 
our own limitations in providing advice. 

A newcomer to the College cannot 
help being struck by the remarkable 
sensitivity and consideration which one 
finds in the attitudes of one member of 
the College for another. ‘‘Man’s hu- 
manity to man’”’ does not just happen — 
we ail have to work at it. 


EVERYTHING YOU EVER WANTED 
TO KNOW ABOUT SCARBOROUGH 
COLLEGE 


A second revised edition of this 
handbook has been prepared and Is now 
available. It contains the following: in- 
formation on the community, for those 
new to Toronto; a description of the 
administrative offices in the College; a 
guide to the services and facilities available 
and the procedure for using them; a list 
of the College’s standing committees; 
and some information on teaching and 
assessment. 


New faculty members will receive 
copies in the mail; anyone else wanting 
a copy of the handbook is asked to con- 
tact the Community Relations Office, 
room $411B; phone 3243. 
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THE MYTH OF RICHARD NIXON’S FOREIGN POLICY a fgets 
by Arthur G. Rubinoff READ DA DATA, 


LibnARY 


Now that the Nixon administration has come to an end, the time Iscappropriate 
for an evaluation of its foreign policy. It is interesting to note that throughout his 


ordeal of Watergate and his failure to deal with the concurrent problem of inflation, 
Mr. Nixon’s reputation as an expert in the field of foreign affairs has held firm. Even 
those Congressmen who urged Mr. Nixon’s resignation or advocated his impeachment 
have felt compelled to pay tribute to the former president’s conduct of foreign policy. 


The basis of Mr. Nixon’s ostensible expertise rests on his alleged achievements in 
ending the war in Viet Nam, the efforts that produced a disengagement agreement in 
the Middle East, and the detente with China and the Soviet Union. Yet an examination 
of these policies and those in other parts of the world produce a judgement concerning 
Mr. Nixon’s handling of international affairs that is less than exemplary. 


Mr. Nixon takes credit for ending the war in Viet Nam. Yet the terms he chose to 
permit American withdrawal are virtually identical to those he could have gained upon 
taking office in 1969. The American public must ask if the killing that took place in the 
ensuing four years justified any appreciable resulting gain. It is a fact that more Ameri- 
can Casualties were sustained during Mr. Nixon’s conduct fo the war than occurred under 
his immediate predecessor. Moreover, acts like the Christmas bombing of Hanoi in 
1972 further depleted American prestige in the world. Similarly, Mr. Nixon’s attempts 
to widen the war were equally self-defeating. Unhappy with a neutralist regime in 
Cambodia, American intervention in that country has produced an even less favorable 
situation. 


Although American troops are no longer dying in Indo-China, the number of 
Asians being killed there remains about the same as was the case before Dr. Kissinger 
negotiated the Paris Agreements. The legacy of the war remains at home in a ten per 
cent annual rate of inflation and a paranoid White House mentality that plunged the 
nation into Watergate, the plumbers, and subsequent horrors of coverup. The lack of 
faith Americans have in their basic institutions is thus directly attributable to Mr. 
Nixon’s conduct of the war. 


This same preoccupation with Watergate led to Washington’s virtual neglect of 
whole areas of the globe. It is believed in some quarters that President Sadat of Egypt 
had to resort to war against Israel in October 1973 to attract Mr. Nixon’s attention. 
Despite the fact that Dr. Kissinger is an expert on the affairs of the continent, the long- 
awaited “‘year of Europe”’ turned into the year of neglect. It is evident that the NATO 
alliance is in its worst shape since its creation in 1949. 


Closer to home, the necessities of Watergate politics postponed the long-awaited 
thaw in relations with Cuba. Fear of alienating conservative senators whose votes were 
needed against impeachment precluded the re-establishment of relations with the Castro 
regime or a settlement with Panama over the canal. Mr. Nixon’s hasty devaluation 
without consultation not only increased the amount Americans had to pay for imports, 
but enraged her northern neighbours as well. The word “John Connally” is now a term 
of opprobrium in Canada. 


— 


This same tendency toward lack of consultation dampens the ong real accomplish- 
ment of the Nixon administration — the rapproachment with China. It is unfortunate 
the Japanese considered the move to be at their expense. Even when considering this 
achievement, it must be remembered that the step of normalization of relations with 
the Peking government had been advocated by Democratic politicians for years, but 
Mr. Nixon was in the forefront of those whose public opposition precluded such a de- 
velopment. Owing to the circumstance of America’s involvement in the Chinese Civil 
War, it probably remained for a Republican administration to start with a clean slate in 
this area. In any event, it must always be remembered that it was Peking, in the midst 
of the Sino-Soviet border dispute, that initiated the overtures that led to Mr. Nixon’s 
visit. . 

Elsewhere in Asia, Mr. Nixon’s record is dismal. His infamous command “‘tilt 
toward Pakistan” in the 1971 war on the Indian subcontinent seriously ruptured 
America’s relations with the world’s largest democracy and destroyed the image that 
political scientists have of the president relying on advisers for counsel in time of crisis. 
Dr. Kissinger’s companion cliche about ‘‘Bangladesh being a basketcase’’ was an 
inappropriate way for the United States to begin relations with a country that had 
suffered so much at the hands of Washington’s Pakistani allies. 


Because of the Soviet Union’s duplicity in the October 1973 crisis, it is hard to 
place much faith in detente. The reliance on the personal relations of leaders is not a 
substitute for the accommodation of issues between the superpowers. In this case, 
such a situation did not prevent the partial mobilization of US forces so familiar in the 
days of the Cold War. The Soviets have benefitted from a massive American wheat 
deal at favorable interest rates that has upset world food reserves without giving 
Washington anything significant in return. Having benefitted similarly with former 
German Chancellor Brandt’s acceptance of his Eastern borders without any Russian 
concessions, the Soviets with their increased military spending programme for both 
nuclear and conventional weapons, are strategically better off than they were when 
Mr. Nixon took office in 1969. 


America’s allies are, on the other hand, much worse off than they were before Mr. 
Nixon came to power. Italy and Britain are faced with bankruptcy, and the famous 
White House transcripts indicate no concern. The world regards Dr. Kissinger’s disen- 
gagement in the Middle East as a stroke of genius; yet it must not be forgotten that it 
was achieved at the security of an isolated Israel dependent upon Washington for the - 
very necessities of battle. Its long-range consequences could be devastating if it turns 
out the Arabs were more interested in compromising Israel’s security than in a lasting 
peace. 


Given the volitility of the Middle East, it is almost incomprehensible that Mr. 
Nixon could offer to introduce nuclear materials to the area. By the same token, It Is 
equally inconceivable that he could continue to advocate long-term credits at low 
interest to the very same oil-rich nations whose treasuries are bulging at Western 
expense, and who administered the oil-boycott that has contributed to the inflationary 
spiral at home. 


Given these realities then, it is hard to justify the myth of Mr. Nixon’s expertise in 
the field of international affairs. What we have instead of substantive institutional 
accomplishments has been the flamboyant but shallow type of personal diplomacy that 
Dr. Kissinger so eloquently repudiated 15 years ago in his book The Necessity for 
Choice. 
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THE RECREATION CENTRE 


The Recreation Centre is now in 


full swing. After a week of cleaning, we 
are looking sparkling new and are ready 
for YOU. 


(i) 


Here are some points of interest: 


Towel and Lock Service may be 
obtained or renewed at the Athletic 
Service Counter Monday through 
Friday from September 9 until Sep- 
tember 20, 11:00 a.m. until 7:00 
p.m. 


Recreational and Intramural Pro- 
grammes begin Monday, September 
16. 


Students wishing to play on an 
intramural team are asked to sign 
their names on the appropriate lists 
located in the Meeting Place and 
outside the athletic offices in the 
R-wing. Those who wish to play 
seven-a-side soccer and/or touch 
football and who have not enrolled 
by September 16 are asked to attend 
the first games (see the Athletic 
Calendar) and will be placed on 
teams at that time. 


For more information about the 
intramural programme, please con- 
tact the Scarborough College Ath- 
letic Association in room R2263. 
Those interested in paid positions, 
such aS convenors, coaches and 
managers are asked to contact the 
S.C.A.A. as soon as possible. 


Instructional Programmes begin the 
week of September 23. 


Outdoor Tennis: Men’s and Ladies’ 
Singles Tournament is scheduled for 
Saturday, September 28. Men’s, 
Ladies’ and Mixed Doubles tourna- 
ment is scheduled for Saturday, 
October 5. 

Entry forms are available at the 


Physical Education Office, room 
R2255. 


(v) 


Women’s Noon Hour Exercise Class: 
To complement the well-established 
Men’s Fitness Class, a Women’s 
Noon Hour Exercise Class will be 
offered on Mondays and Wednes- 
days from 12:15 to 12:45 starting 
Wednesday, September 25. Other 
fitness programmes available to wo- 
men will be Women’s Fitness which 
specializes in rhythmics and Modern 
Gymnastics and the evening Co-ed 
Conditioning classes. 


Photo by D. Harford 


In case you missed it, this was the scene 
of the first day of classes (Sept. 9) in the 
Meeting Place. 


SECURITY AT SCARBOROUGH 

or 

On how an individual in a rapidly growing 
semi-urban area can count on others to 
some extent but has to exercise care and 
good judgement for her/his own safety. 


by D.R. Campbell 


Acts of violence on or near the 
Erindale campus last year and in Mor- 
ningside Park and on Scarborough streets 
more recently should bea matter of con- 
cern for all of us. The security force and 
night watchmen at the College are respon- 
sible and thorough people. They have 
good communication equipment so that 
they can seek support instantly from 
other College security personnel and the 
Metro Police. However, the number of 
College employees specifically concen- 
trating on security is small: one Security 
Chief, one Sergeant, seven Constables, 
and three Night Watchmen. 

The College now consists of several 
very large buildings, residences for 250 
students, a substantia! number of parking 
areas, and 307 acres. Even if there were 
three times as many security people as 
presently employed, it would be impos- 
sible to make all areas of the College 
“safe from attack’’ at any one time. 
What all of us, as individuals, must do is 
to exercise care and good judgement in 
ensuring that we do not put our own 
personal safety in jeopardy. This means 
avoiding walking alone in dark and iso- 
lated areas, and being willing to call for 
assistance if threatened. 

Collectively we can help other mem- 
bers of the College in two ways. First we 
can warn anyone who seems to be taking 
a chance and secondly we can come to 
the assistance of anyone apparently need- 
ing it. Thus far the College has no blot 
on its safety record but all of us should 
take every precaution to ensure that none 
occurs in 1974-75. 

The security desk is operated 24 
hours a day and can be reached at 3333. 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 

FRI. SEPT. 13. 5:00 p.m. College tour 
Starting at Reception Desk. 

6:30 p.m. Patio area outside eretes 
Principal’s dinner for students. 


WED. SEPT. 18. 3:15 p.m. Council 
Chamber. Reception prior to first meet- 
ing of Scarborough College Council. 
4:10 p.m. Council Chamber. Meeting of 
Scarborough College Council. 


THURS. SEPT. 19. 8:30 p.m. Meeting 
Place. Concert by Pauline Julien. Tickets 
($2.50) available in Foyer Francais, S- 
223B. 


FRI.SEPT.20. 3:00 p.m. Faculty Club. 


Beer-In. 50 ¢ for all the beer you can 
drink. 
ATHLETICS CALENDAR 


Mon. Sept. 16 4:30 p.m. Lower field 
(in valley). Soccer game versus team 
from Seneca College. 

Tues. Sept. 17. 4:00 p.m. East field. 
Seven-a-side intramural soccer games 

Thurs. Sept. 19 1:00-3:00 p.m. East field. 
Touch-football games. 


a 
a 


Please note: Anyone wishing to submit 
material for publication in the Bulletin is 
asked to forward it to Marvi Bradshaw, 
room S411A, by Tuesday for inclusion 
in that Friday’s issue. 
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THEATRE PASSE MURAILLE 


The Theatre Passe Muraille will be 
the College’s artists-in-residence for the 
academic year, 1974-75. 

Theatre Passe Muraille (Theatre 
Without Walls) has been active in Toronto 
since 1969 when it was part of Rochdale 
College. In the intervening five years the 
company has grown from a director’s 
co-op to a multi-purpose acting company 
performing avant garde plays to an or- 
ganization capable of helping outside 
individuals and groups stage plays, skits, 
revues, etc. and to an experimental com- 
pany developing and staging plays based 
on the places in which they live. The 
most well-known example of the last 
facet of Passe Muraille is the production 
of “The Farm Show’’. What started as a 
simple question, ‘‘What is it like to live 
in a small farming community?” even- 
tually took the company to Clinton, 
Ontario, where the actors listened to 
stories and songs, passed along gossip and 
shared memories with the townspeople. 
The resulting play is about the people 
and for the people of rural south-western 
Ontario. 


September 20, 1974. 


Catalyst and managing director of 
Theatre Passe Muraille is Paul Thompson 
who has an M.A. from the University of 
Toronto (subject: ‘Avant-garde French 
playwright Antonin Artaud”) and has 
been Assistant Director of the Stratford 
Festival. 

M.J. Miller has written in the July 
issue of Saturday Night: ‘“‘Actors work 
with Paul Thompson because they learn 
new ways of performing from him’’. As 
an example in the play “JI837, The 
Farmers Revolt” four actors are used to 
portray verbally and visually the image 
of Sir Francis Bondhead. Herbert Whit- 
taker wrote of this scene in the Globe 
and Mail: ‘Everybody gets in the act of 
miming a great talking head, with eyes 
that roll, eyebrows that frown, and lips 


that put down the vigilantes. Lovely.” 


The opening production, “‘Orienta- 
tion Week’’, drew a standing-room-only 
audience, laughing at themselves and the 
hassles they had just endured. 


ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 
COURSES 


Faculty members are asked to bring 
to the attention of those students who 
are experiencing some difficulties with 
the English language the following courses 


offered by the School of Continuing © 


Studies: 
(i) ESL/UT/O — Oral Production 
Course 


This course is designed to increase 
fluency in a variety of speaking 
situations, ranging from everyday 
conversation to formal! and techni- 
cal presentations and reports. It is 
also intended to increase aural com- 
prehension, particularly in a lecture 
situation. Pronunciation practice 
will be provided when necessary. 

(ii} ESL/UT/W — Writing Skilis Course 
This course is designed to increase 
facility in expository writing, in- 
cluding reports and essays. It will 
concentrate on organization, gram- 
matical structure and logical de- 
velopment. 


The courses are ten weeks lfong, 
with two 2-hour sessions per week, start- 
ing on October 7. Enrolment will be 
limited to 15 students per class. 


No additionai tuition will be charged 
and the courses will bear no academic 
credit. 


Copies of the schedule, showing the 
times and locations of the classes, are 
posted in the Student Services Office, 
Community Relations Office and the 
Community Relations bulletin board in 
the Meeting Place. 


For more information and for ap- 
plication forms, students are asked to 
contact The School of Continuing Studies, 
119 St. George St.; phone 928-2400. 


RECREATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 
é 


At the time of publication of the 
fall schedule, a few dates and times were 
“to be announced’’. They are now avail- 
able and are as follows: 


(i). Co-ed Conditioning 
starting Monday, September 23 
Monday 5:45 - 6:30 p.m. in the 
north gym 
Thursday 7:30 - 8:00 p.m. in the 
Teaching Studio 

(ii) Judo 
Starting Tuesday, September 24 
Beginners Class - Tuesday 7:00 - 
8:00 p.m. 
Advanced Class - Tuesday 8:00 - 
9:00 p.m. 
All classes held in Teaching Studio. 

(iii) Women’s Dance Ciass 
starting Wednesday, September 25 
Wednesday 1:00 - 2:00 p.m. in the 
Teaching Studio 
Friday 1:00 - 2:00 p.m. in the 
Teaching Studio 

(iv) Women’s Fitness (Rhythmics) 
starting Tuesday, September 24 
Tuesday 12:00 - 1:00 p.m. in the 
Teaching Studio 
Thursday 12:00 - 1:00, 1:00 - 2:00 
in the Teaching Studio 


Time Change: Karate will be offered on 
Monday and Thursday from 5:30 - 7:30 
p.m.inthe Teaching Studio. Please note: 
There will be no Wednesday class. 


Beginners Squash Clinic: Students, staff 
and faculty who are interested in learning 
to play squash, should register in the 
Physical Education Office Room R2255 
for the Beginners Squash Clinic. The 
clinic is scheduled for Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 25 at 5:00 p.m. 


e) 
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THE WATERGATE COVERUP CONTINUED 
by Arthur G. Rubinoff 


The best one can say about the decision of President Ford to pardon former 
President Nixon is that it was ill-conceived. The pardon, which may have been appro- 
priate after trail or an admission of guilt by Mr. Nixon, establishes a terrible precedent. 
What we have is a Vice-President of Mr. Nixon’s own choosing assisting his benefactor 
in avoiding the consequences of Congressional impeachment and the verdict of the 
judicial process. When confronted with such a hypothetical scenario by Senator 
Howard Cannon of Nevada during his confirmation hearings, Mr. Ford dismissed the 
possibility of a successor pardoning the President who resigned in disgrace with the 
comment, ‘‘that the country would never stand for it.”’ 


Quite obviously Mr. Ford’s action is in conflict with the Anglo-American notion 
of a citizen receiving equal treatment under the law no matter what the individual’s 
station inlife. This tradition which dates from the Magna Carta of 1215 was repeatedly 
violated by officials of the Nixon administration who constantly put themselves above 
or outside the law. As was the case with men like John Mitchell, President Ford has 
shown greater loyalty to Mr. Nixon than he has to the American system of constitutional 
law. Not only is the will of Congress thwarted, but the judicial process is circumvented 
and the public’s right to know the truth is sacrificed. 


Throughout the Watergate prosecutions which have seen over 30 of Mr. Nixon’s 
former associates either plead guilty or stand convicted, Special Prosecutor Jaworski 
has justified plea bargaining with the notion that subordinates who cooperate in the 
indictment of their superiors should themselves receive reduced sentences. The 
pardoning of Mr. Nixon while several of his closest subordinates are either in jail or 
awaiting trial clearly makes a mockery of any notion of justice. As Mrs. John Dean has 
commented, the least President Ford can do is pardon those who cooperated with the 
Special Prosecutor and told the truth. Because of this double-standard, Mr. Ford now 
clearly finds himself in a dilemma. If the President were to extend his pardon to all 48 
Watergate figures, the country would be treated to the spectacle of a Republican 
President freeing those who were involved in the burglary of their rival’s headquarters. 
It is quite probable that such an extension of the pardoning power after two years of 
investigation costing millions of dollars would not only bewilder the American public 
and further strain the legal system, but probably lead to an impeachment resolution 
against Mr. Ford as well. 


Nor can the new President justify his pardon as an act of magnanimity. One of the 
ramifications of Mr. Ford’s unconditional pardon of Mr. Nixon has been a postpone- 
ment of his declared intention of granting draft resisters a conditional amnesty. 
Certainly the collective anxieties of the thousands of individuals who are fugitives from 
the law are as great as those borne by Mr. Nixon. Indeed if Mr. Ford has such compas- 
sion for the health of the former President, why does he not issue a blanket amnesty, 
for surely all people under indictment or in prison suffer a degree of mental and 
physical anguish. 


Since Mr. Ford is not able to justify his behaviour by either law or morality, he 
has indicated that he acted by virtue of Divine Guidance. It is worth remembering that 
when President McKinley decided to annex the Philippines during the Spanish-American 
War, he also claimed to be carrying out God’s instructions. 


The timing of Mr. Ford’s pardon is one of the more curious aspects of the 
situation. It follows no admission of criminal guilt by Mr. Nixon, who claimed upon 
resigning to have merely lost the support of Congress. Indeed it occurs the very week 
Mr. Nixon’s son-in-law David Eisenhower suggested that the former President seek 
election to the Senate. 


Even more puzzling is why Mr. Ford would choose to sacrifice his honeymoon 
with Congress and his image as a refreshing contrast with his predecessor over Mr. 
Nixon’s pardon. Evidence suggests that like so many of Mr. Nixon’s other appoint- 
ments, Gerald Ford has greater loyalty to people than he has commitment to Ideas or 
institutions. Throughout his long career in Congress as the representative of Michigan’s 
Grand Rapids area, Mr. Ford introduced almost no legislation. (An exception being his 
sponsorship of the impeachment of Justice Douglas in 1970 — a blatant attempt by Mr. 
Nixon to pack the Supreme Court.) Rather his advancement which culminated in his 
selection as party leader was due more to his cultivation of personal contacts and 
demonstrations of party loyalty. Throughout the long Judiciary Committee hearings, 
Mr. Ford championed Mr. Nixon’s cause to the very end. Even after Mr. Nixon 
resigned, Mr. Ford gave the ex-President the courtesy of a telephone call to inform him 
of the selection of Nelson Rockefeller as the new Vice President. Just recently Mr. 
Ford proposed to Congress that Mr. Nixon receive $850,000 in fees to assist the transi- 
tion from public life. Since the American people have already spent over $17 million 
improving Mr. Nixon’s properties in Key Biscayne and San Clemente and Mr. Nixon 
stands to make at least two million dollars from royalty rights to his memoires, many 
people feel that instead of being punished for his conduct of the Watergate affair, Mr. 
Nixon will emerge rewarded. Now the Ford pardon assures that Mr. Nixon will escape 
the legal fees involved in defending himself from such crimes as income tax evasion, 
the milk payoff, and the break-in of Dr. Ellsberg’s psychiatrist. 


Small wonder that the whole episode smacks of a deal worked out in advance. 
Jerry ter Horst’s resignation as Press Secretary was in protest to the fact that he was 
(unknowingly) feeding the press misleading information concerning Mr. Ford’s inten- 
tions regarding a pardon for Mr. Nixon. 


The Ford pardoning of Mr. Nixon indicates that no great break from the past 
occurred with the installation of the present occupant of the White House. Clearly 
instead of eliminating Watergate from the front page as he claims was his intention, Mr. 
Ford has at once reestablished it as a political issue and destroyed his own credibility in 
the process. More importantly, the coverup continues. Exactly what did Mr. Nixon do 
that deserved the pardon? The public still wants to know and that is its right. 
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CHRISTMAS CARD DESIGN 3 
CONTEST ‘ 


Get your entries ready because the 
first Scarborough College Art Committee 
Christmas Card Design Contest begins 
IMMEDIATELY. 

This contest features: 

Cash Prizes (1st prize worth $25) 

All entries should: 

(i) use no more than two colours, 

(ii) be ona folded sheet of paper which 
will fit in a 5 7/8 x 4 7/8 ins. en- 
velope, 

be suitable for reproduction and use 
as the “official’’ College Christmas 
Card. 

Judging will take place on October 11, 
1974. 

For more information and for entry 
forms, please see Charlotte Caton in 
S407A (or S411B). 


(iii) 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 


Copies of the 1974 F.B. Watts Me- 
morial Lecture, ‘Science and Society”, 
given by Dr. Gerhard Herzberg (winner 
of 1971 Nobel Prize in Chemistry), are 
now available. This lecture, which Dr. 
Herzberg delivered at the College on 
March 12, 1974, has been published 
through the generosity of the Scar- 
borough College Alumni Association. 
Copies are free and can be had by 
dropping into the Community Relations 
Office, room $411B or by phoning 284- 
3243. 


ATHLETICS CALENDAR 


Tues. Sept. 24 4:00 p.m. Football field 
in valley. Football game, Scarborough 
vs New College. 


GRANTS, FELLOWSHIPS, ETC. 


There is some information available 
on funds for academic exchanges, fel- 
lowships, cultural exchanges, etc. in the 
following offices: 

(i) | Grants for research in France offered 
to Canadian scholars in the Humani- 
ties and Social Sciences — Humani- 
ties Divisional Office; 

(ii) Academic Exchanges between Ca- 

nada and the USSR — Humanities 

and Social Sciences Divisional Of- 
fices; 

Canada Council Application for 

leave or Post-Doctoral Research 

Fellowship — Humanities Divisional 

Office; 

(iv) M.A. Fellowship in the Social Sci- 
ences with provision for research in 
Latin America — Social Sciences 
Divisional Office; 

(v) The Canada Council Aid to Artists 
— Humanities Divisional Office; 

(vi) The Canada Council Aid to the 
Humanities and Social Sciences — 
Humanities and Social Sciences Di- 
visional Offices; 

(vii) Grants for Cultural Exchanges to 
Canadian universities and cultural 
organizations — Humanities and So- 
cial Sciences Divisional Offices. 
Please note that the deadlines for 

application for some of these funds are 

in October. 


(iii) 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 

FRI. SEPT. 20. 3:00 p.m. Faculty 
Lounge. ‘“‘Beer-In’”. 50 ¢ for all the 
beer you can drink. 

3:30 p.m. Riding Stables. Official open- 
ing of the stables with reception follow- 
ing. All are welcome. 


WED. SEPT. 25. 3:30 p.m. Council 
Chamber. Academic Affairs Meeting. 


DIVISION OF LIFE SCIENCE 
NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Gerald C. Cupchik, Psychology, Visiting 
Assistant Professor 

— B.A., U. of Michigan (1967); M.A. 
(1970), Ph.D. (1972), U. of Wiscon- 
sin. 

— 1970-72, awarded Canada Council 
Doctoral Fellowship. 

— 1972-74, research associate and lec- 
turer at U. of Toronto. 

— _ research interests: attribution theo- 
ry and person perception, emotion 
theory, motivation and experimen- 
tal aesthetics. 


James W. Gurd, Biochemistry, Assistant 
Professor 

— B.A., Mount Allison U. (1964); 
Ph.D., McGill U. (1969). 

— awarded National Research Council 
and Medical Research Council Stu- 
dentships. 

— 1969-72, held a Medical Research 
Council Post-doctoral Fellowship at 
the National Institute for Medical 
Research, Mill Hill, England. 


Mary Alt Mantuani, Biology, Visiting 
Assistant Professor 

— B.A., Swarthmore College (1963); 
M.A., U. of Toronto (1965); Ph.D., 
Duke U. (1970). 

— did studies on the mechanisms of 
adaptation to drought of Solidago 
spp., construction of a _ thermo- 
couple psychrometer and prelimi- 
nary field work for Ph.D. disserta- 
tion research at Carnegie Experi- 
mental Gardens, Mather, California. 


Stephen K.C. Ng, Microbiology, Sessional 
Lecturer 

— B.Sc. (1964), M.Sc. (1968), Ph.D. 
(1972), U. of Manitoba; thesis was 
on “Some Aspects of Gluconeo- 
genesis in Veillonella parvula M,”’. 

— teaching experience at U. of Mani- 
toba. 


— areas of interest: studies with Veil- 


lonella species, with emphasis on 
the aspects of gluconeogenesis in 
the obligated anaerobe. 


Constantine X. Poulos, Psychology, Visit- 
ing Assistant Professor 

— B.S. (1966), M.A. (1970), Ph.D. 
(1973), U. of lowa. 

— thesis title: Separate-phase differen- 
tial classical appetitive conditioning 
of the rabbit’s jaw-movement re- 
sponse. 

— 1972-73, held a post-doctoral fel- 
lowship at U. of Toronto and taught 
Introductory Psychology. 

— 1973-74, was a research associate at 
U. of Toronto. 

— principal research interests: classical 
conditioning with animals and hu- 
mans, relationships between and 
motivational variables in classical 
and instrumental conditioning. 


FOR RENT: Furnished house from 
August, 1975. Walking distance from 
the City Centre. 5% bedrooms, lounge, 
dining room, kitchen/breakfast room, 
utility room with washer and dryer. Gar- 
den. Large car port. Centrally heated 
throughout. £140 per month. 
Dr. M.W. Swales, 11 de Freville Avenue, 
Cambridge CB4 1HW 
England. 


FOR RENT: 2-bedroom duplex. Private 
outside entrance. Sun deck. On 3 acres 
of private property near Deep Dene 
Drive. Within walking distance of the 
College. $300.00 per month. Call 282- 
0553. 


FOR RENT: 2-bedroom, unfurnished 
house with lovely garden, about one mile 
from College, $215 per month. Call 
282-6010. 
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A VISIT TO SOME AFRICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


by D.R. Campbell 


_ The Ford Foundation, which has 
been providing expatriate planners to 
many African countries for a number of 
years asked me to survey the formal and 
informal systems of education which 
produces African planners for African 
countries. This survey involved visits to 
the Universities of Nairobi, Dar es Sa- 
laam, Zambia, Dakar, Abidjan, Ibadan, 
and Lagos and to Ministries of Finance 
and/or Planning and other users of plan- 
ners in the countries in which these uni- 
versities are located. The report which is 
now virtually complete, will go to the 
Ford Foundation, but | expect that the 
Foundation would not mind a few general 
observations comparing the African uni- 
versities visited with a College like our 
own. 


African universities are surprisingly 
aloof from their local and national com- 
munities — a regrettable aloofness given 
the small number of well-educated people 
in the country. With the exception of 
one or two economics departments such 
as that at Ibadan there is very little con- 
tact between the economists in the uni- 
versity and their counterparts in the 
Ministries of Finance and Planning. The 
“Ivory Tower” isa far more noticeable 
phenomenon there than here. 


SCARBOROUGH 
COLLEGE BULLETIN 


September 27, 1974: 


In only one of the universities 
visited was there any provision for part- 
time students and even in that university 
there was provision only in the Faculties 
of Law and Business Administration. 
This situation aggravates the aloofness of 
universities from the non-university com- 
munity, because one of the great benefits 
of having part-time students is that they 
bring to the classroom a series of often 
embarrassingly practical questions drawn 
from their own daily work. 


The student body is not “elitist” 
but is drawn from all sectors of society 
partially because of the very extensive 
set of scholarships and bursaries and the 
provision of cheap halls of residence for 
almost all students. Eighty-five per cent 
of the students in the University of 
Abidjan have some form of scholarship. 
Only 35 per cent of the fathers of stu- 
dents there can speak French, a fact 
which indicates that the students are 
drawn from many strata of society. 


The student bodies are no less prone 
to objecting to alleged injustices than are 
student bodies in Canada. The major 
difference may be that the subjects 
chosen for demonstrattons in Africa 
seem to be self-centred — too high rates 
of failure, too low scholarships, too 


crowded residences and similar student- 
oriented complaints. These contrast with 
some of the system-oriented complaints 
common a few years ago in North Ameri- 
can universities — Vietnam, housing for 
the poor and segregation. 

Attrition rates in Francophone uni- 
versities are astounding — of 100 students 
entering in economics first year an esti- 
mated 25 will graduate four years later. 
Attrition rates in the Anglophone uni- 
versities are very low and amount to 
perhaps 8 to 10 per cent over the three 
year programme. 


Standard conventional North Ameri- 
can texts such as those by Samuelson 
and Lipsey are used in all universities 
(translated into French in Francophone 
Africa). There is now a growing attempt 
to produce textbooks which are more 
appropriate to the institutions and eco- 
nomies of Sub-Sahara Africa. 


Economics programmes at the un- 
dergraduate level are highly specialized 
and permit few courses, if any, other 
than economics, mathematics, and sta- 
tistics. For students who come from 
limited backgrounds in small villages and 
poor homes, the intense specialization is 
unlikely to broaden and deepen their 
educational experience appreciably. Trans- 
planting British and French traditions 
can be a retrograde step, and one very 
difficult to reverse. 


Scarborough College Staff Dance 
October 5, 1974 
6:00 p.m. (Dinner 7:00 p.m.) 
Main Cafeteria 
Dinner and Dance — $7.50 each 
Cash Bar — Door Prizes 


Tickets can be purchased in the Stores 
Office. 


~ BEVERLY 
CORBEN 


INK DRAWINGS, PAINTINGS, AND PRINTS 


Beverly Corben attended Art Center 
School in Hollywood, California, where 
she studied painting and drawing with 
Harry Carmean. She holds a B.A. in 
English from UCLA (where she also 
studied sculpture with Oliver Andrews) 
and an M.A. from Case Western Reserve 
University in Cleveland, Ohio. Her paint- 
ings have been exhibited in several gal- 
leries in California, and in group shows 
in Los Angeles, Cleveland, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan and Washington D.C. 

Opening (with refreshments) on Oct. 
4, 4:30 to 7:30 p.m. The exhibit closes 
Oct. 27, 1974. 
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CAREER COUNSELLING 


Ms. Rivi Frankle, Director of the 
University of Toronto Career Counselling 
and Placement Centre, will be at the Col- 
lege on Tuesday, October 1, at 4:00 p.m. 
in the Council Chamber. The purpose of 
her visit is to familiarize graduating stu- 
dents with the facilities and services 
offered by the Placement Centre and in- 
form them of the impending deadlines 
for application for government positions 
and jobs in private industry. 


DIVISION OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Kathy Christie, Mathematics, Instructor 

—  B.Sc., Scarborough College (1974). 

— 1973-74, tutor of Mathematics, 
Scarborough College. 


Donald B. Dahlberg, Chemistry, Visiting 
P/T Assistant Professor 

—  B.Sc., U. of Washington, Seattle 
(1967); M.Sc. (1969), Ph.D. (1971), 
Cornell U.; thesis research was ona 
modification of the Gross-Butler 
equation for equilibria and kinetics 
in H,O-D,O mixtures to include 
medium effects and the study of 
thermodynamic parameters of trans- 
fer from H,O to D,O of simple 
nonelectrolytes leading to a model 
of aqueous solution structure. 

— 1973-74, Assistant Professor, Ithaca 
College. 

— present research interests: the po- 
larographic reduction of highly fluo- 
rinated ketones and styrenes for 
purposes of comparison with nu- 
cleophilic addition to highly fluori- 
nated styrenes. 


Georg Gunther, Mathematics, Sessional 
Lecturer 

— B.Sc. (1969), M.Sc. (1971), U. of 
Toronto; Ph.D. (expected May, 
1974 from U. of Toronto) on: “A 


Geometric Characterisation of Or- 
thogonal Groups”’. 


— _ teaching experience at U. of Toron- 


to, Technische Universitat Munchen 
and Technische Hochschule Darm- 
stadt. 


John R. Stevens, Chemistry, Visiting 
Lecturer 

— B.Sc. (1963), M.Sc. (1966), Ph.D. 
(1971), U. of Toronto 

— postdoctoral experience at U. of 
Toronto with Professor A.D. Allen 


Leslie White, Mathematics, Instructor 

—  B.Sc., Scarborough College, 1974. 

— 1973-74, tutor of Mathematics, 
Scarborough College. 

— awarded the Scarborough College 
Award in Science at the convocation 


reception. 

Andres del Junco, Mathematics, Sessional 
Lecturer 
mec ocen oy 0} MiSce:(1971),U..of 

Toronto. 


— Ph.D. thesis (expected October, 
1974) on: “K. Automorphisms’”’. 

— 1972-74, National Research Council 
of Canada Scholarship. 

— fluent in Spanish. 


Geraldine A. Kenney-Wallace, Chemistry, 
Assistant Professor 

— Licentiate of Royal Institute of 
Chemistry, U.K. (1965); M.Sc. 
(1968), Ph.D. (1970), U. of British 
Columbia on Pulse Radiolysis and 
Flash Photolysis Studies on the 
Hydrated Electron. 

— 1970-71, Postdoctoral Research Fel- 
low at U. of British Columbia. 

— 1971-72, Postdoctoral Research As- 
sociate, Radiation Laboratory, U. of 
Notre Dame. 

— teaching experience at Yale U. 

— areas of interest: Ultrafast relaxa- 
tion processes in condensed media 
studied through pulsed laser pho- 
tolysis, in particular the formation 


and stabilisation of solvated elec- 
trons; the structure and excited 
states of stabilised excess electrons 
in liquids; primary kinetic events in 
condensed media initiated by high 
intensity pulsed electron beam or 
laser radiation. 


C. Raymond Perrault, Computer Science, 
Lecturer 

—  B.Sc., McGill U. (1969); M.A., U. 
of Michigan (1971); working on 
Ph.D. at U. of Michigan on: ‘‘Aug- 
mented Transition Network Parsers 
and Their Relation to Tree-Manipu- 
lating Systems”. 

— 1971-73, received Canada Council 
Doctoral Fellowship. 

— areas of interest: automata and 
formal language theory, computa- 
tional linguistics, artificial intelli- 
gence, logic and theory of compu- 
tation. 


Martin J.G. Lee, Physics, Associate Pro- 
fessor 

— M.A. and Ph.D. (1967) from Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, England. 

— 1966, received a Research Fellow- 
ship at Sidney Sussex College and a 
Science Research Council Fellow- 
ship in October of that year. 

— since 1967, taught at U. of Chicago. 


A. Jerry Kresge, Chemistry, Professor 
(with tenure) 

—  B.A., Cornell U. (1949); Ph.D., U. 
of Illinois (1953). 

— 1953-54, Fulbright Scholar and Post- 
doctoral Fellow at University Col- 
lege, London. 

— 1967-68, vice-chairman and then 
chairman of the Gordon Conference, 
“Chemistry and Physics of Isotopes’: 


— teaching experience at U. of Toronto 
and Illinois Institute of Technology. 


THE WRITING LABORATORY 
by Beverley Corben, Director 


This year, the Writing Laboratory 
will be open five days a week, from 10:00 
to 12:00 and 2:00’ to 5:00 on Monday 
through Friday in R5223 (telephone 284- 
3369). Not to be confused with the 
English-as-second-language courses, the 
Lab is a free service which concentrates 
on academic writing and the develop- 
ment of skills related to writing essays, 
themes, term papers and book reports. 
The focus here is on specific problems in 
organization, syntax, vocabulary and 
style. 

The Lab is available to all Scar- 
borough College students and faculty. 
The key activity of our staff is individual 
tutorial guidance in which the student 
presents work (either finished or in pro- 
gress) and receives personal consultation. 
Last year, 111 students from 25 fields 
consulted the Lab in a total of 414 
guidance sessions. More than half came 
to the Lab at the suggestion of a profes- 


sor. The continued support of concerned 


faculty is very much appreciated — we 
depend on you to help us expand our 
enrolment. 

During July, we offered an eight- 
seminar course in “‘The Short Essay”’ 
which was free and open to the com- 
munity-at-large. The class was so re- 
sponsive that we will be offering a similar 
course at a later date. Please watch for 
announcement of this and other Writing 
Lab events. Meanwhile, our small but 
useful selection of books about writing, 
and style manuals, is available for re- 
ference and limited circulation now. 
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SUMMER LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


The long-awaited Summer Language 
Institute (SLI) will begin operation in 
the Summer of 1975 (June 28 - August 
9). 

SLI will operate on the combined 
principles of “intensive study”’ and ‘‘total 
immersion”. Furthermore, two of the 
participating languages will offer instruc- 
tion using very distinctive methodology 
and approaches. 

The participating programmes for 
the 1975 session will be: 

French: 

Beginners and intermediate levels 

Coordinator: Professor L. Mignault 
German: 

Beginners level (intensive study only) 

Coordinator: Professor H. Ohlendorf 
Greek Language and Drama 

Beginners level 

Coordinator: Professor J}. Warden 
Spanish: 

Beginners and intermediate levels 

Coordinator: Professor |. Chicoy- 

Daban. 

If approved by the Academic Affairs 
Committee and the various committees 
on the St. George campus, the programme 
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October 4, 1974. 


e=spened to both credit and non- 
credit students. Also pending approval, 
students will have the possibility of re- 
ceiving a maximum of two credits. 


The list of courses offered will be 
available shortly. It is understood that 
the various programmes listed above will 
be offered only if there is a number of 
applicants large enough to justify their 
existence. We will try to make sure that 
registration in the different disciplines 
takes place at an early date so that if any 
given offering has to be cancelled, ap- 
plicants can be notified in time to make 
other plans for their Summer. 

The Director will be delighted to 
receive suggestions and encouragement 
as well as any offer of cooperation from 
various specialists who might be interest- 
ed in the experimental approach of the 
programme (psychologists, linguists, neu- 
rologists, statisticians ...). There will 
also be openings for people with talents 
and resources who can display these in 
one of the languages taught. 


For any further information or for 
a more detailed description of the pro- 
ject, please contact Louis Mignault (H- 
331A, phone 284-3151). 


SCARBOROUGH COLLEGE 
FACULTY CLUB 
bv Karen Henderson 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
faculty for the purpose of electing new 
officers to the Faculty Club was held on 
Friday, September 20, at the ‘‘Back-to- 
School”? Beer-In (an unlikely combina- 
tion). The new executive, (entirely by 
acclamation!), for 1974-75 is: 


President 
Karen Henderson (Chemistry) 


Treasurer 
Cathy Pickett (Biology) 


Social Secretary 
Alan Walker (Chemistry) 


Committee 
Suzanne Whelan (Russian) 
(Past-President) 
Bob Binnick (Linguistics) 
Judy Curtis (French) 
Constantine Ponamareff (Russian) 


Faculty Club membership is open to 
all teaching staff (full and part-time), 
senior administrators, and_ librarians. 
Membership entitles you to use of the 
billiard table and magazines, free (or low- 
priced) social events, and FREE coffee 
every day of the academic year in the 
faculty lounge. 

The membership year begins Octo- 
ber 1 and fees of $12.95 (a real bargain at 
today’s prices) are due by October 11. 
Please forward cheque made payable to 
Scarborough College Faculty Club to 
Cathy Pickett. 


Wine and Cheese Party 
Monday, October 7 
at 9:00 p.m. 
for students and instructors 

of evening courses. 
The wine and cheese will be served in the 
student lounge area near the main 
cafeteria. 


CANADA COUNCIL EXPLORATIONS 
PROGRAMME 


The Explorations Programme pro- 
vides support for worthwhile projects 
directed towards discovery, in the arts, 
humanities and social sciences, of new 
forms of expression and public participa- 
tion or the discovery of new insight into 
the Canadian culture and historical heri- 
tage. 

Projects which are eligible for sup- 
port under other Canada Council pro- 
grammes do not qualify under the Ex- 
plorations Programme. Applications for 
consideration at the next meeting should 
reach the Office of Research Administra- 
tion by November 1, 1974. 


Additional information on the pro- 
gramme is available from the Office of 
Research Administration (928-2163). 


UNITED WAY 


It is time again for the annual 
collection of United Community Funds. 
Come what may — beginning of term, 
inflation, high water, elections — human 
life problems go on and communities 
must deal with these probelms in sensi- 
tive, creative ways. Therefore, the United 
Way Campaign needs your help in the 
donation of your time to pick up the 
volunteer dollars to’ make possible the 
non-governmental social service  pro- 
grammes. Please volunteer by leaving 
your name and phone number at the 
SCSC Office or by signing on the list 
posted on the Community Relations 
Bulletin Board. It takes over 300 can- 
vassers to cover West Hill-Highland Creek 


area. Even an hour will be appreciated. 
Thanks. 

Lois James 

284-6409 
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HORSE SHOW 
by Charlotte Caton 


A small but appreciative audience 


gathered at the Scarborough College 
stables for the first Horse Show. The 
beautiful fall weather seemed to attract a 
fair number of people whose days are 
usually spent in offices. Mayor Cosgrove 
and Controller Karl Mallette represented 
the Borough. Vice-President Jill Conway 
supported the suburban campus show 
with her presence. Principal Campbell 
seemed very proud of the student effort. 


The performers, particularly the 
horses, didn’t seem to find the glare of 
the spectators all that much fun. Rider 
Kay Kalvin was very disappointed that 
her horse had refused a well-known jump. 


No horse show seems complete with- 
out a number of “‘ladies’ auxiliary types” 
who are genuinely distressed when the 
consumption of sandwiches isn’t as great 
as they’d hope. Oh well, that’s fresh air 
for you. 


DIVISION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Harvey Babiak, Commerce, Associate 
Professor (with tenure) 

— B.Sc. (1954), London School of 
Economics; M.B.A. (1962), U. of 
Western Ontario; Ph.D. (1967), U. 
of Chicago. 

— 1962-64, served as member of Co- 
lombo Plan project responsible for 
establishing accounting and business 
programmes at U. of Malaya and U. 
of Singapore. 

— 1964-65, Ford Foundation Doctoral 
Fellow. 

— teaching experience at London Gra- 
duate School of Business Studies, U. 
of Chicago, U. of Witwatersand and 
U. of British Columbia. 


Francois Bourguignon, Economics, As- 
sistant Professor 

— 1971, M.A. in applied mathematics, 
U. of Paris. 

— Ph.D. in economics, U. of Western 
Ontario, on “Three Essays in Eco- 
nomic Theory’’, expected 1974. 

— 1972-74, Canada Council Fellow. 

— teaching experience at Universidad 
de Chile, U. of Paris, U. of Orleans 
and U. of Western Ontario. 

— fluent in French and Spanish. 


Rorke B. Bryan, Geography, Associate 
Professor (with tenure) 

— B.A. (1961), Trinity College, Dub- 
lin; Ph.D. (1967), U. of Sheffield 
on ‘The Relative Erodibility of 
Some Peal District Soils’’. 

— 1961-64, senior meteorologist/gla- 
ciologist, Adelaide Island, British 
Antarctic Territory. In addition to 
regular duties research was initiated 
on snow accumulation patterns and 
on heat penetration into the ice-cap. 

— last teaching position at U. of Al- 
berta. 

— published Much is Taken, Much 
Remains (1973) by Duxbury Press, 
Mass. 


Timothy J. Colton, Political Science, 
Lecturer 

— B.A. (1968), M.A. (1970), U. of 
Toronto; Ph.D. (expected 1974), 
from Harvard U., thesis ison “Army, 
Party and Development in Soviet 


POuticss 

— 1968-70, Canada Council Doctoral 
Fellow. 

— 1970-74, Harvard Graduate Prize 
Fellow. 


— teaching experience: U. of Toronto 
and Harvard U. 
— fluent in Russian and French. 


Joan A. Davies, Anthropology, Visiting 
Assistant Professor - 

— B.A. in Fine Art (1961), M.A. in 
Fine Art (1965), Ph.D. in Anthro- 
pology (1974), U. of Toronto. 

— dissertation title: ‘‘Toronto’s Ken- 
sington Market: Ethnic Economics 
— A Theory of Exchange”’. 

— 1969-73, Canada Council Research 
Fellowship. 

— teaching experience at high school 
level as well as at U. of Toronto. 


Louis Feldhammer, Anthropology, Visit- 
ing Lecturer 

—  B.A.(1961), U. of California (Berke- 

ley); M.A. (1965), U. of Chicago. 

teaching experience: Wisconsin 

State U., Simon Fraser U., Algoma 

College, Laurentian U. 

participated in numerous T.V. and 

and radio presentations and several 

lecture series. 

— 1970-71, worked with the Com- 
munity Educational Research Cen- 
tre, British Columbia. 


Richard M. Hyndman, Economics, PT 
Lecturer 

— B.A. (1966), U. of Alberta; Inter- 
national Graduate School Diploma 
(1967), U. of Stockholm; M.Sc. 
(1968), London School of Econo- 
mics. 


— working on Ph.D. at U. of Toronto 

on ‘“‘Household Demand for Ener- 

gy’. 

— 1971-74, Canada Council Doctoral 
Fellowship. 

— teaching experience: 
and U. of Toronto. 


U. of Alberta 


John W. Isbister, Economics, Visiting 
Associate Professor 

— B.A. (1964), Queen’s U.; © Ph.D. 
(1969), Princeton U., on “The 
Growth of Employment in Mexico”’. 

— 1967-68, Ford Foundation Fellow. 

— 1968-74, Associate Professor at U. 
of California at Santa Cruz. 

— areas of interest: economic develop- 
ment, population, economics of 
crime and correction. 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


MON. OCT. 7. 9:00 p.m. Lounge Area 
outside main cafeteria. Wine and cheese 
party for evening students. 


TATTLE TAPE 
by J.L. Ball 


The Library has installed a “Tattle 
Tape”’ book detection system, to counter 
the large number of losses of books faced 
every year. It will be necessary for bor- 
rowers to present all library books and 
periodicals previously charged out or not 
at the Circulation desk before leaving the 
Library. 

Passing through the exit gate with 
library material wherever secreted will 
trigger “‘bells and alarms’ and possibly 
distant thunder. Your cooperation is 
solicited in making this new system work 
for the greatest benefit to the greatest 
number of library users. 
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TROUBLE WITH THE COMPUTER 
by W. Enright and P. Keast 


The recent problems experienced by 
the College, with registration and time- 
tabling, have been blamed by some ona 
computer failure. One of the first pieces 
of paper handed to students on Septem- 
ber 9 was a public apology and a confes- 
sion of guilt from the machine. As 
instructors of introductory computer 
science courses, we are concerned that 
the basic causes of the problems we all 
faced are understood, not in order that 
blame might be apportioned, but so that 
the College will be aware that, with 
proper planning and organization, a 
similar situation will not arise in future. 

Perhaps the main cause of the dif- 
ficulties is the fact that the programmes 
used by our administration were written 
in an early version of the programming 
language PL/I, at a stage in the develop- 
ment of the language when the program- 
mer had to write very complex sections 
of code to do what is now rather simple. 
The result is a system which was initially 
difficult for anyone other than the pro- 
grammer to understand. 

Maintenance of the system, and 
changes to it, added to the difficulties. 
As the requirements of the College 
changed the programmes were patched 
and altered many times, until now they 
can be fully understood by no one. To 
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complicate matters, the language PL/F, 
in which the programmes are written, is 
no longer supported by our computer 
centre. Thus, when the programmes fail, 
it is near impossible to find out why. 

Add to these problems the ex- 
tremely rapid turnover of computer staff 
in the Registrar’s Office, and one might 
have expected chaos of the kind ex- 
perienced by any lecturer with a large 
enrolment in the past few weeks. Both 
of us teach large first-year classes. Per- 
haps, therefore, we may be permitted to 
make some recommendations for our 
future administrative system. 

We feel that an entirely new system 
is required, written in the most recent 
version of the PL/I language. With the 
problems of the past in mind we suggest 
that a simple system be designed to do 
only scheduling and timetabling. If 
written in a properly structured manner 
such a system could be further developed 
as required, without being made incom- 
prehensible. For this task a skilled pro- 
grammer would be required, with sound 
knowledge of PL/I. This programmer 
would require supervision by a person 
with administrative skills, who also is 
technically knowledgable, and who would 
be aliaison between the Registrar’s Office 
and the programmer. One of the diffi- 


culties in the past appears to have been 
the result of employing people more for 
their administrative skills than for their 
technical knowledge. Finally the system, 
once set up, would 
maintenance. This means, in effect, 
keeping available a programmer with the 
skills of the writer of the programmes. 
Part of the maintenance would, of course, 
be careful testing whenever changes were 
made In the computer system downtown. 


We hope that all instructors in the 
College remember the chaos of the past 
few weeks and that we learn from it. If 
a start were made now, perhaps next fall 
we could all get back to the business of 
teaching, instead of spending so much 
time scheduling classes and tutorials. 


K The authors of the previous article 
have summarized the difficulties en- 
countered by our student information 
system rather well. During the past 15 
months, seven different persons have 
been employed as programmers on the 
student information system. In July of 
this year, the University of Toronto 
Computer Centre found for us a very 
experienced programmer of the kind 
described in the previous article. We are 
in close contact with the central com- 
puting divisions of the University, as well 
as with the Faculty of Engineering and 
the Faculty of Arts and Science, con- 
cerning the development of a more ap- 
propriate student information system (or 
systems) for the University and its various 
divisions. The outcome of these discus- 
sions will be reported to Council. 
J.D. King, 
Associate Dean & Registrar. 


require constant © 


PARLIAMENTARY INTERNSHIPS 


Ten scholarships of. $7,500. are 
available to men and women between 
21 and 35 years of age who = are 
Canadian citizens, bilingual or willing 
to follow a course in the other official 
language in Ottawa, and who hold at 
least one Canadian degree in political 
science, history, law or journalism. 


The purpose of the programme 
is three-fold. It is designed to provide 
backbench Members of Parliament with 
highly qualified assistants. At the same 
time it gives university graduates an 
opportunity to supplement their theor- 
etical knowledge of Parliament with 
practical experience of the day-to-day 
work of Members of Parliament. In 
the long term, the graduates of the 
programme should be better able to 
make a significant contribution to Can- 
adian public life. It is a parliamentary, 
not an executive or administrative, pro- 
gramme. 


Anyone wanting more information 
should enquire at the Student Services 
Office. Also, faculty members in polit- 
ical science and history are asked to 
bring these internships to the atten- 
tion of their students. 


Scarborough College Alumni Association 
invites 
all faculty, staff, alumni and students 
to 


Gala III 
Saturday, October 19 
8:00 p.m. to midnight 
in the Meeting Place 
Admission free. Cash bar. 
Dancing to Jimmy Mitchell Trio. 
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MAP OF COLLEGE 


Would anyone who has any sug- 
gestions to make for improving the maps 
of the College (those produced and dis- 
tributed late this summer) please forward 
their ideas to Marvi Bradshaw, room S- 
411B, so that they may be incorporated 
into the revised maps. 


CAREERS IN TEACHING 


Students who are interested in 
careers in teaching are invited to talk to 
Mr. Gerald Whyte of the Faculty of Edu- 
cation on Tuesday, October 15. He will 
see individual students by appointment 
[Fone -U0) arm, t0" 3200 p:m2vin =the 
Student Services Offices (please sign for 
an appointment) and will talk to all 
interested students in the Council Cham- 
ber that day. 


Following the session in the Council 
Chamber, a member of the Scarborough 
College Alumni, a teacher, will be avail- 
able to give students first-hand insights 
into the teaching profession. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES NEW 
APPOINTMENTS 
(continued) 


Edgar L. Jackson, Geography, Visiting 
Assistant Professor 

— B.A. (1967), London School of 
Economics, U. of London; M.A. 
(1970), U. of Calgary; Ph.D. (ex- 
pected 1974), U. of Toronto. 

— dissertation research is concerned 
with human response to earthquake 
hazards. 

— areas of research interest: environ- 
mental perception and natural ha- 
zards, and settlement studies in 
Iceland. 


— teaching experience at U. of Toronto. 


Harriet E.M. Klein, Anthropology, Visit- 
ing Assistant Professor 

— B.A. (1958), U. of Chicago; Ph.D. 
(1973), Columbia U.; thesis on “A 
Grammar of Argentine Toba; Ver- 
bal and Nominal Morphology”’. 

— 1970, Gulbenkian Foundation Fel- 
lowship for research in Brazilian 
Indian historical linguistics. 

— 1971-72, Fulbright-Hays Disserta- 
tion Research Abroad Fellowship. 

— former Assistant Professor, Mont- 
clair State College, N.J. 


lan Lindsay, Geography, Visiting Lec- 
turer 

— B.A. (1968), The Queens U. of Bel- 
fast, Northern Ireland; M.A. (1970), 
U. of Alberta; Ph.D. (expected 
1974), U. of Toronto. 

— teaching experience at U. of Alberta 
and U. of Toronto. 


lan C. Parker, Economics, Lecturer 

— B.A. (1966), U. of Manitoba; M.A. 
(1968), U. of Toronto; Ph.D. thesis 
on “Studies in the Economics of 
Communication” expected 1975. 

— 1966, Woodrow Wilson Fellowship. 

— 1971-73, Canada Council Doctoral 
Fellow. 

— teaching experience in Dar es Sa- 
laam, Tanzania. 

— fluent in French and Swahali. 


John A. Rex, Sociology, Visiting Profes- 


sor 

— B.A., Rhodes U., South Africa; 
Ph.D., Leeds U., England. 

— teaching experience: Leeds U., U. 


of Birmingham, U. of Durham (first 
holder of Sociology Chair, 1964-68) 
and U. of Warwick (first holder of 
Sociology Chair, 1968-74). 

— in addition to numerous articles, has 
published the following books: Key 
Problems of Sociological Theory; 
Race; Community and Conflict 
(with Robert Moore); Race Rela- 


tions in Sociological Theory; Dis- 
covering Sociology: Studies in So- 
ciological Theory and Method; and 
Race, Colonialism and the City. 


Richard B. Westin, Economics, Visiting 
Assistant Professor 

— B.A. (1964), Michigan State U.; 
Ph.D. (1971), U. of Minnesota. 

— 1964-68, Ford Foundation Disser- 
tation Fellowship. 

— 1968-74, teaching experience at 
Northwestern U. 


Susan S. Westin, Economics, Visiting 
Assistant Professor 

—  B.A.(1967),U.of Rochester; Ph.D. 
(1972), U. of Minnesota. 

— teaching experience at Northwestern 


economics of 
econometrics, 


— areas of interest: 
education, applied 
human capital. 


In addition, the following faculty mem- 
bers from the St. George campus will be 
visiting members of Scarborough College 
faculty this year: 

].D. Dermer, Commerce, Associate 

Professor 
D. Fowler, Commerce, Lecturer 
*R.Manzer, Political Science, Asso- 
ciate Professor 

P.P.M. Meincke, Economics, Pro- 

fessor 

D. Rayside, Political Science, Lec- 

turer 

L. Tepperman, Sociology, Associate 

Professor {with tenure) 

D.J. Tigert, Commerce, Professor 
*Scarborough College is familiar to Pro- 
fessor Manzer. He joined the faculty of 
the College in July, 1965 and was As- 
sistant Dean of the College from July 1, 
1966 to June 30, 1969. 


DENTAL APTITUDE TEST 


Students who are interested in a 
career in Dentistry are asked to pick up 
an application form for the Dental Ap- 
titude Tests scheduled for January 10 
and April 11; application deadlines are 
December 9 and March 10, respectively. 
The Dental Aptitude Test should not be 
confused with application to the Faculty 
of Dentistry; to apply to the Faculty, 
students should write for application 
forms to the Faculty of Dentistry, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 


UNITED WAY 


Faculty and staff members of the 
College who have not received a pledge 
card and who would like to contribute 
to the United Way campaign are asked to 
contact June Sanguin, room S406; phone 
3396. 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


TUES. OCT. 15. 4:00 p.m. Council 
Chamber. Prof G. Whyte, from the 
Faculty of Education, will speak to stu- 
dents interested in careers in teaching. 


WED. OCT. 16. 4:00 p.m. 
Chamber. 
Meeting. 


THURS. OCT. 17. 4:10 p.m. Council 
Chamber. Meeting of College Council. 
4:10 p.m. Room 102, McLennan Physi- 
cal Laboratories. Prof H.C. Corben, 
Chairman of Physical Science Group, will 
speak on ‘‘Facts and Myth about Tach- 
yons”’. 


Council 


ATHLETIC CALENDAR 


Wed. Oct. 16. 3:00 p.m. Football field 
in Valley. Football game, Scarborough 
vs U.C. 

7:00 p.m. Benson Bldg. Women’s Bas- 
ketball Intercampus Tournament. 


Cultural Affairs Committee 
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ACADEMIC HIERARCHY 


(The following article was submitted 
anonymously to Principal Campbell.) 


The Dean 


Leaps tall buildings in a single bound, 
is more powerful than a locomotive, 
is faster than a speeding bullet, 
walks on water, 

3 gives policy to God. 
The Department Head 
Leaps short buildings in a single bound, 
is more powerful than a switch engine, 
is just as fast as a speeding bullet, 


walks on water if sea is calm, 
talks with God. 


Professor 


Leaps short buildings with a running 
start and favorable winds, 
is almost as powerful as a switch engine, 
is faster than a speeding bullet, 
walks on water in an indoor swimming 
pool, 
talks with God if special request is ap- 


proved. 


Associate Professor 


® Barely clears a quonset hut, 
loses tug of war with locomotive, 
can fire a speeding bullet, 
swims well, 
is occasionally addressed by God. 
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Assistant Professor 


Makes high marks on the walls when 
trying to leap tall buildings, 
is run over by locomotives, 
can sometimes handle a gun without 
inflicting self-injury, 
dog paddles, 
talks to animals. 


Graduate Student 

Runs into buildings, 

recognizes locomotives two out of three 
times, 

is not issued ammunition, 

can stay afloat with a life jacket,’ 

talks to walls. 


Undergraduate 

Falls over doorstep when trying to enter 
buildings, 

says look at the choo-choo, 

wets himself with a water pistol, 

plays in mud pubbles, 

mumbles to himself. 


Department Secretary 


Lifts tall buildings and walks under them, 

kicks locomotives off the tracks, 

catches speeding bullets in her teeth and 
eats them, 

freezes water with a single glance, 

She is God. 


FOOTBALL AT SCARBOROUGH 
by Jon Dellandrea 


The football team has now played 
three games and it appears that Scar- 
borough College has a serious champion- 
ship contender. 


After a first-game loss to New Col- 
lege by a score of 23-8, Scarborough’s 
defence has been virtually unbeatable, 
allowing only one point in the last two 
games. These two victories were at the 
expense of Medicine, by a score of 10-1, 
and Forestry, by 10-0. 

Russ Henderson is the team’s top 
scorer to date with two touchdowns for 
12 points. The team is tied for second 
place. 

Scarborough plays a home game 
Monday, October 21 at 3:00 p.m. in the 
valley. 

It is hoped that the large number of 
supporters who attended the first game 
will bring themselves and encourage as 
many others as possible to come out and 
watch some good, exciting and hopefully 
winning football! 


MUSIC 


On Sunday, October 20, 1974, the 
fall Concert Series begins another season. 
Since 1966, the College has brought to 
the community fine musical talent on a 
regular basis. Highlights of this fall series 
are several musicians who will later per- 
form at the St. Lawrence Centre, Shaw 
Festival Theatre, and Stratford Theatre. 

This Sunday, the Concord Singers, 
who have performed at the College pre- 
viously, will appear by themselves and 
with York Winds Plus, a chamber group 
composed of piano, flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon, and horn. 


October 20 at 3:30 p.m. 
Free 


Meeting Place 


SCARBOROUGH FAIR 


Last year, the students of Scar- 
borough College produced the first edi- 
tion of Scarborough Fair, a collection of 
prose and poetry written by our students. 
Copies were distributed free-of-charge to 
all members of the College and to 
Canadian writers and literary critics. 
Some very complimentary comments 
were received in return. 

This year Robert Gardner, the editor 
of Scarborough Fair, is hoping to expand 
the project — to increase the number of 
copies published (from 3,000 to 5,000), 
to increase the number of pages and to 
include work by faculty and staff mem- 
bers as well as students. 


All members of the College are in- 
vited to submit works of prose or poetry 
by November 30 at the Student Council 
office, room $302B. 


FOR RENT: Spacious, fully-furnished 
house in Agincourt — 10 minutes by car 
to College. Four-bedroom_ back-split; 
2% bathrooms; large family room with 
fireplace; schools, shopping centres, etc. 
nearby. Large fenced back yard and 
quiet street, particularly suitable for 
children. Available from Dec. 15, 1974, 
OF fans Telos to Augi sl. 19 75a s500 
monthly rental (negotiable with refer- 
ences). 928-5226, 284-3231, or 291- 
8316. 


GARDEN CLUB 


If you are interested in having a 
garden plot in the valley next summer, 
please drop your name and address in 
the College mail to Cathy Pickett. Any 
student or staff member can request a 
garden plot; however, if there is a 
shortage of space, priority will be given 
to people living in apartments or town 
houses. 
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JOBS FOR GRADUATES 


Job prospects for graduates in Arts 
and Science look significantly better for 
1975 than they have for the past few 
years. Ms. Rivi Frankle, Director of the 
University of Toronto Career Counselling 
and Placement Centre, who was at Scar- 
borough College on Tuesday, October 1, 
spoke encouragingly of a substantially 
larger number of job openings for gra- 
duates in both government and business. 
While last year, only 178 companies par- 
ticipated in the University of Toronto’s 
On-Campus Recruitment Programme, this 
year 110 companies have arranged to 
come on campus before Christmas alone. 
Last year about 40% of the U. of Toronto 
students who submitted applications 
through the On-Campus Recruitment 
Programme found jobs through the pro- 
gramme. 

While opportunities are more nu- 
merous for students with specialized 
training in fields such as Engineering or 
Commerce and Economics, there are 
large numbers of management trainee 
positions for Arts and Science students. 


“The Federal Government is by far 
the largest employer of Arts and Science 
graduates”, said Ms. Frankle. The 
Government has consolidated almost all 
of its hiring of trainees in the annual 
graduate recruitment programme of the 
Federal Public Service Commission. Asa 
result of this consolidation, the federal 
government will be hiring about 1500- 
2000 graduates in Arts and Science this 
spring, compared to only about 300 in 
the spring of 1974. Students who want 
to apply for employment with the Fe- 
deral Government must submit applica- 
tion forms before October 17 and must 
sit the Public Service Examination (a one 
and one-half hour general intelligence 
examination) on Tuesday, October 22. 
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Students interested in a Foreign Service 
career must also write a second examina- 
tion on Wednesday, October 23. Infor- 
mation and application kits are now 
available to Scarborough College students 
at the Student Services Office (room S- 
418C), as is assistance in completing the 
very complicated set of application forms. 


The Government of Ontario will 
also be hiring a significant number of 
Arts and Science graduates as trainees. 
To apply for provincial government posi- 
tions, students should submit the regular 
application forms used by private em- 
ployers. (The Ontario Civil Service Com- 
mission’s University Liaison and Recruit- 
ment Officer is Mrs. Mary Ouchterlony, 
who worked at Scarborough College as a 
Student Services Counsellor until last 
June.) 


The private firms that are recruiting 
On campus can be best characterized as 
“big business”. Only large national or 
multi-national firms can afford to send 
personnel officers around to universities 
across the country, explained Ms. Fran- 
kel. Most prominent among these firms 
are: banks, chartered accounting firms, 
nation-wide department stores, insurance 
companies and industrial firms. Students 
seeking positions with these firms should 
complete a standard application form 
and submit it along with a personal 
Statement describing what the student 
feels he has to offer. These applications 
are pre-screened by the company (in 
about 90% of the cases), and students 
who interest the recruiters are invited to 
interviews on the St. George campus. 
Job and company descriptions, applica- 
tion forms, assistance in completing 
them, and assistance in preparing the 
very important personal statements, are 
all available in the Student Services Of- 


fice, the place where students also sub- 
mit their applications. 


Smaller firms also seek qualified 
graduates through the University. Infor- 
mation about these opportunities is avail- 
able in the Student Services Office. 


All students who want to partici- 
pate in the “On-Campus Programme’”’ 
should complete registration cards which 
are retained by the Career Counselling 
and Placement Centre. If students have 
not found jobs by March, appropriately 
qualified students will be notified by the 
Centre of possible opportunities with the 
large number of smaller firms which ap- 
proach the Centre in the spring and sum- 
mer months. 


Beginning on October 17, Ms. Fran- 
kle will visit Scarborough College to 
counsel individual students. She will be 
here every Thursday from 12:30 to 5:00 
in the afternoon. Appointments may be 
made through the Student Services Of- 
Eee: 


FUNDS FOR PART-TIME STUDENTS 


More than $175,000 has been given 
to part-time students under an experi- 
mental bursary programme of the Minis- 
try of Colleges and Universities. The 
programme, introduced in the 1973-74 
academic year, is intended to assist part- 
time students from disadvantaged groups 
such as single parents, the unemployed 
and people on social assistance or with a 
low family income. 

An evaluation of the programme’s 
first year of operation shows that grants 
averaging $267 were awarded to 658 
participants. Eighty-four percent of all 
bursary recipients earned less than $6,000 


and 53 percent earned less than $4,000. ~ 


Eighty-nine percent of the people re- 
ceiving bursaries completed their courses 
successfully. 


Colleges and universities of varying 
sizes participated in the experimental 
programme. They were Canadore, Cen- 
tennial, Georgian, Niagara and Northern 
colleges of applied arts and technology, 
the University of Windsor and Carleton, 
Laurentian and York universities. 

The experimental programme has 
been continued in the current fiscal year 
with a budget of $500,000. Expansion 
of the programme to all colleges and 
universities in Ontario is being considered 
for 1975-76. 

In a second experimental  pro- 
gramme, loans for part-time students 
were also made available for the first 
time during the 1973-74 academic year. 
The province guaranteed almost $35,000 
in loans to 257 part-time students. Loans 
were available to eligible part-time stu- 
dents at any college or university in 
Ontario. The loan programme is also 
being continued on an experimental basis 
in the current year. 


People interested in applying for 
assistance from the loan or bursary pro- 
grammes should contact the Student 
Services Office or the Ministry of Col- 
leges and Universities (at 965-5241). 


COFFEE PARTY 
Tuesday, October 22 
at 9:00 p.m. 
for students and instructors 

of evening courses. 
Coffee and doughnuts will be served in 
the student lounge area near the main 
cafeteria. 


The Lecture Series returns with two 
speakers in its first week. 
Alan Borovoy 
General Counsel, 


)) Canadian Civil Liberties Association 
“Civil Rights and Non-Conforming 
Behaviour”’ 
S239 120G6-05m: October 15, 1974 


Open Lecture 
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China: 1974 

The Chinese exhibit at the ROM 
has stirred considerable interest in China. 
Anyone who has seen the exhibit realizes 
the importance of the past on present- 
day Chinese society. Professor V. Falk- 
enheim who travelled to China _ this 
spring with a group of Canadian scholars 
will give a political scientist’s view of 
contemporary China. (Slides will be 
shown.) 
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4:00 p.m. October 17, 1974 


DIVISION OF HUMANITIES 
NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Peter Richardson, Associate Professor 
and Chairman of the Division of 
Humanities 

— B. Arch. (1957), B.D. (1962) U. of 
Toronto; Ph.D. (1965), Cambridge U. 

— thesis title: “The Israel of God in 
Early Christianity”. 

— served aS campus minister of Knox 
Presbyterian Church and was involved 
in adult education at that church. 

— 1969. taught religious studies at Loyola 
College, Montreal. 

— 1971-72, Assistant to Dean of Arts, 
responsible for student matters. 

— 1972-73, Assistant to Academic Vice- 
President of Loyola College. 

— Associate Professor in Department of 
Theological Studies, Loyola College. 
— main academic interests are New Tes- 
tament Literature. and Early Church 

History 


Jennie Huie, English, Instructor 

— B.A., U. of Rangoon (1949); 
U. of London (1961). 

— teaching experience in Hong Kong, 
Trent U., U. of Toronto, and Harvard 
U. 


Nancy Lindheim, English, Instructor 

— B.A., City College of New York 
(1950 GeaViAs eh (19.66). Uasoft 
California. 

— dissertation title: 
Sidney’s Arcadia’. 

— Woodrow Wilson Fellow. 

— teaching experience at U. of California 
(Berkeley), City College of New York, 
Cornell U. and U. of Toronto. 


Ph.D., 


‘The Structures of 


Colman O’Hare, English, Instructor 

— B.A. State College at Salem (1968); 
M.A. (1969), Phil.M. (1970), U. of 
Waterloo; Ph.D. U.of Toronto (1973). 


— thesis title: ‘‘Charles Williams, C.S. 
Lewis and J.R.R. Tolkien: Three Ap- 


proaches to Religion in Modern Fic- 
tion’’. 

— selected as Chairman of general session 
on medieval literature at seventh Con- 
ference on Medieval Studies at Medie- 
val Institute of Western Michigan U., 
1972. 


Ricki Diane Weinberger, Fine Arts, PT 
Instructor 

— B.A. in English Literature, U. of Mary- 
land (1967); M.A. in Art History, 
Indiana U. (1970); Ph.D. Candidate in 
Art History at Johns Hopkins U. 

— taught at York U., Johns Hopkins U., 
Indiana U. 

— research interests: the artistic position 
of the Rhone Valley in the mid-twelfth 
century; the role of patronage in 
medieval art; Burgundian art of the 
Romanesque period; the effect of the 
millenium on art production. 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


SAT. OCT. 19. 8:30 p.m. Meeting 
Place. ‘‘Gala III’? sponsored by S.C. 
Alumni Association for all members of 
the College. Dancing to Jimmy Mitchell 
hiro: 


SUN. OCT. 20. 2:30 p.m. Guided tour 
of Scarborough College starting at Re- 
ception Desk. 


3:30 p.m. Meeting Place. Sunday Con- 
cert Series featuring the Concord Singers 
and York Winds Plus. 

8:00 p.m. Great Hall, Hart House. Sun- 
day Evening Concert. Tickets are free 
and available in Room S-411B. 


TUES. OCT. 22. 1:00 p.m. S-319. Alan 
Borovoy, Canadian Civil Liberties Union. 


9:00 p.m. Lounge area outside main 
cafeteria. Coffee party for evening stu- 
dents. 


WED. OCT. 23. 3:30 p.m. S-357 (por- 
table). Meeting of Bookstore Users Com- 
mittee. 


THURS. OCT. 24. 3:30 p.m. Council 
Chamber. Academic Affairs Committee. 
4:00 p.m. H-214. Professor V. Falken- 
heim will speak on “‘China: 1974” (slides 
and commentary). 


ATHLETICS CALENDAR 


FRI. OCT. 18. 1:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. 
Valley, area adjacent to garden plots. 
Ontario Women’s Intercollegiate Archery 
Championships. Spectators are welcome. 
SAT. OCT. 19. 9:00 a.m. - noon. Valley 
area adjacent to garden plots. Ontario 
Women’s Intercollegiate Archery Cham- 
pionships. Spectators are welcome. 
MON. OCT. 21. 3:00 p.m. Valley. Ex- 
hibition football game, Scar vs Eng. 

7:00 p.m. North gym. Women’s basket- 
ball game. Scar vs George Brown College. 
WED. OCT. 23. 7:00 p.m. Gym. 
Women’s Basketball Intercampus Tour- 
nament. 

THURS. OCT. 24. 3:00 p.m. St. George 
campus. Football game. Scar vs Trin. 
7:00 p.m. Ryerson P.T.I. Women’s 
Volleyball Tournament. 
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SMALL GROUPS LABORATORY 
AT SCARBOROUGH COLLEGE 


by Wsevolod W. Isajiw 


Many scientists use special instru- 
ments to bring the phenomena they en- 
deavour to study closer to them. As these 
phenomena become familiar new realms 
are often discovered and new instruments 
are devised to reach them. It is for this 
reason that technology is important for 
the investigating scholar. 


Like the natural scientist, the social 
scientist concerned with human groups 
looks for ways to be brought closer to 
the group processes he studies. But un- 
like the natural scientist, separated as he 
may be from celestial bodies or from 
microscopic worlds by physical distance, 
the social scientist struggles to bridge 
distances which are social, emotional, 
cultural and moral. Hence, the means 
which can overcome these distances must 
also be social, psychological, moral and 
cultural. The technology which brings 
the scholar and the group closer together 
must be such as to facilitate a peculiarly 
human contact with the group, yet allow 
for observation and rational percipience 
in a manner which is unobtrusive but not 
surreptitious. The social scientists in- 
terested in group processes have found 
such an instrument in the form of smail 
groups laboratories with their one-way 
mirrors and observation rooms. 
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October 25, 1974. 


After about two years of construc- 
tion, installation of equipment and pre- 
paration, Scarborough College’s sociology 
small groups laboratory became fully 
operational. Last week, under the 
dimmed lights of the laboratory’s ob- 
servation rooms and through the glass of 
one-way mirrors, advanced sociology 
students and several social science faculty 
members for the first time observed a 
sociology class interact as a small group 
in the College’s newly opened small 
groups laboratory. 

The laboratory is made up of a 
group meeting room and two observation 
rooms connected with it by one-way 
mirrors. The meeting room is set up to 
seat a maximum of 22 group members. 
Of the two observation rooms one allows 
for almost the same number of observers 
as group members while the other is 
much smaller. The laboratory is equipped 
with advanced sound and T.V. monitoring 
systems, and with audio and video-taping 
and play-back facilities. 

The laboratory is designed to be 
used as both an instrument of instruction 
and as an instrument of research. For 
instruction it offers students the possi- 
bility to interact as a small group and to 


observe and analyze their group’s be- 
haviour in a systematic fashion. It is al- 
ready being used as an integral part of a 
sociology course — Sociology CO1Y. It 
also provides a way for students to con- 
tinue with more advanced training after 
completing participation in a group. 

The laboratory offers excellent fa- 
cilities for research. This year there are 
already two advanced students engaged 
in systematic observation of group inter- 
action. One of the students is doing re- 
search as part of her doctoral disserta- 
tion. 


In the near future the laboratory 
will be used tn research by members of 
the sociology faculty as part of a larger 
research project which will be described 
in a later edition of the College Bulletin. 
It is possible that in the future one of 
the uses to which the laboratory will be 
put is as a means for the training of staff. 

There are about ten known small 
groups laboratories in the city of Toron- 
to. Among them, Scarborough’s labora- 
tory is the largest and best equipped. 


There are a number who have given 
much of their effort and time to bring 
the laboratory into reality. Among them 
two names have to be singled out: Pro- 
fessor Christopher Sparrow has applied 
persistent pressure to make sure that the 
laboratory would open with the academic 
year; and Mr. Mel Gornick of the Col- 
lege’s audio visual department has worked 
long hours to install the electronic equip- 
ment and eliminate all the bugs from the 
systems. 


ATHLETICS CALENDAR 


Fri. Oct. 25. 3:00 p.m. St. George 
campus. Football game, Scar vs Trin. 


THE BA IN HUMANITIES 
by J.R. Warden 


Socrates: Why so many books, Euthy- 
demus? Do you want to be a 
doctor? or an engineer? ora critic? 
You read a lot of poetry. 

Euthydemus: Not on your life! Critics 
know the poems inside out, but 
they themselves are very stupid. 


Socrates: What sort of skill are you 
looking for then? the skill that 
helps you to live a full life, and one 
that is of value both to your family 
and to the larger community? 


Euthydemus: Yes, that’s what I’m after. 


And that is what the BA in Humani- 
ties is after: an education that helps one 
to find and to understand oneself and to 
live a full life. A new programme, but an 
old ideal. Will it get someone a job? No 
degree will guarantee a job. But there are 
plenty of employers in many fields (pub- 
lic service for instance, law, politics, and 
business) who prefer to employ someone 
with a breadth of educational experience 
and a capacity for imaginative thought 
and expression rather than the product 
of a narrow and specialised training. 


How, in these days when knowledge 
is expanding so fast inso many directions, 
can a student who wants a liberal educa- 
tion achieve a degree of coherence and 
integration in his programme? The BA 
in Humanities tries to overcome this 
problem in two main ways: 

a) it provides a framework within which 
the individual can fashion his own pro- 
gramme — a basic set of courses which 
offers a wide range of content and a 
training in a number of different skills 
and approaches; 

b) it provides him with a community 
within which to study — his fellow stu- 
dents in the programme, and a group of 
faculty members (his programme com- 
mittee) whose job it will be, not to direct 
him, but to help him to find his own 
direction. 
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The Programme 


For the 15-course degree the pro- 
gramme consists of the following: 


Prologue — The reading of 20 books of 
central importance from Homer to Freud. 
Two consecutive courses in a language 
other than English. 

One course from each of the three main 
areas of the Humanities — Language and 
Literature, Historical Studies, Philoso- 
phical Studies. 

One course from the Division of Science. 
One course from the Division of Social 
Sciences. 

A special half-credit seminar course, 
taken normally after the completion of 
ten credits. Each member of the seminar 
gives a report of individual projects un- 
dertaken by him. Other students in the 
Humanities Programme are encouraged to 
attend and take part in discussion. 

Six and one-half other credits of the 
student’s own choosing, at least two of 
which must build on earlier courses. 


For the 20-course degree there must 
be included: 
Humanities: C95-99 — Individual Study 
Year. Toenrol in this, students are asked 
to make an application to the Divisional 
Committee in Individual Study in the 
spring preceding the study year, and to 
include an outline of the study proposed. 


Programme Committee 


Several members of the teaching 
staff and the student himself make up a 
programme committee. Each student 
has his own; its function is to provide 
information and help in response to his 


personal needs, goals, and course of 
studies. 
How to Apply 


Application should normally be 
made either in the student’s first year (or 
first five credits) or at the beginning of 
his second (i.e. during the preregistration 
or registration period). For an applica- 


tion form please write to: The BA in 
Humanities Programme, Division of Hu- 
manities, Scarborough College, University 
of Toronto, West Hill, Ontario M1C 1A4; 
or call Professor J.R. Warden, telephone 
284-3171 or 284-3150. 


SEMINAR ON HEALTH 
by T. Pallandi 
Director of Physical Education 


The Physical Education Department 
will present a seminar/panel discussion 
investigating how nutrition, physical acti- 
vity, relaxation, etc. affect our health 
and general well being. 


Date: Wednesday, October 30, 1974 


‘Time: 7:15 p.m - 9:00 p.m. 


Place: Teaching Studio, Recreation Wing 

We are very pleased to list the 
following as our panellists: 

Dr. G.H. Anderson, Department of Nu- 
trition, School of Hygiene 

Dr. R.C. Goode, School of Medicine, 
Institute of Environmental Science 

Dr. T. Statten, Health Service, Scar- 
borough College. 

We would like to invite you and the 
members of your family and your friends 
to take advantage of this opportunity to 
hear these experts discuss this most im- 
portant topic — health, and also answer 
your questions. 

There will also be a brief demon- 
stration of our up-to-date fitness testing 
equipment at the end of the programme 
for those interested. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 
DIVISION OF HUMANITIES 
continued 


Deborah M. James, Linguistics, Assistant 
Professor 

— B.A., U. of British Columbia (1967); 
M.A., Cornell U. (1970); Ph.D., U. of 
Michigan (1973) on ‘‘The Syntax and 
Semantics of some English Interjec- 
tions”’. 

— 1973-74, Assistant Professor, Florida 
State U. 

— has a reading knowledge of French, 
Greek, German, Russian, Italian, Latin 
and Tulu. 

E. Wayne Dowler, History, Visiting Lec- 
turer 

— B.A., U. of Alberta (1967); A.M., 
Harvard U. (1969); Ph.D., U. of Lon- 
don (L.S.E.) (1973) on “The ‘Native 
Soil’ Movement (Pochvennichestro) in 
Russian Political and Social Thought, 
1850-1870”. The pochvenniki, the 
most important of whom were A.A. 
Grigor’ev, N.N. Strakhov and F.M. and 
M.M. Dostoevskii, were a group of 
romantic nationalists who formulated 
a future course for Russia based on 
the concept of reconciliation both of 
classes and of the Slavophile and 
Westerner tendencies in Russian thought. 

— 1973-74, lecturer at Dalhousie U. 


rancoise Mugnier, French, Instructor 

— B.A. (1971), M.A. (1973), U. of Lyon, 

France. 

taught Enslishe in French high school 

in Annecy, France. 

— teaching experience at U. of Toronto. 

Annamaria P. Carmichael, Italian, Visiting 
Lecturer 

— B.A. (1969), M.A. (1970), Ph.D. (ex- 

pected 1974), U. of Toronto. 
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— thesis title: “Twentieth Century 
Italian Theatre. Il Teatro di Eduardo 
De Filippo”’. 


— teaching experience at U. of Guelph 
and U. of Toronto. 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


FRI. OCT. 25. 2:00 p.m. Council 
Chamber. Meeting of Scarborough Col- 
lege Council. 


SUN. OCT. 27. 3:30 p.m. Meeting 
Place. Sunday Concert Series featuring 
One Third Ninth. 


MON. OCT. 28. 10:00 a.m. Council 
Chamber. Meeting of Scarborough Col- 
lege Services Sub-Committee. 


TUES. OCT. 29. 4:00 p.m. R-Wing. 
Free bus trip to ROM returning to Col- 
lege at 7:30 p.m. 

4:00 p.m. Council Chamber. 
Bennett will speak to students jnterested 
in careers with CUSO. 


WED. OCT. 30. 12:00 noon. S309. 
Two films about sculptor Henry Moore: 
Face to Face and A Sculptor’s Land- 
scape. 

3:00 p.m. Council Chamber. 
Policy Committee Meeting. 


4:00 p.m. Meeting Place. James Auld, 
Minister for Colleges and Universities, 
and his opposition counterparts, Jim 
Bullbrook and Floyd Laughren, will 
speak at a S.C.S.C. forum on University 
Affairs. 


7:15. Teaching Studio, Recreation Wing. 
Seminar on the effect of nutrition, phy- 
sical activity and relaxation on health. 


FRI. NOV. 1. 10:00 a.m. R3103. Dr. 
Duane T. Gish will speak on evolution. 
He is Associate Director of the Institute 
for Creation Research and has spent 18 
years in biomedical research at Cornel U. 
and UC at Berkeley. In hisbook entitled 
Evolution: the Fossils say No, Dr. Gish 
examines the evidence that can be applied 
to the origin of life, analyzing the evolu- 
tionary and creationist point of view for 
validity. 
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SCARBOROUGH’S 
DURHAM CAMPUS 


by Sybil C. Stirling 


During the past two years I have 
been a Scarborough night school student 
at Durham College. Each winter | have 
taken two courses as | am also doing this 
year. With this background experience 
to draw on, | should like to convey to 
you some of the conclusions that |, and 
other Scarborough students, have reached 
concerning the future of the Scarborough 
extension courses at Durham. 


For the students of the Durham 
Region the biggest asset of taking courses 
at Durham is its location, and therefore 
convenience. It takes a dedicated person 
to drive to Scarborough College, a round 


trip of 70 miles, twice a week on the 401, . 


especially in a blinding snow storm at 
night. Most, if not all students, opt out 
of a situation like that and settle for the 
one-night-a-week drive. Far better for 
one lecturer to drive to 40 students, if 
the aim of Scarborough College is to re- 
tain students from this area. Also those 
students have already spent a full working 
day and a rushed supper to attend 
lectures. Night school students are not 
interested, for a variety of reasons, in a 
social life connected with their University 
lectures. Those reasons can range from 
too old, too tired, to too many women! 


It is my observation that most of 
the Scarborough students at DurhamAre 
women school teachers nearing the end 
of the work load required for a degree. 
As this is the year that all students enter- 
ing teachers’ college are required to have 
a degree, then it would be reasonable to 
expect that the number of teachers tak- 
ing extension degrees will drop sharply in 
the next two years. 


In this event, Scarborough then, will 
have to draw from the public as a whole 
if it wants to continue university courses 
at Durham College. That Durham Region 
public is interested in night school is 
evidenced every night at Durham by the 
jammed parking lots and the mobs of 
mature people taking courses. Those 
same people, because they will not have 
the pressures riding on them that teachers 
have to obtain a degree, will take univer- 
sity courses on their own terms. 

Those terms will be the following: 
no requirements for university admission 
beyond being able to pass first-year 
exams; a comprehensive course selection 
dictated by the student’s needs, not the 
availability of lecturers; and a lot more 
dedication, and awareness of the students’ 


problems and interests, on the part of 
those lecturers than has been hitherto 
manifested. 


|, and the other students, feel that 
there is a place and a demand for univer- 
sity courses at Durham College. This is 
one of the fastest growing areas in On- 
tario, and so there are students available 
for those courses. Scarborough College 
-has a golden opportunity to avail itself of 
those future students by providing for 
their needs. 


INTERDIVISIONAL FACULTY 
SQUASH LEAGUE 


Might there be a link between low 
faculty-student ratios and athletic prow- 
ess? On Friday, October 25, a team of 
hard-worked Social Scientists was de- 
cisively beaten at squash by a faculty 
team from the Humanities. Further con- 
firmations (or disconfirmations) of this 
hypothesis will be reported as they be- 
come available. 


SUNDAY CONCERT 


The Music Committee of», Scar- 
borough College regrets that the Con- 
sortium Classicum has been forced to 
cancel its North American tour and thus 
the concert scheduled for November 10 
at the College. 

Fortunately, the Committee has 
been able to arrange as their replacement 
Metamorphosis 4, featuring Monica Gay- 
lord, keyboard, Sandra Watts, oboe, John 
Courtney, bassoon, and Fred Halgedahl, 
violin. 

Their repertoire is drawn largely 
from the Baroque Period. 


Professor John Rex is Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at Scarborough Col- 
lege during 1974-75. He received his 
Ph.D. from the University of Leeds after 
attending primary and secondary school 
in South Africa. He has held the position 
of Professor of Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Warwick from 1970 and is the 
author of numerous books and articles 
including: Race, Colonialism and The 
City, Key Problems of Sociological 
Theory and The Plural Society: the 
South African Case. 

Professor Rex will speak in S-309 at 
12:00 noon on November 6, 1974, on 
“Race Relation as a World Problem’”’. 
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RELEVANCE 
by Louis Mignault 


At the end of a talk which | was 
recently invited to give before the Prin- 
cipal’s Advisory Committee on the ‘“‘Ob- 
jectives of Scarborough College’, and in 
which | proposed “‘the Search for Rele- 
vance’ as the first objective of this 
College, | was asked to give my definition 
of “relevance”. Well, since | am gifted 
with that particular type of wit which 
the French people call /'esprit d’escalier* , 
| managed to mumble a very unsatis- 
factory answer to my honorable inter- 
locutor. | suspect that, in such a situa- 
tion, one should have enough sense of 
dignity to keep his mouth shut after 
having been found not to be @ la hauteur 
de la situation. But the issue is too es- 
sential for me not to beg a second chance 
and attempt to give a more Satisfactory 
answer to this question. 

The first shocking thing my thoughts 
brought to my mind was that | had 
neglected to consult my “‘New Webster”’ 
gilt-edged dictionary. Well, mieux vaut 
tard que jamais .. . But, oh! disap- 
pointment! I had long since forgotten 
that English dictionaries kept away from 
definitions which had any chance of re- 
minding one that philosophy was invented 
before the English language! So, out of 
despair, | took one word out of the 
unsatisfactory definition given, the word 
“pertinent’’? which had enough resem- 
blance to French to enable me to resort 
to more familiar grounds, namely, my 
worn-out French dictionary. ‘‘Pertinent: 
qui se rapporte au fond méme de la cause 
(.. .) qui dénote du bon sens...” (Petit 
Robert). Ohno! The last thing | wanted 
to hear! Don’t we all know that ‘‘le bon 
sens est la chose du monde la mieux 


*Esprit d’escalier: the kind of wit which 


enables one to find out what one should 
have replied only while going down the 
stairway (because the elevator which ser- 
vices the administration floor of our Col- 
lege is so slow that the average faculty 
member cannot afford the time to wait 
for its advent). (Loose translation) 
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partagée”’ (Descartes, Discours de la mé- 
thode)? If so, how can we ever hope to 
escape from the infamous world of ir- 
relevance since there can be no agree- 
ment on the meaning of the opposite? 

Let’s be courageous! Since the 
dictionary refuses to come to the rescue, 
let us fly on our own wings. And since 
we are concerned with relevance in the 
specific field of education, let us ask a 
few questions. What was “‘relevance”’ for 
educators (“the happy few’’) of the 
Middle Ages? One will agree that the 
Middle Ages were characterized by the 
fact that Faith was the very foundation, 
the very soul, of the society. One may 
venture to say, then, that relevance in 
education consisted in providing the stu- 
dent with a method which would enable 
him to investigate reality and answer his 
questions about the world in a way which 
was consistent with the ideals and tenets 
of a religious society. And what was 
relevance for the Renaissance educator? 
Wasn’t it to open the mind of his pupil 
to the marvelous possibilities which the 
wisdom of the Ancients and the dis- 
coveries of the physical world brought 
him? The relevant educator was, then, a 
person who was able to inculcate in his 
student respect for ancient thought and 
enthusiasm for the power of man-the- 
discoverer. Relevance for the educator of 
the XIXth-century French society domi- 
nated by the bourgeois ideals consisted 
in transmitting to the student a very 
specific religious and moral code: its 
purpose was to ensure the type of order 
necessary to promote the values of a 
society dominated by the bourgeois class 
whose supreme values were labour, power 
and material success. For the Frontier 
man of XIXth-century North America, 
relevance in education consisted in trans- 
mitting similar values in a world without 
established classes where everything was 
yet to be done. That world exploded 
with riches which begged to be uncovered. 
The relevant educator was expected to 
promote the desire for such development. 
And what better way did he have at his 
disposal if not the transmission of the 
puritan code of ethics? 


Well, then, if one agrees that, en 
gros, these were some of the successive 
reincarnations of the concept of relevance 
as it affected the field of education, one 
may be tempted to hypothesize that 
relevance is the faithful companion of 
the most glorious child of the modern 
times: Relativity. If one wants to be 
logical, one has to admit, then, that 
relevance, as applied to education, is an 
unseizable Proteus. But might | call your 
attention to the fact that, although it is 
not possible to say what is relevant for 
education sub specie aeternitatis, it is 
quite possible to say what was relevant at 
any given epoch. If so, then, it must be 
possible to say what it means for an 
educator to be relevant today. 


In order to be able to say what 
relevance was at different epochs, we had 
to adopt a particular method which con- 
sisted in finding out what were the basic 
objectives, values and distinctive features 
of each particular epoch. What, then, 
one may ask, are the basic objectives, 
values and distinctive features of our 
epoch? If we can find an answer to this 
question we may be able to say, unequi- 
vocally, what relevance is for educators 
of today. 


If | were to point out the distinctive 
features of our epoch | would simply 
produce a caricature representing a bridge 
with a solid railing along it and, standing 
on the railing, a typical modern man: a 
wide forehead, an intelligent and inquisi- 
tive look in his eyes, an H-bomb sticking 
out of his right pocket, a tall building, 
out of his left one, a dollar sign displayed 
on his boasted chest. Incapable of de- 
ciding whether he should jump in the 
filthy waters and commit suicide or get 
off the parapet and resume his walk to- 
wards new lands, he has decided to stay 
up there and wait for the first strong 
wind to decide. Now, I ask you, is this a 
decision worthy of a hero who, thanks 
to his pride and power, confounded the 
Almighty God whose debris now rest in 
peace in the dumps of our affluent 
society? What are this society’s values 
and objectives? Justice? Genuine Free- 
dom? True Democracy? Understanding? 
Happiness? Hum! Allow me to laugh, if 
this is not too disrespectful and out of 
place! What are they, then? Unlimited 
expansion for its own sake? ‘‘Money, 


money, money’’? | must say that it is 
Starting to sound more like it. But only 
in appearance though. Because, behind 
the shiny walls of our tall buildings, in 
the basements of our mighty money 
temples, around the trenches of our 
divine scientist’s laboratory, some con- 
fusing words are being heard which sug- 
gest more and more convincingly that 
today’s gods are already succumbing 
under the implacable blows of Destiny. 


What, then, may I ask, is relevance 
in education, today? Does not the 
answer become clearer all of a sudden? 
Couldn’t it be that, that which will enable 
the adult of tomorrow to stand on his 
feet and struggle with the powers of 
destruction rather than being handed 
over by his educators mains et poings 
liés to the agonizing gods of Establish- 
ment, isn’t this, that which is relevant? 
If there seems to be one chance that 
humanity may be saved and that this 
chance lays in the possibility which we 
have to turn our eyes within because we 
have found no satisfactory answers to 
come from without, isn’t this, that which 
is relevant for education? If it is obvious 
that the accelerated rate of change which 
characterizes our society, has made out 
of the world of education today, the 
perfect model of the realm of obso- 
lescence, isn’t adapting to those radical 
changes in ways which are equally radical, 
that which is relevant? 

Notice that, in order to be able to 
stand out of the masses of worshippers 
at a time when, raising one’s head, one 
can see that the Almighty Idol is shaking 
on its pedestal, neither courage nor genius 


is needed .. . all one needs is to happen 
to raise one’s eyes from the muddy 
grounds ... at the right moment! But, 


in order to have enough presence of mind 
to know what to do at that critical 
moment, one has to have some visionary 
powers. Because he has to be prepared 
to face the masses once he has warned 
them that they would better move out 
of the way or else the falling statue will 
crush them. And the embarrassing 
question which he is then to be asked Is 
“What do we do now?” 

Oh well! Who said we had to be 
relevant anyway? On va se fatiguer en se 
relevant. We are so comfortable on our 
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“BEER-AND-PRETZELS PARTY” 


Wednesday, November 6 
at 9:00 p.m. 
for students and instructors 
of evening courses 
Beer and pretzels will be served in the 
student lounge area near the main cafe- 
teria. 


ART AT SCARBOROUGH 


More Artist shows, more lectures, 
more movies??? The Art Committee in- 
vites anyone interested in planning this 
year’s art programme to attend a meeting 
on Tuesday, November 5, 1974, in the 
Council Chamber. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 


The University offices will be closed 
over the Christmas holidays on the fol- 
lowing days: 

Monday to Friday, December 23-27 
afternoon of Tuesday, December 31 
Wednesday, January 1. 


ACADEMIC ACTIVITIES 


Professor M.C. Smith (Psychology) spent 
her sabbatical leave at the Psychology 
Department of U.C.L.A. There she had 
the opportunity of recording and pub- 
lishing several experiments which had 
been completed prior to her departure. 
Also, new research was started on the 
basic processes underlying reading and 
word analysis. Finally, she gave several 
seminars and colloquia during the course 
of the year. 


Professor B. Schroeder (Anthropology) 
had to revise completely his sabbatical 
research plans because of tensions which 
developed in Lebanon following the 
army’s attacks on the Palestinean refugee 
Camps around Beirut in May of last year. 
Instead of excavating in Lebanon through 
the summer and fall of 1973 he remained 
in Toronto until late spring this year 
attempting to catch up on a backlog of 
laboratory work. Then this summer, 
supported by a Canada Council grant, he 
returned with a crew of five to the cave 
of Mughara et-Nachcharini in the Anti- 
Lebanon mountains near the Syrian bor- 
der to resume excavations. These lasted 
from early June to the end of August. 
Professor J.A. Lee (Sociology) was elected 
to the Groves Conference on Marriage 
and the Family, a North American or- 
ganization of professionals (sociologists, 
psychologists, counsellors, etc.) which 
has a limited, elected membership and 
which meets annually to discuss changing 
social patterns of marriage and the family. 
Professor Lee presented a paper at the 
1974 meeting. 


Professor M.C. Kirkham (English) spent 
his sabbatical leave in England, partly in 
London and partly in the wilds of Nor- 
folk. He worked at a book planned on 
the poet Edward Thomas, and contracted 
various British diseases. 


Professor W.J. Bancroft (French) spent 
her sabbatical leave doing research in 
French language and literature and other 
related matters in the following places: 


the John P. Robarts Research Library; 


the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris; Filo- 
zofskog fakulteta, Sveucilista u Zagrebu; 
Instytut Filologii Romanskiej, Uniwersy- 
tet Jagiellonski, Krakow; Instytut Badan 
Pedagogicznych, Warszawa; Institute of 
Suggestology, Sofia; the Amazon and 
the Andes. 


Prof G. Scavizzi (Fine Arts) spent his 
research leave in Rome doing work on 
XVI century art. Since the subject of 
his study was the relationship between 
the arts and religion in the Catholic 
countries during the time of the pre- 
Reformation, Reformation and counter- 
Reformation, he spent most of his time 
in Rome, working at the Vatican Library. 
There he found an abundance of material, 
especially from the viewpoint of the 
history of devotion, of religious ideas, of 
theology; so he expanded his research 
into the unexpectedly broad field of the 
writings of Catholic theologians between 
1530 and 1600, on the problem of the 
images and on the art in general. He 
found the work was quite satisfactory 
and hopes some results will soon be seen 
when the essay that he wrote on the sub- 
ject during the summer is completed. 
He adds that Rome herself provided a 
good and exciting environment for the 
work, so that only few times did he miss 
dear old Scarborough College. 


Prof A. Griffin (Physics) has given semi- 
nars on ‘‘Mean Field Theory of the Fer- 
romagnetic Transition in Metallic Films” 
at the following times and places: IBM 
Research Laboratory, Zurich (March 18); 
Institut fur Festkorperforschung, JUlich, 
Germany (March 29); University of 
Liege, Belgium (April 25); Technical 
University, Hanover, Germany (May 7); 
University of Paris, Orsay, France (May 
14); University of British Columbia (Au- 
gust 1). He gave a talk on ‘‘Normal 
Modes and the Surface Correlation Ener- 
gy of a Metal’ at University of Cologne, 
Germany (May 22). A special series of 
invited lectures on ‘“‘Collective Modes in 
Metallic Films: Surface and Finite-Size 
Effects’ was given at Simon Fraser Uni- 
versity in the month of July. 


Prof S. Whalen (Russian and Lingaistics) 
gave a paper on ‘‘Impersonal Sentence in 
Russian’ at the Soviet-American Con- 
ference on the Russian Language held at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology on October 12. The conference, 
jointly sponsored by the Pushkin Insti- 
tute of Moscow and the M.1.T., was in 
two parts: theoretical at the Mass. Inst. 
of Technology and applied at Amherst 
College. Many delegates attended from 
the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., but only 
two from Canada. 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


SUN. NOV. 3. 3:30 p.m. Meeting Place. 
Sunday Concert Series, featuring Franz- 
peter Goebels, harpsichordist. 

MON. NOV. 4. 4:00 p.m. R-4208. 
Meeting of Computer Sub-committee. 
WED. NOV. 6. 12:00 noon. S-309. 
Professor John Rex, Visiting Professor of 
Sociology at Scarborough College will 


speak on “‘Race Relations as a World 
Problem”’. 
2:00 p.m. Council Chamber. Dr. G.A. 


Kenney-Wallace will speak on the follow- 
ing topic: “An Inch of Time: experi- 
ments in picoseconds’’. (This is the first 


2:00 p.m. Council Chamber. Dr. G.A. 
Kenney-Wallace will speak on the fol- 
lowing topic: ‘“‘An Inch of Time: ex- 
periment in picoseconds’’. (This is the 
first of a series of seminars presented by 
the University Chemical Club. These 
talks will be open to all members of the 
College and will be delivered on the level 
of the articles in Scientific American. 
9:00 p.m. Lounge area outside main 
cafeteria. ‘‘Beer-and-Pretzels”’ party for 
evening students. 


WATCHWORD: CAUTION 


In the September 13 issue of the 
Bulletin, Principal Campbell wrote about 
the need for individuals to be aware of 
potential dangers to personal safety and 
to avoid such situations. To further our 
awareness of hazards to personal safety, 
a film entitled, ““Watchword: Caution”’, 
dealing with personal safety precautions 
for women, will be shoWn on Wednesday, 
November 13 and November 20, in H-216 
at 11:00 a.m. (If necessary, the film will 
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be shown again on November 27.) This 
film has been produced by the Metro 
Toronto Police Dept. and is being shown 
on university campuses and at high 
schools. Two policemen will be present 
to answer any questions at the conclusion 
of the film. 

Female members of the College, 
both staff and students, are encouraiged 
to see this film. 


CULTURAL EXTRAVAGANZA 


Music and theatre will be featured 
in two programmes planned for the 
Meeting Place on Friday, November 15. 

At 12:15 Carolyn Gundy, violinist, 
will give a half-hour concert with pianist 
Carol Birtch. This is the first of several 
double engagements planned for the Sun- 
day Concert Series’ Artists; Miss Gundy 
will perform on Sunday, November 17, 
as well. 

In the evening at 8:00 Theatre Passe 
Muraille brings to Scarborough College 
Them Donnellys after a month of per- 
formances at Holy Trinity Church. This 
performance will be the third dramatic 
presentation by our Artists-in-Residence. 


BE REASONABLE 


How can you doubt 
in the face of the electric light? 


MELANGE RELIGIEUX 


I shall sit 
on a bean-bag, a small daisy 
will sprout from my head. That 
is the mute, the revised Flower Sermon. 
Thus | teach THE RESURRECTION. 


ALTITUDES 


‘And then, of course,’ 
she was saying, 

‘We have grown so great 
that now we dreafsi 

only of the possible.’ 


by s.n. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS TEST 
T. Pallandi 


All students and members of the 
Recreation Cenire are invited to take ad- 
vantage of the first two physical fitness 
appraisal and guidance sessions on Satur- 
day, November 9, and Saturday, Novem- 
ber 16. 

Our equipment enables us to: 

i) establish your maximum oxygen 
consumption level — the real key to 
fitness and physical working capacity; 
ii) predict your ideal weight through 
the measurement-of skin folds at six 
different sites; 

iii) estimate your respiratory function 
by measuring your vital capacity and 
your peak expiratory flow rate; 

iv) measure your strength; 

v) measure your blood pressure. 

These tests and the appropriate 
guidance based on the findings are avail- 
able free to all students and to men and 
women who have paid the Recreation 
Centre fee. For non-members there is a 
modest charge. 

Please register at the Physical Edu- 
cation Office, room R2255, or call 284- 
3393. | 


Wine and Cheese Parties 
for evening students at 
Durham College 


Monday, November 18 and 
Wednesday, November 20 

at 9:00 p.m. 
in the Faculty Lounge, Durham College 


ATHLETICS CALENDAR 


In the next few weeks the Recrea- 
tion Centre will be bustling with activity. 
A few key events will be: 

Monday, November 11. 7:30 p.m. Men’s 
Interfaculty Basketball opens its season 
With Meds vs Scarborough. 

Tuesday, November 12. 12:00 noon. 
Interfaculty Football Finals at Varsity 
Stadium. Scarborough’s team is in second 
place and will be playing Trinity in the 
semi-finals on November 6. Watch for 
announcements that Scaroorough will be 
a contender for the Mulock cup. 


Wednesday, November 13. 5:00 p.m. A 
women’s Squash Evening is scheduled for 
all women wishing to meet others who 
play but who are not necessarily in- 
terested in tournament play. 

7:30 p.m. Women’s basketball finals in 
the gymnasium. 

Friday, November 15. The outdoor 
tennis courts go into hibernation!! 
Monday, November 18. 7:00 p.m. Men’s 
Volleyball Tournament. 

Tuesday, November 19. 6:00 p.m. Wo- 
men’s Volleyball Tournament. 
Wednesday, November 20. 5:00 p.m. 
Intermediate Squash Clinic. Register in 
the Physical Education Office. 

Other Scarborough College teams 
exhibiting excellent performances are 
lacrosse, soccer and women’s basketball. 

Also of interest are the upcoming 
“Turkey Tournaments” to be run off at 
the end of November. There will be 
tournaments in: 
Archery 
Badminton Doubles Tennis 
Co-ed Basketball Co-ed Volleyball 

All staff, faculty and students are 
encouraged to participate. 


Squash 


=~ 


PLEASE NOTE: The Post Office in the 
Coilege will be closed on Remembrance 
Day, Monday, November 11, for general 
public business; sorting and distribution 
of College mail will be carried out, how- 
ever. 


ACADEMIC ACTIVITIES 


Professor Franceschetti (Italian) is spend- 
ing his research leave in Europe, working 
onabook on the relation between poetics 
and poetry in Italian early eighteenth- 
century literature. He will travel to 
London, Milan, Florence, Turin an 
Rome to read several manuscripts and 
eighteenth-century printed books, with 
the assistance of a research grant from 
the Canada Council. 

At the end of September and the be- 
ginning of October he attended an inter- 
national convention to celebrate the fifth 
anniversary of the virth of Ludovico 
Ariosto, organized by the Accademia 
Nasionale dei Lincei in Rome; he was 
invited to read a paper on the relations 
between Boiardo’s Orlando /nnamorato 
and Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. 


PROMOTED TO: 

Associate Professor, J.A. Lee (Sociology) 

Associate Professor, R. O’Toole (Socio- 
logy) 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 


FRI. NOV. 8. 8:00 p.m. Studio One. 
“An Evening of Plays’ by Harold Pinter 
and David Compton will be presented. 
Admission is free and everyone ts wel- 
come. 

SAT. NOV. 9. 8:00 p.m. Studio One. 
“An Evening of Plays’”’ by Harold Pinter 
and David Compton will be presented. 
Admission is free and everyone is wel- 
come. 

SUN. NOV. 10. 3:30 p.m. Meeting 
Place. Sunday Concert Series, featuring 
Metamorphosis-4. 

8:00 p.m. Hart House. Sunday Evening 
Concert featuring York Consort of Viols. 
Tickets available in room S-411B. Pro- 
gramme is pested on the Community Re- 
lations bulletin board in the Meeting 
Place: 

MON. NOV. 11. 12:15. Meeting Place. 
Theatre Passe Muraille presents Codco in 
Sickness, Death and Beyond the Grave. 
Admission free, everycne is welcome. 
4:10 p.m. Council Chamber... Meeting of 
the Scarborough College Council. 

TUES. NOV. 12. 10:00 a.m. Council 
Chamber. Meeting of Academic Affairs 
Committee. 

4:00 p.m. Council Chamber. Dr. Hord 
of the Faculty of Dentistry will speak to 
students interested in careers in dentistry. 
7:00 p.m. Council Chamber. Meeting of 
SCSC. Among the items on the agenda is 
a discussion of anew constitution; copies 
of the propased constitution are available 
in the SCSC office, room S-302B. 


WED. NOV. 13. 1:30 p.m. 3rd-floor 
cafeteria. Cultural Affairs Committee 
meeting. 

2:00 p.m. Council Chamber. The Uni- 
versity Chemical Club will present a se- 
minar by Prof. R.O. Harris on “Inorganic 
Models for Oxygen Co-ordination in 
Haemoglobin”. 

3:00 p.m. Council Chamber. Meeting of 
the Scarborough Council General Policy 
Committee. 

THURS. NOV. 14. 4:00 p.m. H-214. 
Decameron, an Italian movie by Pasolini 
(with English sub-titles) will be shown, 
Admission is free and everyone is wel- 
come. 

FRI. NOV. 15. 12:15 p.m. Meeting 
Place. A half-hour concert featuring 
Carolyn Gundy, violinist. 

8:00 p.m. Meeting Place. Theatre Passe 
Muraille presents 7iem Donnellys, Ad- 
mission is free and everyone is welcome. 


SCISA Arts & Crafts Exhibition 
November 4 to 17 
10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
6:30 p.m, to 8:30 p.m. 
Monday to Friday 
2:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


Sunday 
gem cutting paintings 
silversmithing ' wall hangings 
screen printing photography 


collages 
by students and faculty 
of Scarborough College 
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by E. Jackson 


Recently, two California scientists 
have forecast an earthquake to take place 
in Los Angeles some time within the 
next ten or twelve years. This would 
hardly be unusual for that city, but the 
scientists believe the shock’s magnitude 
could equal that of the great earthquake 
of 1906, which virtually destroyed the 
city of San Francisco. 


If the earthquake occurs, social and 
economic damages would be catastrophic. 
Can anything be done to minimize losses, 
and, perhaps more pertinently, is any- 
thing being done, not only in Los An- 
geles, but in other areas of North Ameri- 
Ca subject to the ominous threat of 
earthquakes? 


For about 15 years, beginning at 
the University of Chicago and continuing 
elsewhere, including the University of 
Toronto, a number of geographers have 
been attempting to describe and under- 


stand patterns of response to a group of. 


phenomena usually referred to as “‘na- 


tural hazards’’. These are events such as © 


earthquakes, floods, volcanic eruptions, 
drought, storms, and coastal erosion, the 


generating mechanisms of which are 
usually natural. Losses, however, depend 
as much on adjustment or adaptation to 
the hazard as on the magnitude or in- 
tensity of the event itself. For the past 
four years | have been working on a 
study of perception of and response to 
earthquake hazard on the west coast of 
North America. Field research was 
carried out in Los Angeles and San Fran-° 
cisco, California, Vancouver and Victoria, 
B.C., and Anchorage, Alaska. 


Several theoretical alternatives exist 
which could significantly reduce future 
losses from earthquakes. (Note that the 
word “theoretical” is used: advisedly, 
since few of these actions or policies tend 
to be comprehensively adopted at any 
one time.) At the community or govern- 
mental level the most significant types of 
action are the adoption and enforcement 
of building codes and structural measures, 
supplemented with zoning and land-use 
planning controls. 

While no building exists which can 
completely withstand, without at least 
some damage, the force of a maximum 
probable earthquake, engineers have de- 


veloped design criteria to enhance the 
resistance to earthquake hazard of build- 
ings and other installations. However, 
construction costs increase with addi- 
tional protective measures, and there 
seems to be a widespread tendency to 
meet only the minimum requirements of 
the code, thus failing to achieve optimum 
protection. Another problem is that 
codes apply only to future construction; 
since they are not retroactive, different 
measures need to be taken with regard to 
hazardous old buildings constructed be- 
fore the development of earthquake 
codes. 


Problems of a similar nature cause 
difficulties for the adoption of zoning 
and land-use planning ordinances. Thou- 
sands of dwellings and other structures 
now sit on or close to fault traces, in 
areas which might be better used for 
parkland or other low-density functions. 
At the same time, heavy economic and 
social forces encourage the development 
of hazardous fand, so much so that sub- 
divisions continue to be built, not only 
on or close to faults, but on made land 
(fill) surrounding San Francisco Bay, and 
on dangerous bluffs overlooking the 
southern California coast. Even after an 
earthquake has struck, there may be re- 
sistance to the evacuation of demon- 
strably hazardous sites, and it sometimes 
happens after a number of years, when 


vivid memories of disaster have faded, . 


that there are strong pressures to re- 
colonize. This has already happened in 
Anchorage, within ten years after the 
great earthquake of 1964. 

Adjustments such as zoning and 
building codes imply the need for both 
long-range planning and coping with dif- 
ficult existing conditions. Perhaps this is 
why it is common, especially among the 
general public, to rely on two other types 
of measures. These are: ‘“‘technological”’ 
adjustments connected with research into 


affecting the cause of earthquakes, as 
well as into prediction and forecasting 
methods; and governmental assistance, 
in the form Of disaster relief and rehabili- 
tation programmes. Unfortunately, the 
first set concentrates the coping respon- 
sibility in the hands of a small group of 
scientists and politicians, while depen- 
dence on the latter means that only the 
effects are dealt with, after the fact, often 
discouraging the adoption of adequate 
alternative preparatory actions. 


Another reason for shortcomings in 
preparation is in the realm of experience 
— or lack of it. It seems that some local 
governments, not unlike individual people, show 
an unwillingness to look ahead and plan 
for the possibility of events like earth- 
quakes. Other cities, like Long Beach, 
which suffered millions of dollars of 
losses during the 1933 earthquake, have 
adopted strict zoning controls and build- 
ing codes. Even in the face of experience, 
though, city governments can sometimes 
display an ostrich-like tendency to deny 
the threat. For many years San Fran- 
ciscans referred to the 1906 earthquake 
as the “‘Great Fire’’, ignoring the fact that 
the fire itself, which admittedly caused 
most of the damage, would not have 
occurred without the earthquake. 


Experience with earthquakes is pro- 
bably the most important factor en- 
couraging individuals living in earthquake 
areas to adopt adjustments on their own 
behalf. The most prevalent purchase of 
earthquake insurance, for example, is 
among homeowners who have already 
Sustained several thousand dollars of 
damages, and who are unwilling to risk 
suffering the same magnitude of financial 
loss again. However, most people expect 
the government to bail them out if some 
unforeseeable catastrophe should occur 
in the future, and they tend to ignore 
even the most minor and cheap kinds 
of preparation. 


One real, if not ‘realistic’, method 
of dealing with a threat is to ignore it. 
Yet it cannot be denied that the very 
strong possibility of earthquakes in the 
future causing damages to some of the 
major cities of the continent requires 
foresight in planning, not only by govern- 
ment, but also by the people themselves 
who are subject to the risk. One way of 
achieving this is to institute measures 
which share the responsibility between 
all parties concerned, for example govern- 
ment-sponsored insurance, and a clear 
dissemination of information based on 
research. Only then will it be possible to 
maintain large-scale urban occupance in 
hazardous regions while at the same time 
minimizing potential losses and danger to 
life and limb. 
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Thursday, November 21 
at 9:00 p.m. 

for students and instructors 
of evening courses 
Beer and pretzels will be served in the 
student lounge area near the main cafe- 
teria. 


ENROLMENT INCREASES AT 
ONTARIO UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES 


Ontario universities predict a 4.9 
per cent increase in full-time student en- 
rolment in 1974-75 and a 6.3 per cent 
increase is expected at colleges of applied 
arts and technology. The preliminary 
figures were announced by the Hon. 
James A.C. Auld, Minister of Colleges 
and Universities. 

Enrolment of full-time students at 
universities is expected to reach 146,062, 
up 4.9 per cent from an actual enrolment 
of 139,211 in 1973-74. The anticipated 
enrolment includes 14,137 full-time 
graduate students, whose numbers have 
also increased by 4.9 per cent. Enrol- 
ment of part-time students is expected 
to increase by 4.6 per cent to the equi- 
valent of 19,440 full-time students. (The 
university figures include estimates of 
enrolment at Ryerson Polytechnical In- 
stitute and the Ontario College of Art.) 


ALL CANDIDATES MEETING will be 
held on Tuesday, November 19, at 8:00 
p.m. at Meadowvale Public School, 761 
Meadowvale Avenue. 


Wine and Cheese Parties 
for evening students at 
Durham College 


Monday, November 18 and 
Wednesday, November 20 

at 9:00 p.m. 
in the Faculty Lounge, Durham College 


RESEARCH FUNDS 


Dr. T.C. Clark, Director of the Of- 
fice of Research Administration of the 
University of Toronto, will be available 
on Monday, December 2, at 12:00 noon 
in the Council Chamber to talk about 
funds available for research. Following 
the general session from 12:00 to 1:00 
p.m., he will be available for individual 
consultation; those wishing to make ap- 
pointments to see him at that time, are 
asked to call his secretary, Miss Dillbough, 
at 928-2163. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 


Eva Nichols, a biology demonstrator 
at Scarborough College, is running for 
the position of School Trustee in Ward 9. 
She would appreciate volunteer help for 
her campaign. If you have some time 
that you could give, please call her at 
282-0446 or leave a message in room 
S-241. 


NEWS FROM LIBRARY 


Mr. Guenter Semmler, who has 
worked for the College Library since 
1965 and been Supervisor of Circulation 
since 1967, is leaving to settle in British 
Columbia. His library colleagues pre- 
sented him with a clock and a framed 
picture of some of the staff dressed in 
late nineteenth-century tennis costume. 
His presence at the Circulation desk and 
‘ his cheerful handling of all the problems 
engendered by lack of space and of the 
difficulties under which the Circulation 
staff work, will be greatly missed. | am 
sure that members of the College wish 
him well in his new endeavours in the 


West. 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


FRI. NOV. 15. 12:15 p.m. Meeting 
Place. Carolyn Gundy, violinist, will give 
a short concert. 

2:00 p.m. Council Chamber. Meeting of 
the Academic Affairs Committee. 

8:00 p.m. Meeting Place. Theatre Passe 
Muraille presents Them Donnellys. 

SUN. NOV. 17. 3:30 p.m. Meeting 
Place. Sunday Concert Series featuring 
Carolyn Gundy, violinist. 

MON. NOV. 18. 4:00 p.m. S-319. 
Geography Scarborough is sponsoring 
Professor Ali Tayyeb in a lecture on 
“Concept of the Flat Earth’”’. 

4:00 p.m. R-4208. Meeting of Scar- 
borough College’s Computer Sub-com- 
mittee. 

TUES. NOV. 19. 3:00 p.m. H-214. 
Film of Oedopus Rex, directed by Ty- 
rone Guthrie. 


4:00 p.m. S-143. Professor R. Siebel- 
hoff will speak on the ‘Democracy in 
the Painting of Frans Hals and Rem- 
brandt”’. 

4:00 p.m. Council Chamber. There will 
be a meeting of the College’s Council. 
WED. NOV. 20. 11:00 a.m. H-216. A 
film Watchword: Caution will be shown 
for female members of the College. 


2:00 p.m. Council Chamber. Dean A. 
Walker will give a seminar, sponsored by 
the University Chemical Club, on ‘‘Co- 
ordination Complexes of Transition Me- 
tals in Low Oxidation States”’. 


THURS. NOV. 21. 9:00 p.m. Lounge 
area outside main cafeteria. Party for 
evening students. 

FRI. NOV. 22. 7:30 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. 
Roof of Scarborough College. Skywatch- 
ing with the College’s astronomers, 
weather permitting. There will also be 
films in room S-309. The films will be 
shown even if the weather does not per- . 
mit the scheduled skywatching. 
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THE PROGRAMME IN MYTH AND 
RELIGION 


by John H. Corbett 


Its belief system is an important 
part of any society. Great advances have 
been made in recent years by many dis- 
ciplines in the study of religion and myth, 
of the various ideologies or belief systems 
which arise from the common experience 
of a society and reflect its most essential 
structure. Several years ago a number of 
people at the College — particularly 
among those teaching in the Humanities 
and Social Sciences — conceived a com- 
mon dissatisfaction with the efforts being 
made at the College to introduce students 
to this important area of study. The 
programme in Myth and Religion is an 
attempt to remedy that situation. This 
should not be taken to imply that this 
area of study had been altogether neg- 
lected before this programme was devised. 
The College has unusually good resources 
for this field of study in many areas — 
anthropology and history are two disci- 
plines where this is especially true; anda 
number of significant courses have been 
offered by several disciplines for a num- 
ber of years. But members of the faculty 
involved in these areas of study and 
teaching felt that our efforts lacked co- 
ordination and coherence; perhaps it 
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would help bring this area to the atten- 
tion of students and facilitate their study 
in it if we co-ordinated all our various 
offerings into a cohesive programme. 


The Myth and Religion programme 
still has its shortcomings; we did not 
think it possible to press for the expan- 
sion of faculty which would allow us to 
offer courses in the phenomenology of 
religious belief (that is, religious belief 
studied as a phenomenon in itself, rather 
than as an incidental feature, however 
important, encountered during the course 
of work in other disciplines); on the 
other hand the programme is now able 
to draw on the expertise of Professor 
Richardson in the area of early Christian 
Studies. There are advanced courses 
available on the St. George Campus (in 
Religious Studies as well as in the various 
disciplines involved in our programme). 
And we feel that simply by defining and 
organizing this area of study we shall be 
able eventually to attract more students 
into this programme. As yet only a few 
students have expressed such an interest; 
but we anticipate a wider response in the 
future. 


The primary importance of this pro- 
gramme of study lies in the fact that it 
introduces students to a wide range of 
human experience of great significance 
which has been widely neglected by 
educated people. Such a programme 
would also serve aS a preparation for 
more advanced study in any discipline in 
which a student might encounter the 
the phenomenon of belief — that is, 
virtually every discipline in the Humani- 
ties and Social Sciences. This programme 
would also help prepare the student for a 
career in teaching or in the ministry; and 
it would serve as a useful background to 
the study of law — for legal thought 
shows many of the characteristics of the 
belief systems studied in this programme. 
But despite these obvious career oppor- 
tunities open to students in this field | 
would choose to emphasize the contribu- 
tion which such a course of study makes 
to the general intellectual and human 
development of the student — that is, 
after all, the principal purpose of liberal 
education in general and the main social 
function of Scarborough College. 


Information about the specific 
courses listed in the calendar under this 
programme can be obtained from the 
people who teach them, or from me in 
my role as Supervisor of Studies. | am, 
of course, more than eager to discuss this 
area of study with anyone interested in 
it, whether at the College or outside it. 
Such people should feel free to contact 
me at my office or at home as their con- 
venience dictates. 

Office No. H-520 
Phone (office) 284-3171 
(home) 482-6171 


DRAMA PRODUCTION 


Approaching Simone is an award- 
winning play based on the life of Simone 
Weil, a French philosopher-radical-social 
reformer and mystic who died during the 
Second World War. Written by Megan 
Terry, the play uses mime, music, docu- 
mentary material and poetry to portray 
its central character. . 

The play is a cooperative effort by 
Theatre Passe Muraille and students of 
Michal Schonberg and Leigha Lee Brown. 
Rick Friend, pianist and composer, will 
provide musical accompaniment. 

Directing this production is Frank 
Canino who has taught at the University 
of Ottawa. Samantha Langevin, formerly 
of Theatre Passe Muraille and the St. 
Lawrence Centre, will create the virtuoso 
role of Simone. 

Performances will be at 8:00 p.m. 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, Novem- 
ber 28 - 30 in the TV Studio. 

Admission is free but the number of 
Seats is limited. For reservations call 
284-3150. 


FALL CONVOCATION 


There will be two fall convocation 
ceremonies this year, to be held on: 
Wednesday, November 27 at 8:15 p.m. 
for the Installation of the Chancellor, 
Dr. Eva W.M. Macdonald, for the con- 
ferring of honorary, first professional and 
undergraduate degrees, and for the award- 
ing of diplomas and certificates. The 
honorary graduands will be Mrs. W. 
Grace MacInnis and Professor Emeritus 
Donald G. Creighton, formerly of the 
Department of History in this University. 
Friday, December 6 at 8:15 p.m. for the 
conferring of graduate degrees. 


All members of the academic staff 
are invited to take their places in the 
academic processions which will assemble 
at 7:55 p.m. on both occasions in the 
Council Chamber, Simcoe Hall. Acade- 
mic costume will be worn. 


Will you please note that tickets 
will be required for all persons attending 
as members of the audience. (Graduating 
students will be issued tickets for parents 
and friends.) Tickets will not be required 
for those taking part in the academic 
processions. 

There will be a reception for mem- 
bers of the graduating classes, their 
families and friends in Hart House im- 
mediately after the convocations. 


RESEARCH FUNDS 


Dr. T.C. Clark, Director of the Of- 
fice of Research Administration of the 
University of Toronto, will be available 
on Monday, December 2, at 12:00 noon 
in the Council Chamber to talk about 
funds available for research. Following 
the general session from 12:00 to 1:00 
p.m., he will be available far individual 
consultation; those wishing to make ap- 
pointments to see him at that time, are 
asked to call hissecretary, Miss Dillbough, 
at 928-2163. 


A Prairie Boy’s Winter 
by William Kurelek 


An exhibit of art by William Kurelek will 
be opening in the Art Gallery in the 
Meeting Place on Thursday, November 
28. 


DETECTION OF BREAST CANCER 


From November 26 to 29 there will 
be a continuous film demonstration of 
self-examination for breast cancer at the 
Medical Science building lobby. The 
film will be run from 12:00 noon to 2:00 
p.m. and physicians and mastectomy 
patients will be present to answer ques- 


tions. All women are encouraged to see 
this film. 


STUDENTS INTERESTED IN A CA- 
REER IN LAW are invited to meet Ms. 
Marie Huxter, Assistant Dean and Di- 
rector of Admissions of the Faculty of 
Law, U. of Toronto, on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 26 at 4:00 p.m. in the Council 
Chamber. 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


FRI. NOV. 22. 7:30-9:30 p.m. Roof of 
Scarborough College. Skywatching with 
the College’s astronomers, weather per- 
mitting. There will also be films in room 
S-309. The films will be shown even if 
the weather does not permit the sche- 
duled skywatching. 

SUN. NOV. 24. 2:30 p.m. Reception 
Desk. Guided tour of Scarborough Col- 
lege. 

3:30 p.m. Meeting Place. Sunday Con- 
cert Series featuring Jean Edwards, so- 
prano. 


9:00 p.m. Hart House. Sunday Evening 
Concert. Programme is posted in the 
Meeting Place and tickets are available in 
room S-411B. 


MON.NOV. 25. 10:00 a.m.-12:00 noon. 
Dance Studio. There will be a workshop 
and improvisational theatre conducted 
by Mr. David Sheppherd of New York. 
All interested students and faculty are 
invited to attend. 


TUES. NOV. 26. 4:00 p.m. Council 
Chamber. Ms. Marie Huxter, Assistant 
Dean and Director of Admissions, U. of 
Toronto Law School, will speak to stu- 
dents who are interested in acareer inlaw. 


WED. NOV. 27. 10:00 a.m.-12:00 noon. 
Dance Studio. There will be a workshop 
and improvisational theatre conducted 
by Mr. David Sheppherd of New York. 
All interested students and faculty are 
invited to attend. 


12:00 noon. R-3103. Professor R. Man- 
zer will give a lecture on ‘‘Canadian Poli- 
tical Development: Towards a Politics of 
Participation and Sharing”’. . 
2:00 p.m. Council Chamber. The Uni- 
versity Chemical Club is sponsoring a 
seminar to be given by Professor T.T. 
Tidwell on “Organophosphates:  Ferti- 
lisers; nerve gas; and chemical research”’. 
3:00 p.m. Council Chamber. Meeting of 
the College’s General Policy Committee. 


4:00 p.m. R3011. Meeting of the Ath-- 


letics and Recreation Subcommittee. 


THURS. NOV. 28. 12:00 noon. Council 
Chamber. Poetry reading by Ralph 
Gustafson. 

Meeting Place Gallery. Exhibit of art by 
William Kurelek opens. 


8:00 p.m. TV Studio. A play by Megan 
Terry, Approaching Simone, will be 
given. Admission is free; for reservation 
call 284-3150. 


FRI. NOV. 29. 8:00 p.m. and 


SAT. NOV. 30. 8:00 p.m. TV Studio. 
A play by Megan Terry, Approaching 
Simone, will be given. Admission is free; 
for reservation call 284-3150. 


ACADEMIC ACTIVITIES 


Professor Alan Thomas (English), on sab- 
batical leave last year, visited Washington, 
DC., in the fall to give a paper, and found 
that city composed of huge heaps of 
littleness everywhere abounding. He 
worked in London in the winter and saw 
the lights going out one by one; in 
Greece in the spring he saw the phoenix 
vanishing down its orifice of flame. He is 
grateful to the Canada Council for grant- 
ing him these visions. 

Professor Clare Hopen (Anthropology) 
has been invited to chair the ‘“‘Contem- 
porary African Films” session of the 
1974 American Anthropological Associa- 
tion Film Screening Programme to be 
held in Mexico City, November 19 to 24, 
1974. His films The Market’s Edge and 
Soro will be shown at the meeting. 
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CHANGES AFFECTING STUDENTS 


by John O’Donohue 
SCSC President 


A number of developments have 
occurred at Scarborough College this fall 
which are indicative of a responsible at- 
titude towards the academic needs of 
students on the part of student and 
faculty members of various task forces 
and committees at the College. 


The Academic Affairs Committee 
for instance has agreed to remove the 
word “Probation” from the transcripts 
of those students who have been or who 
are presently on academic probation. 
This decision is certainly in the student’s 
interest because such a remark on a 
transcript could easily lead to erroneous 
conjectures in the minds of perspective 
employers or admission boards to schools 
of graduate studies. The rationale used 
at the Academic Affairs Committee was 
that the actual marks achieved will stand 
for themselves and the designation “‘pro- 
bation” was essentially superfluous. 


A task force has been working 
actively to review the structure and opera- 
tion of the Committee on Standing, the 
committee where students may petition 
for exemption from any academic regula- 
tions of the College. Many changes are 
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needed and | believe that a major change 
must be to allow students to be present 
when their appeal is being considered by 
the committee. This is necessary because 
my experience as a member of the Com- 
mittee is that a number of students fail 
to explain adequately in writing some 
aspect of their academic problems. Hence 
it is possible for students to lose their 
petition merely because some piece of 
information was not known to the Com- 
mittee members. If the appellant were 
present then any queries the members 
may have would be readily answered. 
My impression is that members of the 
task force reviewing the Committee on 
Standing are sympathic to this change. 


The Marks Discrepancy Task Force 
is presently making interim suggestions 
to the Academic Affairs Committee that 
will help to alleviate a major problem at 
the College, that being the fact that 
students of equal ability and aptitude, 
taking different courses of similar diffi- 
culty, should expect to receive generally 
similar marks. Studies of mark distribu- 
tion patterns at Scarborough College in- 
dicate that this is not the case. The final 


recommendations of the Task Force 
which will be forthcoming in January 
should help to prevent gross mark dis- 
crepancies in the future. 


The College through its committees 
has agreed to improve the study carrel 
area on the third floor of the S-wing. 
This location was never intended to bea 
study area but the fact remains that this 
is a main function of that corridor. The 
The present level of audio and visual 
distraction in this area undermines the 
duration and degree of concentration 
that any student may hope to achieve 
while studying. It appears that we can 
look forward to a broadloomed hallway- 
study area with portable acoustic dividers. 


College Council has approved the 
concept of a work-study programme in 
administration. This will allow students 
who will be future administrators within 
the three tiers of government to gain 
actual experiences in government work 
while studying for their B.A. degree at 
university. The programme, designed to 
allow 100 students to study four months, 
then work four months, will have the 
added benefit of enabling each student 
to finance his or herself through univer- 
sity without having to cope with the 
added burden of heavy loans or parental 
dependency. This will undoubtedly be 
one of the most interesting special aca- 
demic programmes offered next Septem- 
ber. 

My involvement with the above 
committees and task forces has varied in 
nature as well as in scope. In some areas 
my activity has been minimal while in 
other areas it has been quite intensive. 

It is satisfying to see student - 
oriented problems being solved and inno- 
vative study programmes implemented. 


A NEW FUNDAMENTAL 
DISCOVERY IN PHYSICS 
by P.J. O'Donnell 

About two weeks ago it was an- 
nounced that a new particle (W) has been 
discovered — papers describing the ex- 
periments will appear in the December 
2 issue of the Physical Review Letters. 
This new particle, with mass of 3.105 + 
0.003 GeV and width less than 1.3 MeV 
(1GeV = 10° electron volts and 1 MeV 
= 10° electron volts) was discovered in- 
dependently by two groups of physicists. 
One group at the Stanford Linear Ac- 
celerator Centre (SLAC) in California 
consisting of Professor B. Richter and 
34 other physicists found that particle 
while doing experiments on electron- 
positron (ee’) annihilation at the SLAC 
electron-positron storage ring facility 
(SPEAR). In June of this year a 30% 
enhancement of the cross-section (loosely 
speaking, an area within which scattering 
will take place) was observed at 3.2 GeV 
and a set of measurements carried out in 
200 MeV steps was made which then led 
to the observation of this very narrow 
resonance. The observed cross-section 
rises sharply from a value of 25 nb (1 
nanobarn = 107° cm ) to avalue of 2300 
+ 200 nb at the peak. 

The other group which reported the 
discovery of this new particle was that of 
Sam Ting (and 13 others) at the Brook- 
haven National Laboratory in Long Is- 
land, New York, who had been involved 
in a large programme to study the be- 
haviour of reactions pp > e*e X ie. pro- 
tons scattering off proton to form 
electron-positron pairs and other stuff 
(labelled X since it is the e*e pair which 
was detected). The incoming protons 
have an energy of 30 GeV. Ting’s group 
found 500 events corresponding to a 
mass of 3.1 GeV and very few outside 
this region. They christened it the J 
particle (apparently this is similar to a 
Chinese script for Ting!). 
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Normally resonances are found 
fairly frequently in high energy physics 
— there are about 200 or so listed in the 
little blue book which most particle 
physicists carry — so why all the fuss 
about this one? The reason is that this 
one is fundamentally different from most 
of the others. Among particles of its 


_ type it is about twice as heavy as existing 


known ones but more important it is 
extremely narrow (by at least a factor of 
100 narrower than most of the others). 
This implies that it is inhibited from 
decaying into the many lighter existing 
particles. This could mean the discovery 
of a new quantum number or selection 
rule just as in the discovery of “‘strange- 
ness” about 20 years ago. This new 
quantum number (called ‘‘charm’’) has 
been hoped for by many theorists in the 
past few years since some of the most 
elegant of recent theories seem to require 
such a selection rule. Another possibility 
is that it could be the long-awaited W 
boson — a particle which has been postu- 
lated for about 20 years to mediate the 
weak interactions of sub-atomic particles 
— although if this is the case it would 
seem to negate the recent advances in 
the unification of the weak and electro- 
magnetic interactions. 


Since all that is known about this 
particle at this time is that it exists, it is 
clear that a great deal of emphasis, both 
experimentally and theoretically, will be 
placed on obtaining further information 
about it as soon as possible for it repre- 
sents a new phenomenon in our attempts 
to understand the basic laws of nature. 


Monday, November 25, 1974 


The account given above was written 
last Friday. Since then Richter has an- 
nounced that the SLAC group have dis- 
covered another new particle at 3.695 
GeV again with a narrow width. No one 


knows at the moment whether there are 
any more of these particles. These dis- 
coveries imply a real change in our 
understanding of the structure of matter. 


INTERNATIONAL CRAFT SALE 
AND FILM FESTIVAL 


The World University Service of 
Canada (WUSC), an international organi- 
Sation of university students and faculty, 
is sponsoring an International Craft Sale 
and Film Festival as part of its pro- 
gramme for Third World Week at the St. 
George Campus of U. of Toronto. 

Crafts: 

A selection of over 200 different 
handicrafts including batiks from Kenya, 
carvings from Honduras, ponchos from 
Bolivia, rugs from Peru, plus many more, 
will be on sale in the Pendarves Room, 
International Student Centre, 33 St. 
George St., beginning Monday, December 
2 through Friday, December 6 from 
12:00 noon to 9:00 p.m. each day. 

The sale is being held primarily to 
provide a market for the products of 
craftsmen in developing communities. 
In addition it increases international co- 
Operation and raises funds for WUSC 
Projects both overseas and in Canada. 
Films: 

A festival of films about and from 
developing areas will be shown in the 
Cumberland Room of the International 
Student Centre, from Sunday, December 
1 to Friday, December 6 at 7:30 p.m. 
Admission is $1.00 per night. 

The films being shown have been 
made in the following countries: Pale- 
stine, Colombia, India, Senegal, Indo- 
nesia, Trinidad and Canada. 

Please see the Community Relations 
bulletin board (in the Meeting Place) for 
the programme of films. 
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COLLEGE CHRISTMAS CARD 


Scarborough College Christmas cards are 
available at the bookstore for $.10 each. 


WANTED: CLERK TYPIST Il 


Location — Life Science Secretarial Area, 
Scarborough College, Room S-521B. 


Salary Range — $5340 - $6500 - $7400 


Duties — Operate the centrex telephone 
answering system, which is expected 
to be installed early in 1975. In the 
meantime, you will be assisting the 
Life Science Secretaries with typing 
assignments and miscellaneous clerical 
duties. 

Requirements — Type 50 to 60 wpm. 
accurately. Good telephone manner. 

Contact Mr. L.A. Montgomery, 284-3131. 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


FRI. NOV. 29. 2:00 p.m. Council 
Chamber. Academic Affairs Committee 
meeting. 

8:00 p.m. T.V.Studio. A play by Megan 
Terry, Approaching Simone, will be given. 
Admission is free and everyone is wel- 
come. For reservations call 284-3150. 


SAT. NOV. 30. 8:00 p.m. T.V. Studio. 


A play by Megan Terry, Approaching 
Simone, will be given. Admission is free 
and everyone is welcome. For reserva- 
tions call 284-3150. 

SUN. DEC. 1. 3:30 p.m. Meeting Place. 
Sunday Concert Series featuring the 
Classical Brass. 


MON. DEC. 2. 12:00 noon. Council 
Chamber. Dr. Clark, Director of ORA, 
will discuss funds available for research. 
12:15 p.m. Meeting Place. The Classical 
Brass will give an half-hour concert. 
TUES. DEC. 3. 4:10 p.m. Council 
Chamber. Meeting of the College’s 
Council. 


WED. DEC. 4. 3:30 p.m. S-143. Pro- 
fessor Clare Hopen (Anthropology) will 
show films on Africa. They are entitled 
Soro (The Beating Game) and The Mar- 
ket’s Edge. 

3:30 p.m. Council Chamber. Meeting of 
the Bookstore Subcommittee. 

THURS. DEC. 5. 12:00 noon. Council 
Chamber. Jean Skelhorne, Assistant Pro- 
gramme Coordinator in the School for 
Continuing Studies, will give a report on 
her 1973-74 research at the College, in 
which she will talk informally about 
student and faculty attitudes toward the 
climate of learning here. 

12:15 p.m. T.V. Studio I. Theatre Passe 
Muraille presents an experimental play, 
Brutal Paradise, by P. Melnick. Admis- 
sion is free and everyone is welcome. 
4:10 p.m. Council Chamber. Meeting of 
the College’s Council. 

FRI. DEC. 6. 12:00 noon. Meeting 
Place. SCISA Variety Show: singing, 
dancing, skits presented by various ethnic 
groups of the College. 
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by Rorke B. Bryan 


The British “presence” in Antarctica 
has now lasted for precisely 30 years, a 
record which is not approached by any 
other country. Even for a nation whose 
idiosyncracy has always tended to the 
colonization of uninhabitable lands this 
requires some explanation. The British 
“presence” is based on a claim to a 
wedge-shaped sector of Antarctica cen- 
tred on the Antarctic Peninsula — a sector 
which is coincidentally claimed by both 
Argentina and Chile. The South Ameri- 
can claims are based on approximate 
poleward extension of national boun- 
daries. The British claim is based on 
their belief that the Antarctic mainland 
was first sighted in 1819 by an Irishman, 
Edward Bransfield, then serving with the 
Royal Navy. This claim is somewhat 
undermined by the existence of Russian 
and American rivals for the honour of 
first sighting. 


The first sighting triggered no in- 
terest in the British government until 
1943 when a rumour reached London 
that the German merchant raider Pinguin 
was using the Antarctic Peninsula (alias 
Graham Land, Palmer Peninsula and 
O’Higgins Land) as a base for depreda- 
tions in the South Atlantic. A naval ex- 
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pedition, Ope¥ation Tabarin, was mount- 


ed and arrived in the Antarctic in 1944 
in good time to bolt the door behind the 
elusive Pinguin. 


Out of the Operation Tabarin grew 
the peace-time Falkland Islands Depen- 
dencies Survey, which operated a net- 
work of bases through the peninsular 
area. The initial objective was to support 
territorial claims, so base leaders were 
vested with impressive authority as both 
postmasters and magistrates. An attempt 
to enforce the magisterial authority on 
trespassing Argentinian airmen in the 
early 1950’s resulted in salvoes straddling 
one British base hut, but by the time 
FIDS gave way to the British Antarctic 
Survey in 1961 it was an established tra- 
dition in the area to exchange simul- 
taneous diplomatic protests and dinner 
invitations. With the ratification of the 
Antarctic Treaty scientific objectives re- 
placed political motives. 


The mature off-spring of Operation 
Tabarin is a string of eight bases extend- 
ing to the southern end of King George’ 
VI Sound. Some small meteorological 
stations have only five base members, 
while larger “‘sledging’’ bases may have 
up to 12. In total the bases need about 


100 men. There is no great problem in 
obtaining volunteers although radio ope- 
rators are always scarce and doctors are 
unobtainable. The normal contract 
period is for three years, of which about 
30 months is actually spent in the 
Antarctic. Termination of the contract 
depends on the ability of ships to pene- 
trate pack-ice and relieve bases, so it is 
not at all uncommon for contracts to be 
extended at the more southerly bases. 


The journey south is a leisurely one 
with stops in Uruguay, the Falkland Is- 
lands and at all bases, but once base is 
reached the tempo of life increases. 
Summer at a base is a confusion of build- 
ing, unloading, checking stores, hunting 
for dog food and entertaining visitors so 
that the departure of the ships in early 
March is usually treated with great relief. 
Base life quickly settles down into a 
more or less regular routine of met. ob- 
servations, building maintenance, cook- 
ing, radio schedules, sledge and tent re- 
pairs, training runs for dog teams, photo- 
graphy and skiing. It is a comfortable 
and secure existence constrained only 
marginally by the increasingly severe 
weather and dwindling daylight. Accom- 
modation is cramped but adequate, and 
the rigours of life are alleviated by large 
base libraries and record collections, and 
a satisfactory supply of tobacco and 
alcohol. 
imaginatively can be excellent — menus 
at the more experienced bases also in- 
cluded occasional local delicacies such as 
seal steaks and roast cormorant, while 
sheep carcasses can be ordered from the 
Falklands during the summer at $5.00 
per carcass. 


On asledging base life is more varied 
as field parties come and go through the 
winter. A large sledging base may have 
60 huskies to look after, which doubles 
the work and quadruples the enjoyment. 
On such bases many members will spend 
up to half their total time on field trips. 


Food is abundant and if used - 


Then life is dramatically different, for 
comfort is minimal, security frequently 
non-existent and the weather dominates 
totally. As soon as it leaves base a sledge 
party must be completely independent 
whether the trip lasts two weeks or six 
months. 


A sledge party usually includes two 
nine-dog teams and three men (so that 
there is a sporting chance of retrieving 
anyone who falls down acrevasse). Loads 
are restricted to 100 lb. per dog, within 
which limit must be included man and 
dog food, tents, sleeping bags, stoves, 
sledge repair kits, skiing trail markers, 
theodolites, radios and medicinal brandy. 
Luxuries are limited to ten paper-backs 
and one change of clothes, which is nor- 
mally kept for emergencies. Towards the 
end of a six-month sledge trip the exact 
definition of an emergency becomes a 
matter of opinion. 

Weather is of paramount importance 
on a sledge trip governing the feasibility 
of work and travel.In good weather camp 
can be broken, sledges loaded and lashed 
and dogs harnassed in about 90 minutes, 
with a standard allowance for separation 
of dog fights. For the first half mile the 
team travels flat-out at about 15 m.p.h., 
but then settles down to a steady 3 
m.p.h. At this pace the dogs will run 
until sunset without difficulty while the 
driver skiis alongside, daydreaming. Such 
days are rare, however, and more often 
travel turns into back-breaking work as 
the team flounders through soft snow. 
Often travel ends suddenly as the wind 
abruptly rises to hurricane force whipping 
up a blinding, suffocating  spindrift. 
Pitching camp and outspanning the dogs 
may take three hours in such weather. 
Often each driver must make a separate 
camp although the sledges may be only 
50 yards apart. 

The storm may drop in hours, but 
it usually lasts for a week, and two weeks 
with winds constantly above 100 m.p.h. 
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are common. The noise is endless and so 
is the tension, for enforced lie-ups eat 
into food,and fuel supplies diminishing 
the safety' margin. There is a constant 
danger that the tent will disintegrate, 
although they are replaced every season. 
Outside the simplest job, such as feeding 


_ the dogs, takes two hours instead of ten 


minutes. 

When the wind drops the silence is 
indescribable. A dog’s bark can be heard 
ten miles away, and when you climb up 
onto a ridge you can clearly discern is- 
lands over 200 miles away. If the dogs 
then throw back their heads and begin to 
howl in unison then the moment is com- 
plete and it is easy to understand why 
everyone in the Survey wants to be ona 
sledging base, and why everyone who has 
visited the Antarctic wants to return 
there. 


SCARBOROUGH SCHOOLS 
BIOLOGY TEACHERS 


by G.F. Israelstam 


The S.S.B.T. have met twice this 
term. On both occasions the meetings 
were well attended, thanks to Mr. Ed. 
van Neuvenhove’s persistent badgering of 
his colleagues. At the first meeting, held 
on October 24, the teachers were pre- 
sented with information about plants — 
frequently considered to be a dead or- 
ganism, perhaps even extinct. They were 
in fact informed that they were alive and 
well and living at Scarborough College 
and that their growth and development 
is effected by a number of hormones. 
The presentation was made by the author 
of this article. 


On November 21, Dr. C.K. Govind 
intrigued his audience with the intricacies 
of kidney function at Woburn Collegiate. 
On both occasions refreshed by gastro- 


nomic treats (i.e. coffee) and educational 
delights, the teachers after lengthy dis- 
cussions dashed off to impart their new- 
found knowledge to their students. 


SPORTS NEWS 


@ The week of November 18 was a 
record-setter for men’s interfaculty teams 
representing Scarborough College. On 
Tuesday the 19th, Scarborough’s soccer 
team met Erindale in the finals. During 
the last minutes of play, Scarborough 
tied the game 1—1. After two overtime 
periods, neither team had scored, so the 
match was decided by a series of 15 
penalty kicks. The final score was 12—11 
leaving Scarborough the Men’s Interfac. 
Soccer Champs! 

@ On Wednesday evening (November 
20), the Men’s Lacrosse team played 
their final game against Forestry. The 
first half was very close and ended with 
the score of 3—3. In the second half, 
Scarborough took the lead and ended 
the game with a score of 7—3. 


@ During the same week the women 
were not idle. The ice-hockey team de- 
feated St. Hilda’s 5—O even though many 
of the players were tied up writing term 
tests. Both the women’s teams for volley- 
ball and basketball hosted invitational 
tournaments. Although Scarborough 
played well, Centennial College’s fine 
volleyball skills and ball control made 
them the tournament champions. 

® The Basketball Tournament was an 
opportunity for the Scarborough women 
to settle an old rivalry with Erindale. 
Scarborough engineered an easy win over 
Glendon, and went on to beat both 
Seneca and Erindale by two points to 
win the tournament. 


SKYWATCHERS SURPRISED 


The Scarborough College Astrono- 
mers hosted a successful evening of sky- 
and film-watching Friday, November 22. 
After an initially chaotic period during 
which it was “Standing room only” on 
the observing deck, many visitors ad- 
journed to the warmth of S-319 to view 
the films, Radio Sky and Crab Pulsar. 
Those left on the roof were nearly done 
in by a large cloud bank which advanced 
menacingly from north west to south 
east. Fortunately, it proved to be of 
limited extent and opacity; the moon 
could be seen through it (at some loss in 
resolution though). 

After the clouds had gone, the 8- 
inch telescope was trained on Jupiter and 
the observers were amazed to note that, 
lo, the innermost satellite, had appeared; 
its shadow could be seen in transit across 
the planet’s disc, something which none 
of those present had seen before. Other 
objects viewed during the evening were 
the Pleiades (whose brightest stars are 
younger than our sun), the Orion nebula 
(where stars are still forming), a double 
star, and the great spiral galaxy in Andro- 
meda (which was hard to find because of 
the bright sky). 

The next astronomical “‘show’”’ will 
be on Friday, December 13, at which 
time there is a partial solar eclipse with 
83% of the sun’s disc being covered at 
maximum. The middle of the eclipse 
will occur at about 1050 E.S.T. and the 
duration of the eclipse will be about 
three hours. If weather permits, the 8- 
inch telescope will be used to project an 
image of the sun, beginning at about 
0975-E7S.13 


PLEASE NOTE: This is the last issue of 
the Bulletin for this term; publication 
will resume during the first week of the 
spring term. 


LIBRARY DONATION 


Friends of George Cheng Kam 
Chuen, former student of the College 
who died in a car accident this year, 
donated his books to the College Library. 


ENROLMENT FIGURES 


The following figures show the num- 
ber of students registered at Scarborough 
College on December 1 of this year and 
last year: 


1974 1973 
Full-time students* 3359 2641 
Part-time students 1109 1041 
Non-S.C. students 
taking courses here 201 242 


*A full-time student,by the government’s 
definition, is one with a stated course- 
load of four or more courses. 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


FRI. DEC. 6. 12:00 noon. Meeting 
Place. SCISA Variety Show: singing, 
dancing, skits presented by various ethnic 
groups of the College. 

SUN. DEC. 8. 3:30 p.m. Meeting Place. 
Sunday Concert Series featuring Pierre 
Auge, concert guitarist. 

MON. DEC. 9. 10:00 a.m. Council 
Chamber. General Policy meeting. 


THURS. DEC. 12. Meeting Place Gal- 
lery. Last day for exhibit of art of 
William Kurelek. 

FRI. DEC. 13. 9:15 a.m. Roof of Col- 
lege building. Partial solar eclipse will 
be observable through the 8-inch tele- 
scope (weather permitting). 
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ECONOMISTS DISCUSS INFLATION 


by J.S. Cohen 

In mid-November a group of high 
school economics teachers from the Scar- 
borough area met at the College with the 
economics faculty to discuss the current 
inflation. Six members of the College 
faculty started the meeting with brief 
outlines of their views on the Causes, con- 
sequences, and possible cures for the in- 
flation. The discussion was then thrown 
open for comments and questions from 
the other participants. After a couple of 
hours, the group broke up for sherry and 
dinner. In this resume of the meeting | 
will focus on the comments made by the 
College faculty. 


As Susan Westin emphasized, the 
inflation stems for the most part from 
the increase in the price of crude oil, 
other natural resources and agricultural 
products. The problem is not so much 
that these prices rose but that workers 
and businessmen in other sectors both in 
Canada and elsewhere have tried to keep 
their real incomes constant by pushing 
up prices and wages. Thus, the initial 
Price increases have induced rounds of 
wage and price hikes. As Michael Kra- 
shinsky pointed out, in such a Situation 


it might be wise for the Canadian govern- 
ment to reduce tariffs. This would force 
down some domestic prices and halt the 
rise in others. While only a temporary 
expedient, it would certainly slow the 
inflation. 


Richard Westin argued that inflation 
in a world with flexible exchange rates 
creates no real problems. If prices go up 
at a uniform and predictable rate, it is 
possible to adjust wages, dividends, rents, 
interest on savings and so on to compen- 
Sate for the inflation. The only diffi- 
culties come from adjusting to changes 
in the rate of inflation, for the most part 
a transitory concern. R. Westin observed 
that we can learn to live with some infla- 
tion as many Latin American countries 
have done. We should be prepared to set 
up the automatic adjustment mechanisms 
necessary to offset the distributional 
effects of inflation and get on with the 
more serious problems of unemployment, 
poverty and so on. 

John Gemello noted that many 
economists contend that an inverse re- 
lationship exists between the rate of in- 


flation and the percentage of the labour 
force unemployed, that is, the fewer 
workers unemployed the higher the rate 
of inflation. Furthermore, as unemploy- 
ment falls, it takes higher and higher 
rates of inflation to get unemployment 
down a little more. To make matters 
worse, it seems to some that the rate of 
inflation associated with a given level of 
unemployment has gone up and will 
probably continue to rise. Gemello did 
say that not all economists acknowledge 
the existence of such a relationship. This 
more optimistic group argues instead 
that what appears as a connection be- 
tween unemployment and inflation is 
actually fluctuations in job search acti- 
vities in response to changing real wages. 


S. Westin felt that the correct com- 
bination of conventional monetary and 
fiscal policies could control or at least 
slow the inflation to an acceptable rate. 
Lorie Tarshis, on the other hand, argued 
that the monetary authorities, by pur- 
suing the standard policy of raising in- 
terest rates to halt the price rise, had 
exacerbated rather than eased the in- 
flation. High rates of interest have dis- 
couraged producers, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers from holding inventories and the 
lack of goods on hand has led to severe 
shortages and bottlenecks. Since the 
only way the market can ration goods is 
through price increases, these shortages 
have set up strong inflationary pressures. 
Tarshis suggests that interest rates should 
be lowered not raised if the authorities 
want to hold down the inflation. 


Jon Cohen noted that all these argu- 


ments fall somewhere within the body of 
traditional economic analysis and tend to 
ignore the radical economists’ argument 
that both the inflation and the recession 
serve the interests of the capitalists in 
their struggle with labour over division 
of the income pie. These economists 
stress that monetary and fiscal policies 
designed to control inflation also act to 
discipline labour. 

It would be useful to deal with each 
of these arguments in turn and to try as 
well to summarize the general discussion. 
However, neither of these can be done in 
a short article. As the comments il- 
lustrate, economists are divided on how 
to deal with the concurrent problems of 
rising unemployment and inflation that 


confront the country. The recent budget 
brought down by the liberal government 
is moderately expansionary, more con- 
cerned with stimulating economic acti- 
vity than with stopping the inflation; to 
some extent, it corresponds to the recom- 
mendation of R. Westin. The success of 
these policies, however, may be deter- 
mined by what happens elsewhere in the 
industrialized world. 


INTRAMURAL SPORTS 


Intramural sports start the week of 
January 13. 


Mondays — 

Floor hockey 5:00—7:00 p.m. 
Tuesdays — 

Indoor hockey 4:00—7:00 p.m. 
Wednesdays — 

Basketball 5:00—7:00 p.m. 
Thursdays — 

Co-ed volleyball | 5:00—6:00 p.m. 


Teams are invited to enter before the 
starting day of the schedule. Teams from 
the faculty, staff, residences and student 
clubs are welcomed. 


Contact the Physical Education Depart- 
ment if you are interested. 
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SOCIAL REALISM: ‘1925-1975 
by Charlotte Caton 
Cultural Affairs Committee Secretary 


Students of Canadian art led by 
Mr. Shane Stuckey, a third-year fine arts 
student, have presented a petition bearing 
277 signatures to College Council asking 
that room R-3103 be declared a multi- 
purpose lounge suitable for art exhibits 
and general lectures but used exclusively 
as a study room in the month preceding 
each examination period. 

Students of Canadian art are trying 
to organize a major exhibition of Cana- 
dian painting titled “Social Realism: 
1925-1975”. The response from the 
funding agencies and public and private 
galleries has been very enthusiastic. With- 
in the College financial support from the 
Cultural Affairs Committee will be con- 
sidered when Mr. Stuckey can assure the 
Committee that there is suitable display 
area in the College. 

Mr. Stuckey as a member of the Art 
Committee was aware that plans to con- 


_vert R-3103 into a lounge suitable for art 


displays were cancelled. This decision 
was based on the stated needs of students 
for study space. However, room R-3103 
is the most suitable area for art exhibits 
in the College according to the three 
curators from the ROM who recently 
visited the College with a view towards 
placing a major exhibit here this term. 
Also, without R-3103 the Art Committee 
will be unable to accept the request of 
the National Gallery for space for an 
exhibit in September. Without R-3103 
the exhibit of Social Realism will most 
likely not be arranged. 


The College Council will consider 
the matter again. 


ENGLiSH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE COURSES 


Courses will be offered for either 
two or four hours per week from January 
20 until April 4, 1975. . 

This programme is funded by the 
School of Continuing Studies and no 
additional tuition fee will be charged. 

Enrolment will be limited to 15 
students per class in the four-hour courses 
and 10 students in the two-hour courses. 
ESL/UT/O — Oral Production Course 


This course is designed to increase 
fluency in a variety of speaking situa- 
tions, concentrating on formal and tech- 
nical presentations and reports. It is 
also intended to increase aura! compre- 
hension, particularly in a lecture situa- 
tion. Pronunciation practice will be pro- 
vided when necessary. 


ESL/UT/W — Writing Skills Course 
This course is designed to increase 
facility in expository writing, including 
reports and essays. It will concentrate on 
organization, grammatical structure and 
logical development. 
ESL/UT/AW — Advanced Writing Course 
This course is designed to increase 
facility in expository writing at an ad- 
vanced level. It will concentrate on or- 
ganization, logical development and style. 
For information and application 
forms contact: 
The School of Continuing Studies 
119 St. George Street | 
Telephone: 928-2400 
or the Student Services Office at the 
College. 


ACADEMIC CALENDAR 


FRI. JAN. 10. Meeting Place Gallery. 
Earla Alexander’s exhibit of paintings 
and sculptures will be in the Gallery until 
January 27. 

3:00 p.m. Council Chamber. Meeting of 
the General Policy Committee. 


TUES. JAN. 14. 10:00a.m. Council 


Chamber. Meeting of the Academic 
Affairs Committee. 

WED. JAN. 15. 1:00 p.m. Council 
Chamber. Prof. Alan Thomas will give 


an illustrated talk about Victorian photo- 
graphy. 


DID YOU KNOW THAT ...? 


@ Stan Bohonek, asecond-year science 
student at Scarborough College, has won 
the 1975 Senior Men’s Figure Skating 
Championship for the central Ontario 
region. He will be competing for the 
eastern Canada regional championship 
held at Oshawa, January 9—12. 


On Sunday, January 12, there will 
be a bus leaving the College (from the 
bus stop at the Recreation Centre) at 
12:00 noon to take any interested spec- 
tators to the Oshawa Civic Auditorium 
to watch Stan in competition. Tickets 
($3.00 each) can be purchased at the 
auditorium. 


© The York/U. of Toronto Higher 
Education Seminar, which was composed 
of a group of academics and interested 
and knowledgeable persons from the 
community, met during the last academic 
year to discuss the responsibilities and 
essential requirements of the contem- 
porary university in the Ontario context. 
They have produced a brief report, en- 
titled Ontario and Its Universities; copies 
of this report can be had on request 
from room $411B or by phoning (284) 
3243. 
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@® CIDA offers scholarships, up to a 
maximum of $11,500 per year, to Cana- 
dian citizens who have completed a pro- 
vincially recognized post-secondary course 
of studies and who wish to enhance their 
professional competence in the field of 
international assistance. More informa- 
tion about the scholarships can be found 
in the Student Services Office or by 
writing to the Canadian International 
Development Agency, Scholarship Pro- 
gram for Canadians, Human Resources 
Division, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A 0G4. 

March 1, 1975 is the deadline for 
completed applications. 


CHANGES IN PARKING 


Due to the heavy usage of the park- 
ing lot by members of the College, a 
situation has arisen such that the present 
reserved parking lots east of the recrea- 
tion building cannot handle the demands 
of those having yearly reserved tickets, 
prepaid monthly books of tickets and 
daily cash tickets. Added to this is the 
traffic problem of an extended back-up 
on Military Trail caused by the parking 
attendant stopping cars to collect daily 
fares. 

We have now attempted to relieve 
this situation partially by discontinuing 
the accommodation of daily ticket pur- 
chasers and reserving the east parking 
area for yearly ticket holders, (approxi- 
mately 600) and prepaid monthly books 
of tickets (approximately 100). Realising 
that an additional demand will be placed 
on the usage of the free lots on Military 
Trail the College has constructed an 
additional free lot west of the existing 
lots which will accommodate approxi- 
mately 70 cars. 

The daily 30¢ parking charge has 
now been discontinued. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 
RE-ORGANIZATION 


by D.R. Campbell 


It has become increasingly clear 
that, with the growth of the College and 
the complexities of the University govern- 
ing structure, some internal administrative 
re-organization at the College is desirable. 
Three areas of activity deserve particular 
attention: the Registrarial operation, re- 
lations with the Committees of Govern- 
ing Council, and the rising levels of ad- 
ministrative work borne by _ Division 
Chairmen. 


The registrarial operation became 
much more complex with the introduc- 
tion of the credit system, the growth in 
numbers of courses, and the strain on 
teaching space caused by the growth in 
enrolment. 


Representation from the College on 
committees of Governing Council is 
limited to one committee, two major 
sub-committees and one lesser sub-com- 
mittee and the Scarborough-Erindale 
member of the Governing Council itself 
is from Erindale. 1 have attempted to 
keep in touch with the issues before the 
committees and to attend some meetings, 
but have found this to be increasingly 
difficult because of the growing volume 
of work at the College. 


January 17, 1975. 
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The four Division Chairmen have 
greater responsibilities than almost any 
Department Chairman on the St. George 
campus because of the number of disci- 
plines for which the former are respon- 
sible and the need to keep in touch with 
Department Chairmen on appointments, 
graduate instruction and so on. More 
active programmes of advising and in- 
structional development will require more 
time of the Division Chairmen. 


As administrators of the largest col- 
lege in the University, with responsibility 
for the physical facilities, with our own 
student body, and with the growth of the 
past two years, there are considerably 
more pressures than in the case of our 
St. George counterparts. 

Re-organization of the Registrarial 
operation 

In order to promote more effective 
operations, the existing responsibilities of 
the Associate Dean and Registrar will be 
divided between two persons, and several 
new functions added. For the duration 
of his five-year appointment (to June 30, 
1976, when he goes on leave) Dean King 
will be Associate Dean (Academic), re- 
porting to the Principal. Mrs. Curri will 


become Director of Academic Services 
and also report to the Principal. Their 
duties will be as follows: 


(i) Associate Dean (Academic) 


Student Services 

— counselling 

— student loans 

— bursaries and scholarships 

— petitions 
Academic advising 
Review of marks and standards 
Services to Instructional Development 
Academic discipline 
Member, sub-committee on standing 
Relations with Governing Council 

committees 

— admissions policy 

— appeals 

— curriculum 

— academic discipline 

— scholarships 

— other 


(ii) Director Academic Services 


Admissions 

Fees and fees collection 

Registration and pre-registration 

Data processing 

Room allocation 

Timetable 

Marks and transcripts 

Graduation 

Calendar 

Projections of student and course 
enrolments 

Secretarial Services to Council and 
Committees. 


In the fall of 1975 a College com- 
mittee will be invited to review the ap- 
propriate functions and title and seek a 
successor to Dean King. Mrs. Curri’s 
initial appointment is on an acting basis, 
to be reviewed in the fall of 1975. Dur- 


ing Mrs. Curri’s impending maternity 
leave, Professor Ritchie will serve as 
interim Director of Academic Services 
until her return. 


Assistance to Chairmen 


In the Faculty of Arts and Science 
each department has appointed a time- 
table representative; they meet with a 
representative of Mr. Foulds’ office (Sec- 
retary to the Faculty) and produce enrol- 
ment projections, allocate hours and 
rooms and laboratories for all courses and 
sections, and make decisions regarding 
requests for changes in rooms and times. 


It is clear that at Scarborough we 
have not spent enough time on course 
enrolment projections, and that our chan- 
nels for requests for timetabling, room 
allocation and change have thrown an 
excessively heavy burden upon the Regi- 
strar’s Office. To alleviate this situation, 
the Chairmen have agreed to appoint a 
Division timetable representative almost 
immediately. Together with Academic 
Services they will decide upon timetables 
and room allocation and become the 
channels for all requests on these sub- 
jects arising within the Divisions. 


We have already started to make 
projections of course enrolments for Sep- 
tember, 1975. Using these projections as 
to numbers and required sections we 
should be able to make available a time- 
table and room allocation schedule prior 
to pre-registration by students in the 
College during 1975. Students would be 
expected (with their Academic Advisors) 
to pre-register in such a way as to avoid 
timetable conflicts. 

Also, | have suggested to the Chair- 
men that they discuss with their col- 
leagues the desirability of appointing a 
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faculty member to a new post which 
might be called Academic Secretary. If 
it is decided that such a post is desirable, 
the incumbent might take over the work 
of the timetable representative, might 
become the Academic Advising Co-ordi- 
nator, and assume other tasks to be 
specified. (In Social Sciences there is 
already an Associate Chairman and the 
appointment of an Academic Secretary 
may not be regarded as necessary.) These 
appointments would free Chairmen for 
the basic tasks of dealing with curricula, 
instructional development, appointments, 
and allocation of budgets. 


Stan Bohonek won the Eastern Ca- 
nada Men’s Figureskating Championship 
held at the Oshawa Civic Auditorium on 
January 12. He will now be competing 
for the Canadian title in Quebec on 
February 1. 


CANADA COUNCIL GRANT 
INFORMATION 


Four levels of support are available 

from Canada Council to faculty mem- 
bers in the Humanities and Social 
Sciences: 
(i) Grants over $5000 are handled 
directly by Canada Council and there are 
four deadlines each year for these grants. 
(ii) Grants between $1500 and $5000 
are also handled directly by Canada 
Council; there are no definite deadlines 
for these grants but applications should 
be forwarded through Research Admini- 
Stration at least four months before the 
planned starting date of the project. 


(iii) Grants from the Canada Council 
General Grant Fund, under $1500, are 
handled by the Humanities and Social 
Sciences Committee at U. of Toronto. 
There are three meetings a year, with the 
next meeting being held in the spring. 


(iv) Grants for travel to conferences in 
which the applicant is actively partici- 
pating are also available from the Canada 
Council General Grant Fund. These 
travel grants cover the cost of travel only. 
Application is made in the form of a 
letter, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Humanities and Social Sciences Com- 
mittee, at Research Administration, out- 
lining the requirements of the applicant. 

Grants under $400 are also available 
from the Humanities and Social Sciences 
Committee. These grants are considered 
at least monthly by the Chairman of the 
Committee. 

Application forms for these pro- 
grammes and other application informa- 
tion is available by calling 928-2874. 


NEW MEMBER OF LIBRARY 


The Library has a new coin-operated 
Xerox 7000 reduction copier. Its pre- 
decessor retired from overwork and in- 
ability to cope with the demand. The 
new machine will make copies from a 
variety of original sizes: 

1. size-for-size copies, letter or legal co- 
pies; 

2. reduces legal to letter size; 

3. reduces computer print-out to letter 
Size; 

4. reduces 2 letter-size originals to one 
letter size; 

5. reduces 14” x 18” originals to one 
letter size. 


Because of the rental charges on the 
machine, cost per exposure is 10 ¢. How- 
ever two pages of original and sometimes 
up to four can be accommodated on one 
exposure. 


Try it! 


HELP WANTED: Save the Rouge Valley 
System Movement, a group who are en- 
couraging master planning for the region, 
needs all interested volunteers. Contact 
Lois or Bob James at 284-3193. 


HOUSE FOR RENT:  Fully-furnished 
(including piano and all household ap- 
pliances), all-electric, two-storey house 
for rent in Agincourt; 4 bedrooms, 2) 
bathrooms, study, separate dining and 
living rooms, breakfast room, family 
room with fireplace and walkout to treed 
backyard; pleasant neighbourhood, next 
to golf course, close to schools and 
shopping. Available mid-July 1975 to 
mid-August 1976. Rent $450/month 
excluding utilities, etc. (approx. $70/ 
month). No pets. For appointment call 
(416) 293-1734 or (416) 928-3053, or 
write The Leutheussers, 6 Kilchurn Castle 
Drive, Agincourt, Ontario M1T 2W2. 


ACADEMIC CALENDAR 


MON. JAN. 20. Meeting Place Gallery. 
Last week of the exhibit of art by Earla 
Alexander. } 
4:10 p.m. Council Chamber. Meeting of 
the College’s Council. 

9:00 p.m. Faculty Lounge. University 
Women’s Club will present a lecture by 
Mr. H.W. Sutherland entitled ‘‘The Future 
of a Heresy: Velikovsky’s Catastro- 
phism’’. 

TUES. JAN. 21. 8:00 p.m. S-309. Mr. 
Barry Lord will speak on ‘The Struggle 
for a People’s Art Today”’. 


WED. JAN. 22. 1:00 p.m. R-3103. 
Professor L. Tarshis will speak on ‘“‘Inter- 
national Counterfeiting: The Euro-Dollar 
Market and What it Means to Canada’’. 


ACADEMIC ACTIVITIES 


D.R. CAMPBELL (Economics) partici- 
pated in a panel discussion on the world 
food crisis at the Albert Campbell Li- 
brary on December 6, 1974. 

December 22, he led a panel discussion 
on “The Training of Economists and 
Economic Administrators: Issues and 
Options” at the “Colloquium on the 
Training of Economists” held at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


J. CORBETT (Classics) gave a lecture on 
“Urban Development in Rome: The 
Forum” at Trent U. on December 5. 


H. KLEIN (Anthropology) read a paper 
entitled ‘‘Enumeration and Quantifica- 
tion: Linguistics, Ethnographic and Cog- 
nitive Reflexes’’ at the meetings of the 
American Anthropological Association in 
Mexico City, November 24. 
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HALFWAY UP PARNASSUS, by Claude Bissell. 1974. University 
of Mlorcivto Press. 197 ps Price: $12.50. 


This is a book which I strongly recommend to all members of 
the faculty of Scarborough College, not only to those who 
are familar with the turbulent years of student unrest, but 
also for the neophyte so that he or she may better under- 
stand the past history leading up to our present form of 
University government and student participation. 


Dr. Bissell, a scholar, a noted student of Canadian history 
and a most capable administrator, describes in a clear and 
consise manner the events (trials and tribulations) leading 
up to the formation of the Governing Council. No important 
details have been omitted and many Sidelights of student 
demands have been included, for example, the sit-in that 
took place in Simcoe Hall concerning student demand for a 
day-care centre which caused President Bissell to leave iby 
a back passageway unknown to the students, used only a few 
times before to escape from dEebhieuit persistent: visitors. 
in order to avoid a confrontation. Although "student up- 


(continued over leaf) 


As you wtll have noticed, the Bulletin is not tn tts usual 
format this week for the IBM typewriter, used to produce 
the justified columns, is broken; hopefully, tt wtll be 
repatred in time for next week's tssue. 


The numerous meetings with staff, students, Board of Gov- 
ernors, etc. are discussed in detail with respect to the 
most salient points including the author's impressions of ~ 
the participants: "...... from the very beginning both 
students and staff assumed that the partition between the 
academic and the financial was wrong, and that the Board 

of Governors and Senate were incapable of responding ade- 
quately to the problems of the University". 


If a member of our faculty should contemplate a novel or 
play, after the design of "Goodby Mr. Chips'» this book will 
supply the necessary grist for the literary mill from stu- 
dent to professor to President. Entering this great "Hall 
of Learning", starry-eyed and worshipful of his brilliant 
professors, he eventually became one of them and finally 
the top man. Then came the "final reckoning": "When I 
left office on June ‘30, 197) 2 hadino feeling worscrmumone. 
Many of the old and revered traditions he admired as a 
student were dead or dying. 


Writing about the changes in the University graduation 
ceremonies and particularly the banquets he said: "The 
engineers still pursued the old tradition: students in 
white ties; favours delivered to the tables; toasts care- 
fully prepared..... I reflected that I might be seeing one 
of the last survivals of the old, genteel, self-confident 
University". To contrast the change in student attitude 
the author describes an incident when he was asked to speak 
at the University College dinner, his own College and one 
he highly respected: "One of the leaders of the parity 
group that had been disrupting meetings of the Faculty of 
Arts and Science, dressed with elaborate sloppiness, his 
long hair held back by a headband, moved about distribut- 
ing marshmallows. I came on unintroduced, raced through 
my remarks, eliminating pages of manuscript as I proceed- 
ed to the accompaniment of laughing and giggling. I was 
glad to escape." 


I trust that the above review and examples will whet the 
appetite of my colleagues at Scarborough College to read 
this fine book. To me, Dr. Bissell was, without question,, 
one of the most scholarly, most tolerant, and the warmest — 
president I have known - and I have experienced four of 
them. Please read the book. You will enjoy every page. 


Ea Ae. Urqunarme 
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Information 


1% All faculty members are asked to submit to 
their Discipline Representative or Assistant 
Chairman specific requests for: 


(i) “times, (number of hours - lectures etc. 
seminars, tutorials, laboratories) -with= "=> 
reasons for particular times. S 


(ii) rooms with special facilities. oO ERG & 
H . LIBRARS 
(imiecontlicts ito; bexavoided’ (ecg. teathing 
other courses, disciplinary conflicts, 
teaching downtown). 


- 


(iv) special problems to be recognized. 


(v) any other information which will help the 
Committee. 


This information will be required by the Comit- 
tee no later than February 4. If we do not hear 
from colleagues by this date we shall have to 
accept responsibility for allocating rooms and 
times. 


2: The Assistant Chairmen or Divisional Representa- 
tives will be asked to be responsible for the 
Submission of their discipline's requests on or 
before this date to the Timetable Committee, c/o 
Mrs. M. LeHerissier, Academic Services. They may 
well wish to meet to discuss the matter. 


3: The Committee will attempt to produce a prelim- 
inary timetable by February 21 and will then ask 
for corrections to be handed in by February 28. 
A final timetable will then be issued at the 
same time as the Calendar which should enable 
students to prepare an accurate schedule for next 
year, avoid conflicts and enable faculty members 
to plan courses realistically. 


If the Committee is to make a success of its task 
it will need the information outlined above and the co- 
operation of everyone in the College. Any comments or 
enquiries can be directed to any member of the Committee. 


COLLEGE sTIMETABLE COMMITPER 
DygCeura i Dar now 


In the last Bulletin you will have read that a 
College Timetable Committee was to be established. 
This Committee has now met for the first time and ‘a 
commenced work. It consists of the following mem- 
bers representing the various Divisions and Groups - 
Mrs. Penny Western (Humanities), Professor P. Leah 
(Physical Sciences), Mr. L. Montgomery (Sciences), 
Professor C. J. Sparrow (Social Sciences). Members 
of Academic Services - especially Mrs. M. LeHerissier 
and Mrs. G. Curri (and in her absence Professor J.C. 
Ritchie) - will work closely with the Committee. 


The Committee is responsible for the creation 
of a satisfactory timetable for the College's academic 
activities for this summer and for next year. it 
will also be in charge of room allocation and all 
requests for changes of rooms, etc. 


The new timetable will be started "from scratch" 
and to enable the Committee to do the best possible 
job it will be necessary for all members of the 


College to firstly be given some guidelines under © 
which to work and secondly for them to provide the 
Committee with all relevant information. All fac- 
ulty members should have received a memorandum 
about this by now. The guidelines and information 
required are given below:- 
Guidelines 
ue: The Committee is producing a timetable and al- 
location of rooms which, owing to the pressure 
of room availability, the large numbers of 
sections, etc. will have to be tightly adhered 
to. 
Zi Classes will be scheduled where possible be- 
tween 9:00 acm. “and=osU07 p.m lor tunemdday aac 
between 7200. p.m. dand-10*00) p.m. t Ort nem oli 
courses. K 


SPE Any request for changes of room allocation 
must in future be directed through the Division 
or Group member of this Committee. 


STAND, UP ALL SCHOLARS; OR WHERE HAVE ALL THE CHAIRS GONE? 
by P. Keast 


Isaac Newton is said to have written his treatise 
"Principia Mathematica" while standing at his desk, 
claiming that the brain functioned better when one 
was in that position. Cardinal Newman is supposed to 
have written "Apologia pro Vita Sua" while standing. 
These stories may be apocryphal, but it appears that 
the philosophy behind them is alive, well and rampant 
in R-wing. 


The rooms of R-wing were provided with full sets 
of furniture is September, by Mr. Mann's office. What 
occurred then can only be described as irresponsible 
behaviour by faculty and students. Furniture was 
moved from room to room, with no attempt to return it 
after classes. First come, first served was the rule, 
and many students found themselves imitating Isaac 
Newton, but without the desk. 


The solution to the problem is simple; do not move 
furniture. We ought to insist on classrooms large 
enough for our classes. In any case, each room held 
as many chairs as the Fire Marshall allowed. To hold 
a class with numbers in excess of fire regulations is 
a different kind of irresponsibility. (There are 
other solutions to over-crowded classrooms - extra 
sections as was done in MAT A26, MAT A4OF, and 
MAT A56F). 


Many hours of classes have been lost already this 
year while students go foraging for chairs. Whatever 
the problems of overcrowding, the short term solution 
of moving furniture is surely no answer. 


DENTISTRY OPEN HOUSE 


The staff and students of the Faculty of Dentistry of 
the U. of Toronto will hold the annual Open House on 
sunday, February 2 from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. (The Faculty 
is located at 124 Edward Street.) There will be an 
opportunity for visitors to tour the building and to 
see demonstrations of teaching methods and student 
work. 


NEW STUDY AREA 


Starting Monday, January 27 the third-floor dining-room 
in the H-wing-will be open from 2:00 p-m. till College 
closing time for use as a quiet study area. 


COLLEGE CALENDAR © 
MON . SU ANS G2a 3 10300 a.m = 4 200np-m: Meeting Place. 
French-Canadian Craft Workshops - enamel, pottery, weaving. 

TUES. GUAN 22-6 le 00 Ure isce en  e Omer. toc Meeting Place. 


Book and record collection featuring Madame Francoise 
Gaudet-Smet, French-Canadian author. 


8:30 p.m... Meeting’ Place. Bal Populaire, a) folk dancing 
group, will perform. Tickets are available in Foyer 
Francais (room S223B) or in the Meeting Place. 


WED. JAN. (2905555 10" O02 ae mages Oem Studio. Flew 
Festival. 


1:00 p.m. --Room R-3103.. Dr Gavan ew ec peakeonee 2c 


Financial Future of Universities: in Ontervo: ss 0ldswiner in 
Smaller Bottles". 

3:30 p.m. Portable 357. Meeting of Bookstore Sub- € 
committee. 


3:30 p.m. Council Chamber. A general meeting, under the 
auspices of the General Policy Committee, will be held to 
discuss recommendations from the University Academic Affairs 
Committee regarding tenure and academic appointments. Pro- 
fessor J. Dove, Chairman of the Academic Affairs Committee, 
will be present for this meeting. 


8:30 p.m. Meeting Place. Les Seguin, well-known French- 
Canadian singers, will perform. Tickets are available in 
Foyer Francais (room $223B) or in the Meeting Place. 


THURS. JAN.230.-22 9°20 S00 faces —see0 Ore rs Meeting Place. 
Children's Day - workshops designed for elementary school 
children in connection with Le Bonhomme Carnaval. 


3:10 p.m. Council Chamber. Meeting of Academic Affairs 
Committee. 


ER ee Neaeeaiies 103 00a. Miei=24 :00s pam: Meeting, Place. 
Jean J. Bourgault, French-Canada's foremost wood sculptor 
from the Artisan Centre, St. Jean Pont Joli Jue mn eed 
display his work as well as demonstrate this age-old trad- 
LtLonalscrnaret. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT CENTRE 


by Eric McKee, Director of LS. 


For most students at the U. of 
Toronto, post-secondary education is es- 
sentially a Canadian experience, in that 
their years at university are Spent ina 
social and cultural environment little 
different from that in which they lived 
prior to coming to university. However, 
for the foreign students on Campus and 
and for the increasing number of Ca- 
nadian students who include some form 
of international work, study or travel in 
their education, university is distinctly 
an international experience, and it is for 
these persons that the International 
Student Centre and its services are pri- 
marily intended. 


The Centre’s services to foreign 
students begin at the time they are ad- 
mitted to the University with the mailing 
of specially prepared material containing 
information of which a student should be 
aware before departing for Canada. Upon 
arrival at the University, the student is 
assisted in finding both temporary and 
permanent accommodation. Most foreign 
students have a meeting with the Foreign 
Student Advisor within a few days of 
their arrival at which any questions or 
concerns they may have are dealt with, 
and they are encouraged to attend one 
of the weekly orientations which the 
Centre organizes during August and Sep- 
tember. 


January 31, 1975. 


Throughout the year the Centre 
provides advice and assistance with vir- 
tually any matter of concern to a foreign 
student, including personal problems, 
difficulties in cultural and social adjust- 
ment, legal and immigration matters, and 
finances. The Centre offers an English 
Language Programme to upgrade students 
in oral and aural skills, and makes re- 
ferrals to other programmes in the Uni- 
versity and the community where ap- 
propriate. Small loans are available to 
assist students in financial emergencies. 


Besides providing services designed 
to meet the needs of foreign students, 
ISC endeavours to assist them to meet 
Canadians and share their culture with 
them. On several weekends throughout 
the year, foreign students have the op- 
portunity to spend time with Canadians 
in their own homes. In addition, through 
the DIALOGUE programme, | foreign 
students serve as resource persons in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the 
Toronto area. 

For Canadians interested in some 
form of international work, study, or 
travel, ISC’s INTERCHANGE programme 
provides information and advice about 
the wide range of opportunities abroad. 
This is done through a cross-indexed in- 
formation system which is continually 


updated and expanded. The emphasis Is 
on informed, educational travel rather 
than on “‘tourist’’ type programmes, and 
this year, in the spring, ISC will run 
orientation sessions for potential travel- 
lers, dealing with several parts of the 
world, and using foreign students from 
those countries as resource persons. 


ISC is located in Cumberland House, 
at the south-west corner of the St. George 
campus. The facilities are used by a 
wide range of social, political, and cul- 
tural groups, both from the University 
and the outside community. The Centre 
itself sponsors educational, cultural and 
social events, usually with an interna- 
tional perspective, and these are open to 
anyone who wishes to participate, as are 
all programmes at ISC. 


Clearly, the relevance of ISC, as a 
place or facility, to students at Scar- 
borough College is rather limited. As 
well, while the services offered by the 
Centre to both Canadian and foreign 
students might be relevant to students at 
Scarborough College, such services are 
only useful when they are fairly accessible 
to the users. Should there then be some 
kind of branch of ISC at the suburban 
campuses? Discussions about the kind 
of contribution ISC could make have 
been, so far, fairly inconclusive, and the 
comments and suggestions of potential 
users at Scarborough College would be 
most welcome indeed. 


SCISA 
by Michael G. Haynes 


In 1969-70, a group of energetic 
Students, who because of their different 
cultural backgrounds, sought to fil what 
they perceived to be a social and educa- 
tional vacuum here at the College. They 
subsequently formed a group, named the 
Scarborough College International Stu- 
dents’ Association. 

The atmosphere at Scarborough 
College at that time was much more that 
of a community college than it is now. 


$2,000 this year; 


The small enrolment, 1832, facilitated 
greater personal contact and most stu- 
dents knew each other. Thus, S.C.1.S.A. 
was not only well known by the student 
body, but their aims, problems and con- 
tribution to the life of the College were 
understood by the international students 
and supported by all students and faculty 
members. Moreover, S.C.I.S.A. not only 
catered to the social needs of interna- 
tional students, who often had great 
problems of orientation into their new 
environment, but to the social needs of 
Canadian students — who by far made up 
the greatest proportion of S.C.1.S.A.’s 
membership as they do today. S.C.1.S.A. 
grew in popularity through their success- 
ful dances, forums on controversial topics, 
and many other social and_ cultural 
events. A 


The College has grown since that 
time, with a full-time student population 
of 3359. Naturally, as with any high 
density population, there is bound to 
emerge social problems, such as aliena- 
tion, poor interpersonal relationships, 
and prejudices resulting from the reduc- 
tion of personal contact and lack of 
understanding between students belong- 
ing to the different ethnic groups. 
S.C.1.8.A.’s role became clouded, espe- 
cially to new students. (Therefore, it is 
not surprising to hear comments about 
S.C.1.S.A. based on lack of information 
or misinformation.) 


Another problem that has arisen is 
the vying for status and power by certain 
student groups. Students’ Council, for 
example, has passed a resolution saying 
that they should run all major dances at 
the College and in so doing, has drastically 
reduced S.C.1.S.A.’s annual budget from 
a high of $8,000 in 1969-70 to a low of 
whereas, their own 
budget has grown with the increased 
student population. This reduction in 
funds has obviously restricted $.C.1.S.A.’s 
activities, but has by no means reduced 
the group’s original goal — the fulfilment 
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LETTER TO THE COLLEGE Lone NOW 
| COl, ‘GH | 
by S.A. Amenta f} sap fi 
Let me declare straight away that | was both distressed and angered pon readide rhe i 2 {f 
evaluation of one of my fall courses. No, this isn’t sour grapes on my part, because-l-will be i / f 
the first to admit failings in the partly-experimental course. This letter, in any case;~is—_ i} 
written on behalf of myself and professors who share my view but, for obvious reasons, ~ —/) 
hesitate making it public. Some may not take this matter seriously at all, but | believe that mh 


evaluation is very important, and I reject the use of questionnaires for this purpose. 


The aim of the S.C.S.C.-sponsored course evaluation is to provide students with 
information for course selection. Apparently the sort of opinion students want centres on 
the difficulty of courses, on the vigourousness of marking and grading, and on the personal 
qualities of the individual professors. The Students’ Council and those who worked on the 
evaluation are to be commended both for taking an active interest in College teaching, and 
for providing professors with some useful comments and suggestions. However, it is necessary 
in order to assess the usefulness of such a publication for us to ask what specific assumptions 
underlie this kind of evaluation. Here are some of my thoughts on the matter. 


The basic assumption is that cumulative opinion consensually validated and objectively 
processed is public property in the sense that students have a right of access to such opinion. 
Notice the implicit consumerism in this way of thinking: students are clients who pay fora 
desired product (information, skills, certification) and teachers are merchants who have 
certain commodities or services to offer them. Notice the liberalism implicit in the conviction 
that consumers have the right to such information. Notice also the similarities between the 
open curriculum and the free market in which individuals are said to exercise their freedom 
of choice. And finally, notice the scientism implicit in the statistical aspects of the evalua- 
tion: preselected opinions are presented for respondents to choose from; the data is subse- 
quently processed and translated into standard percentage indices. 


There is much to be challenged in these ideas even though | must limit my comments 
severely. | will introduce more detailed criticisms by dealing first with the concept of educa- 
tion underlying these ideas. This concept of education is actually fallacious because it re- 
duces education to only one of several necessary aspects: i.e., instruction (ideally the transfer 
of discrete bits of information, habits and skills from teacher to student). According to this 
concept, personal development, for example, or the cultivation of a self-critical outlook, 
have alow priority ... if they have any formal priority at all. However, even such a reductive 
view of education has distinctive ethical aspects, primitive though they may be: the student 
is at least legally, if not pragmatically, obligated to meet his side of the bargain if it is to be 
fair and profitable to both parties. Consequently, even on this simplistic conception of 
education it is not enough for a student to ask if he gets what he pays for unless he has ful- 
filled his obligation to work for what he gets. We observe, then, that to a degree the student 
is responsible for the success of the course he undertakes. 


Note well: ‘To a degree’. This is an important qualification because the instructor is 
clearly under the greater obligation to make the course successful; this is because, from the 
consumerist/legalist point of view, he is the merchant or expert who professes excellence 
and expertise. However, the idea that a courses’s failure reflects upon the student as much as 
it does on the instructor, does not follow from the consumerist/legalist point of view. Con- 
sider that a student could conceivably never contribute to class activities except in the mini- 
mal way of attending classes and perhaps even doing some of the assignments; he is not 
obligated to actively promote the success of a course by doing more than is required. Such 
activity would be considered above and beyond the call of legal and pragmatic duty. The 
notion that students do bear such a responsibility follows from a radically different concept 
of education that introduces, or emphasizes, the intellectual and moral aspects of education. 
According to this view, education involves essentially a covenant or agreement and commit- 
ment between persons — not clients and merchants — who share the project of teaching and 
learning. Both parties are morally as well as intellectually obligated to place a basic trust in 
each other; this is true even in the most trivial activities involving simple instruction, such as 
showing someone how to do something. However, we must note that in cases where personal 
development is a prime concern, there is a corresponding emphasis upon persons showing 
respect for each other as individuals; this is just as true for learning how to do scientific re- 


search as it is to write an essay or to play a sonata. This obligation is fulfilled when persons 
care for each other, when they freely take up each other’s best interests. 

Now to a few criticisms of the fall course evaluation, 1974. My fundamental objection 
to this kind of evaluation may be summarized by saying that it does not do enough, and that 
it does too much. According to my idea of education it insufficiently emphasizes the con- 
vivial, shared responsibility of students and professors alike to make education fulfilling. It 
places this responsibility almost exclusively on the professor. (Of course, students’ grades 
could be regarded as an assessment of their contribution, but the student course evaluation 
makes no mention of these and so, as a statement about the success/failure of courses, it is 
incomplete and unbalanced.) It does too much when it augments a few mysteriously selected 
comments with statistical percentages, which in turn represent the proportion of respondents 
choosing mysteriously selected categories of instructional performance. The utter absurdity 
of this technique, which mystifies and outrages us until we stop to think, is evident when we 
discover that 33 1/3% of respondents (in an actual example) means one out of three enrolled 
students! 

Quite generally the comments and suggestions are both intelligent and useful, though at 
times they are ambiguous. However, it seems that the opportunity to participate in the 
assessment of teaching carries with it the possibility of students ‘at last having their say’ and 
‘getting even’. This may just as easily happen in a classroom critique as in answering a 
questionnaire. What is compelling in either case is that students sometimes respond with 
vindictiveness and a sense of revolt. This is no doubt a sign of the times. It is certain that 
students are victims of oppression, though it is not altogether clear who the ‘oppressors’ are. 
| would suggest that they are not so much the professors (who may nonetheless be unwitting 
instruments of oppression), as they are the common myths of education and achievement 
which we have all grown up with, and the seductive ideas we have courted through years of 
public schooling. Heaven knows the delusions concerning the value and necessity of formal 
education and qualification which plague our way of life. But to suggest that professors are 
the oppressors because they are part of a system perpetuating oppressive delusions (Aren’t 
we all?) is to do them an indignity as individuals. | sincerely doubt that all or even most 
professors ‘don’t care’ about the well-being of students as persons (any more, let us say, than 
do students about each other). | also doubt that they do not consult their students now and 
then in order to obtain opinions on various aspects of courses being offered. Consider that 
any student who charges that professors don’t care should already have asked himself 
whether he has cared enough to take the time and courtesy to inform his professor of his 
personal opinion. In other words, | believe that to go beyond our legal and pragmatic duties 
we must take the initiative to treat each other with dignity ... and this means to meet one 
another as responsible, caring persons. But it is curious that after a feverous period 
characterized by demands for ‘participatory democracy’, apathy and non-caring should exist 
side by side with destructive revolt and civil disobedience. As the tide has.turned in educa- 
tional politics, professors are once again obliged to instruct when they would rather guide, to 
issue directives rather than pitch signposts. All this convinces me that we shall not easily 
eliminate the frustration felt by students and professors alike. How can we when educa- 
tional policy postulates freedom of choice and society exerts great pressures on individuals 
to meet its needs and technocratic ends? 

Yet, perhaps the most serious failing of our modern temperament, is the plain fact that 
we neglect the most important questions. We ask how we are to solve our global problems, 
how we are to improve our instruction, how to design the perfect questionnaire, but do we 
often ask ‘why, for what ends?’ A Socratic question such as this requires, above all, an open 
mind and considerable patience; things which in practical affairs we tend to lose too quickly 
in our quest for efficiency. Rather than being so preoccupied with marking, credits and 
time-tables, perhaps students should concern themselves with becoming receptive to new 
thoughts and problems. Rather than being distracted by administration, following regula- 
tions and covering material, perhaps professors might concern themselves a little more with 
the tribulations of modern undergraduates: 

But | doubt if my comments will be seriously debated. We shall likely work harder 
to perfect the present questionnaire and aim obsessively for greater teaching efficiency. 
However, some of us will continue to believe that things really happen over a cup of coffee 
or a glass of beer, between friends wrestling with that painful question ‘Why?’ Frankly, that’s 
how | get most useful ‘comments and suggestions’, and I’m quite sure that that’s when my 
students ‘get their money’s worth’. In sum, the challenge is for each of us to share in the 
consummation of education through continuous dialogue and evaluation. We must not put 
off asking, again and again: Why? 


wv) 


of the social and extra-curricular educa- 
tional needs of international students. 
The growth of the College popula- 
tion concurrently saw the growth in the 
size of certain ethnic groups. The Chinese 
students who were an integral part of 
S.C.1.S.A. have so grown in number that 
they have found it advantageous to form 
their own organization. The Ukranians, 
too, have formed their own group. There 
is still a good relationship between these 
groups and S.C.1.S.A., though not on the 
same close level as existed previously. 
And if in the future any other ethnic 
groups feel that they have reached via- 
bility and desire to form their own orga- 
nization they will have the full support 
of S.C.1.S.A. However, with the presence 
of many other international students 
here at the College S.C.1.S.A., because of 
its reduced budget, has had to give 
priority to the needs of these students. 


In spite of the withdrawal of these 
ethnic groups, S.C.1.S.A. continues to be 
a multi-international student body. Fur- 
thermore, carved out in its constitution 
is the provision towards this safeguard. 
No more than two members from any 
one country can hold office on the five- 
member executive, who are elected to 
office annually. However, like any or- 
ganization, S.C.1.S.A.’s activities and 
direction for the most part are deter- 
mined by its active members. It is, 
therefore, very difficult to provide acti- 
vities for non-participants. 


In conclusion, S.C.1.S.A. like most 
groups is analogous to a biological or- 
ganism. It forms, grows and reaches a 
state of maturity. Like an organism, its 
internal purpose is self-fulfilment and its 
orientation to the outside world is self- 
preservation, both by protecting itself 
from external dangers and by exploiting 
its environment for its own needs. 


SECURITY AT THE COLLEGE 
by G.A, FitzGerald 


When the item ‘Security’ in the 
target budget was discussed in Council in 
the Fall of 1974, questions were raised 
by members with regard to the adequacy, 
in both size and efficiency, of the opera- 
tion of our security force. These ques- 
tions arose mainly out of the increased 
incidents of attacks on females in the 
Morningside Park area, adjacent to the 
College grounds. 

Consequently | was asked by the 
Principal to request that a survey of the 
Operation of our security force be carried 
out by the Chief Security Officer of the 
University of Toronto, Mr. Gordon Huff, 
with any recommendations he may have 
to increase our security potential. 


His report indicated that the existing 
force, operating under the economic 
strain under which the College is placed, 
was doing as good a job as could be 
expected. Mr. Huff’s report, however, 
made certain recommendations to fur- 
ther improve the security in the College 
and | am now reporting that the following 
steps have been taken to comply with 
his recommendations. 


® The security force has been increased 
by two additional security guards to pro- 
vide three shifts, of three men with a 
supervisor in charge on the day and after- 
noon shifts, i.e. 8:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 
and 4:00 p.m. - 12:00 midnight. 


© The security guard performing parking 
duties has been replaced by a parking 
attendant thus releasing the security of- 
ficer for more appropriate duties. 

® Two emergency telephones, mounted 
on telephone poles, have been placed in 
Strategic positions in both the Military 
Trail parking area and the H-wing parking 
area. These will connect directly to the 
reception desk at the front entrance to 
the College and can be used for calling 
for assistance if required. 


@ A new Supervisor’s office has been 
constructed adjacent to the reception 
desk, bringing him into close contact 
with the activities of the control area. 


® Additional lighting has been installed 
in the “‘free’’ parking area on Military 
Trail, and along the path in the College 
leading from the front of the building to 
the main road which leads to the “‘free”’ 
parking area. 

@ An educational film on safety pre- 
cautions and a talk by specialist members 
of the Metro Police Force was shown at 
the College on November 13 and 20, 
1974. 


® At a later date when arrangements 
have been completed by the St. George 
campus to establish courses to upgrade 
the standards of Security Officers on all 
three campuses, we will enrol our security 
officers. 


It must be emphasized that the steps 
taken above still do not guarantee com- 
plete protection for all members of the 
College: each individual has to accept 
some responsibility for his or her own 
safety and act accordingly. 


SUPPLEMENTARY CALENDAR 
by Peter Richardson 


Everyone who has been a university 
student knows how difficult it is to de- 
termine from a calendar description what 
is likely to go on ina course. Every pro- 
fessor knows the awkwardness of being 
faced with a group of students on the 
first day of class who, it turns out, all 
have different guesses about what the 
course will cover, what kind of demands 
it is going to make on them, and how it 
might fit into their educational pro- 
gramme. Hopefully, neither students nor 
faculty enjoy these uncertainties. 


There is no simple answer to this, 
but one helpful step would be to supply, 
at the time students select courses at pre- 
registration, more precise information 
about: objectives, content, work load, 
pattern of grading, reading lists, etc. The 
Academic Affairs Committee and the 
College Council have approved a proposal 
to produce a booklet incorporating this 
kind of information, and to have it ready 
along with the College calendar for early 
March. This should be possible with 
everyone’s co-operation. 

Professors are being asked to pre- 
pare course descriptions, ready for photo- 
graphic reduction and reporduction by 
February 7. These will then be put to- 
gether in an inexpensively produced 
booklet for distribution to all students. 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


SAT. FEB. 1. 9:30 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 
$309. Symposium of the Toronto Bio- 
chemical Biophysical Society on ‘‘Gene 
Regulations in Higher Organisms”’. 


SUN. FEB. 2. 8:00 p.m. Great Hall, 
Hart House. Sunday Evening Concert. 
Tickets (free) and programmes are avail- 
able in room S411B. 


MON. FEB. 3. Meeting Place Gallery. 
An exhibit of serigraphs by Ruth Tulving 
opens today and continues until February 
Ae. 


TUES. FEB. 4. 1:00 p.m. Council 
Chamber. Mr. Garry W. Culverson of 
Charterhouse Canada Limited will give a 
talk entitled ‘Tax Tip Trip’. 


FRI. FEB. 7. 12:15 p.m. R3103. The 
Purcell Consort of Voices will give a 
concert. 

2:00 p.m. Council Chamber. Dr. Bruce 
Shore, Associate Professor of Education 
and member of the Centre for Learning 
and Development at the U. of McGill, 
will discuss the objectives and activities 
of the Centre. 
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RELIGION IN THE ACADEMY 
by Peter: Richardson 1 


Just before Christmas | had a Berean 


versation with a professor in one of the 
language disciplines at Scarborough Col- 
lege who was amazed to learn that a 
course in early Christian literature had 
between 50 and 60 students in it, while 
his literature courses struggled along with 
less than 10. 


Religious studies has been one of 
the ‘‘cinderella’’ disciplines in the last 10 
or 15 years in North America. The in- 
terest has been promoted as much by 
socio-cultural factors as it has by factors 
intrinsic to itself. Some of these have 
been discussed in the popular press until 
we are tired of them: the return to a 
religious conviction, the interest in 
Eastern mysticism, a rootlessness and 
restlessness that is looking for answers, 
and so on. Other features are less well 
recognized: cross-disciplinary approaches 
have stimulated a study of religion from 
the side of anthropology, sociology, psy- 
chology, history, political thought: con- 
cern for methodology has found a re- 
sponse in the field of religion as a singu- 
larly fruitful area for an analysis of 
method; phenomenological and descrip- 
tive approaches are easily adaptable to 
religious studies. 


February 7, 1975. 
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The programme in Religion and 
Myth at Scarborough (described in an 
earlier Bulletin) is one indication of the 
fresh interest in the field generally. This 
represents one type of programme, an 
artificial construct of courses from a 
variety of disciplines which share a 
primary concern for some facet of reli- 
gious studies. Its weakness at the mo- 
ment is an insufficient effort to integrate 
these investigations into religions, reli- 
gious ideas and religious behaviour. 

The overall situation in religion at 
the University of Toronto is quite com- 
plex like everything else about Toronto. 
On the one hand there are the traditional 
theological colleges (Knox, Wycliffe, Tri- 
nity, Emmanuel, and St. Michaels) each 
connected with a particular religious tra- 
dition. These have constructed a super- 
structure, called the Toronto School of 
Theology (which also includes other non- 
University-of-Toronto-related — colleges. 
like Regis and St. Augustines), for co- 
ordinating undergraduate instruction in 
theology and providing graduate instruc- 
tion. 

In addition there have been Reli- 
gious Studies Departments in some of the 


Colleges (most notably Trinity and Vic- 
toria with a comparable department at 
St. Michaels). With the implementing of 
the Memorandum of Understanding this 
traditional college subject will become a 
University Department of Religious Stu- 
dies. At the same time there will also be 
created a new University Department of 
Near Eastern Studies. On top of all this, 
there are other closely related depart- 
ments, e.g. Islamic Studies, East Asian 
Studies, Sanskrit and Indian Studies, and 
a developing Jewish Studies programme. 


The most exciting development is 
the possibility of a rather extensive gra- 
duate programme in Religious Studies 
drawing on all the above resources. Be- 
cause of its ‘secular’ nature and the con- 
sequent mistrust of religious studies, the 
University of Toronto has been slow in 
developing a graduate programme. When 
it begins in 1975 (hopefully) it should be 
one of the most attractive graduate pro- 
grammes in religion in North America. 
The resources for study in common 
fields like Modern Christian Thought and 
Biblical Studies, and also in the more 
esoteric areas, are almost unparalleled. 


For financial reasons it is unlikely 
that there will be great growth in the 
area of religious studies at the University 
of Toronto. However, the new pro- 
grammes noted above will help to secure 
a place for the University of Toronto as 
one of the major centres for the academic 
study of religion and theology. 

The context in which religious stu- 
dies is done has changed considerably in 
the last generation. Where before it was 
done almost entirely as a “‘theological’’ 
activity within seminaries or theological 
colleges or divinity schools, with the 
primary object of training ministers, 
priests and rabbis, now the focus is 
shifting rather radically towards an insti- 
tutionally uncommitted stance, and an 
essentially comparative approach. In 
both these respects, religious studies 


differs from theology. While both are 
valid academic activities and, as academic 
disciplines, both share a common task, 
the framework in which each does its job 
and the goals of each are different. At 
Toronto there will, in the future, be a 
clear distinction between the two in its 
two structures: the Toronto School of 
Theology on the one hand, and the under- 
graduate and graduate programmes in 
Religious Studies on the other. 


Why should anyone want to do it? 
For some the goal is clearly institutional 
— to be a priest or minister — in which 
case the colleges that make up the To- 
ronto School of Theology are the obvious 
choice. For others the goal is not so 
simple or clear. Many take religious 
studies because they like it or are good at 
it, without thinking about where it leads, 
or perhaps to teach it, so that they can 
teach others who will teach others who 
will .... Some see it as a good prepara- 
tion for some other professional career, 
or in combination with another discipline 
as opening up a useful opportunity in one 
of the helping fields. Some want to un- 
derstand themselves, or the world, or 
man’s social existence or questions about 
ultimately important matters. Whatever 
the reason, it does seem to be viewed as 
important by a wide range of today’s 
students. 


SCARBOROUGH COLLEGE 
ICELAND EXPEDITION, 1975 


by Ed Jackson 


The current debate about climatic 
change has particular relevance for Ice- 
land, the “‘land of ice and fire’’, a small 
island isolated in the mid-North Atlantic 
Ocean. Since it lies almost at the northern 
margins of the habitable world, any de- 
terioration in temperatures or other as- 
pects of the climate can have serious 
affects on both fishing and farming, the 
two main staples of the Icelandic eco- 
nomy. 


Ever since the first settlers arrived 
in Iceland, over eleven hundred years ago, 
the Icelanders have had to contend not 
only with earthquakes and volcanic erup- 
tions, but also with an inhospitable cli- 
mate. One of the main implications of 
this is that grain-growing has never been 
successful, and agriculture has always de- 
pended on the hay crop to feed sheep, 
and more recently cattle. For hundreds 
of years the population existed more or 
less at subsistence level. In the twentieth 
century, however, as the climate im- 
proved, and as new technology was im- 
ported from abroad, the number of farms 
increased, older ones expanded in area, 
farming became more successful, and the 
tiny nation began to prosper. 


No-one can accurately forecast the 
impact of climatic change, but as the 
winter pack-ice has returned, hay crops 
have been severely reduced, and _ Ice- 
landers are beginning to worry about 
events which might threaten their sur- 
vival. 

Iceland is also interesting from 
another point of view. Before the end of 
the ninth century, the undiscovered is- 
land was totally devoid of population. 
In the short space of 60 years, settlers 
arrived from Scandinavia and the British 
Isles, bringing with them a rich cultural 
tradition which ultimately flourished in 
a body of literature known as the Ice- 
landic family sagas. These are best de- 
scribed as fictionalised histories, but, 
based as they were on real people, events, 
and places, they can be used to partially 
reconstruct the pattern of settlement as 
it wasamillenium ago, at least for certain 
parts of the island. And for more recent 
centuries, complete farm records are 
available whereby it is possible to draw 
accurate settlement maps. Though ur- 
banisation has been important in the 
present century, the Icelandic settlement 
pattern can be seen as evolving from its 
embryo form, especially in the rural 


areas. In the distribution of farms today 
we can still see the traces of the saga 
period. Thus this is one of the few areas 
of the world where the development of a 
settlement pattern can be traced from its 
initiation, over a long period of time. 


In May and June of this year, | shall 
be going to Iceland in the company of 
seven students from the geography de- 
partment of Scarborough College to carry 
out fieldwork on rural settlement in 
Snaefellsness, the western peninsula, and 
in Eyjafjordur in the mid-north. We shall 
be constructing up-to-date maps of the 
distribution of farms, and examining 
farm sites, soils, land-use, and economic 
characteristics. This information, to- 
gether with historical climatic data, will 
enable us to explain temporal and spatial 
pattern changes which we shall be able to 
identify through the use of farm records 
dating back to 1695. 


Taking part in the expedition are 
the following first and second-year stu- 
dents, all of whom are majoring in geo- 
graphy: Bob Elder, Lorne Green, Adele 
Harradine, Jim Leighton, Ted Morris, 
Barb Porter, and Dianne Russell. 


The total cost of the trip is expected 
to be about $6000, with each member 
contributing approximately $500. So 
far we have been fortunate enough to 
receive $1500 in subsidies, but as yet 
cannot afford to purchase the first-class 
camping equipment that we require. If 
you have tents or other equipment that 
you would be willing to lend from May 
12 to June 15, please contact me in 
room R-5704, or call 284-3326 (college) 
or 439-2372 (home). The Scarborough 
College Iceland Expedition should pro- 
vide a valuable learning experience for all 
taking part, but ultimately its success 
depends on support from the College as 
a whole. 


DID YOU KNOW THAT ...?_ 


@® Nominations for vacant positions on 
the Governing Council of the University 
of Toronto will be open until 12:00 
noon, February 14, for the following 
positions: 

— 4 full-time undergraduate student 

seats 

— 2 part-time undergraduate student 

seats 

— 2 graduate student seats 

— 7 teaching staff seats (including 3 

by-elections) 
(The vacancies in the students’ consti- 
tuencies are the only ones that directly 
affect Scarborough College.) A pamphlet 
describing the vacant positions and the 
election guidelines is available in room 
S-411B. 


@ Stan Bohonek placed third in Cana- 
dian Senior Men’s Figure Skating Cham- 
pionships. 


EVALUATION OF THE WORK 
OF ADMINISTRATORS 


by D.R. Campbell, Principal 


In the next day or two all members 
of Scarborough College should receive a 
questionnaire from this office. The 
questionnaire is something new not only 
at Scarborough but at any Canadian uni- 
versity in that it asks students, faculty 
and staff to evaluate the work of indi- 
vidual administrators. | am sure that we 
frequently understand how we as indi- 
viduals and how our actions are received 
by those with whom we work; the 
evaluation is intended to give us a more 
accurate perception so that we may ad- 
just accordingly. 


A random selection of 1000 students 
will receive the questionnaire in the mail 
shortly. 


Any students and/or employees of 
the College who do not receive copies of 


the evaluation questionnaire and who 
wish to complete the form are invited to 
pick up copies from the Principal’s Office 
or the Students’ Council Office. All 
questionnaires should be dropped in the 
box beside the Security Desk on or be- 
fore February 14. 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


FRI. FEB. 7. 12:15 p.m. R3103. The 
Purcell Consort of Voices will give a 
concert. 

2:00 p.m. Council Chamber. Dr. Bruce 
Shore, Associate Professor of Education 
and member of the Centre for Learning 
and Development at the U. of McGill, 
will discuss the objectives and activities 
of the Centre. 


SUN. FEB. 9. 3:30 p.m. Meeting Place. 
Harry Sargous and Friends will be per- 
forming at the first concert in the Spring 
Series. 

TUES. FEB. 11. 1:00 p.m. Council 
Chamber. Professor R.A. Manzer (Poli- 
tical Science) will give a lecture entitled 
“Canadian Political Development:  To- 
wards a Politics of Participation and 
Sharing’’. 

3:30 p.m. R2703. Meeting of the Aca- 
demic Affairs Committee. 


WED. FEB. 12. 3:30 p.m. Council 
Chamber. Open meeting of Bookstore 
Sub-Committee. Representatives from 
nine publishing companies will be present 
to discuss difficulties experienced by the 
Bookstore over the past year. 


THURS. FEB. 13. 4:00 p.m. Council 
Chamber. Miss Robinson, Director of 
Occupational Therapy, will talk to stu- 
dents interested in careers in physical and 
occupational therapy. 


4:00 p.m. H215. An Italian film, Luci 
del Varieta, by Fellini will be shown. 
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RAYMOND MORIY AMA — 
ARCHITECT AND PLANNER 


by John Corbett 


The Watts Lecture has become a 
well-established tradition at Scarborough 
College; each year in this series we have 
a visitor of distinction to give a public 
lecture; but his contribution to the Col- 
lege does not end there. For two days 
our visitor makes himself available to 
students, faculty and the general public 
participating in a symposium and collo- 
quium — not to mention a host of other 
informal conversations. This year we are 
especially fortunate to have obtained a 
man of great distinction as our visitor, a 
man fully worthy of his predecessors in 
this role, the Canadian architect and 
planner, Raymond Moriyama. Few Cana- 
dians, | think, and fewer residents of 
Metro Toronto are unaware of the impact 
this man’s work has had on our environ- 
ment; everybody knows about his de- 
signs for the Science Centre and the 
Scarborough Town Centre. Perhaps it is 
not quite so well known that Moriyama 
is a creative thinker, a philosopher, in 
short, of some power and significance. 
After indicating very briefly his accom- 
plishment as an architect and planner, | 
shall attempt, on the basis of some of his 
previous work, to illustrate the character 
of his reflections on man and his environ- 
ment — a foretaste of what delights are 
in store for us during his visit. 
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“Raymond Moriyama was born in 
Vancouver; he himself has acknowledged 
the crucial formative role played in his 
early development by his Japanese back- 
ground and by the unique experience of 
the Canadian environment which was his 
as a result of the injustices imposed on 
the Japanese-Canadian community during 
World War II, an apparently negative ex- 
perience transformed by this man’s 
unique genius into the seminal spirit of a 
lifetime of creativity. More prosaically 
Moriyama is a graduate of the U. of 
Toronto and McGill U. 


Moriyama’s name is associated with 
many architectural projects of great 
significance; | have already mentioned 
the Ontario Science Centre and his con- 
tribution to the Scarborough Town Cen- 
tre; he is actively engaged in the planning 
for the new Metro library building at the 
present time. Moriyama has also con- 
tributed to the enrichment of Ontario 
universities with buildings at Waterloo, 
Guelph and Brock, to say nothing of the 
imaginative Fine Arts building at York 
U. — more than a building, an environ- 
ment well known among creative circles 
in Toronto. In addition to the many 
projects which have brought him prizes 
and the Japanese-Canadian Cultural Cen- 
tre, a project of special importance to 


him, Moriyama has been associated with 
a number of unusual projects — a home 
for emotionally disturbed children is a 
striking example — and an impressive 
member of planning studies, an early ur- 
ban renewal study for Toronto (1955- 
58), a study for the Metro Zoo, the work 
of the Environment and Ecology sub- 
committee of the Mid-Canada Corridor 
Conference and more recently the master 
plan for the Minesing Swamp; with these 
later projects especially, many laymen 
might think that Moriyama had strayed 
far from the metier of an architect. He 
at least does not regard work of that sort 
as in any way foreign to his role. But 
then Moriyama is a philosopher as well 
as an architect/planner, to judge from 
some of his public statements on the 
general subject of man and his environ- 
ment. 


As his contribution to the Dunning 
Trust Lectures at Queen’s U. in 1972 on 
the general topic, “A New Ethic for 
Survival’, Moriyama spoke on “Growth, 
Temporal and Spiritual’. 1 will try to 
indicate briefly the incredible scope of 
this discussion. 


As an architect and planner Mori- 
yama is especially aware of the problem 
of growth; by his work the architect 
tends to serve the “growth ethic’’; much 
more than those within a university he is 
faced with the practical problem of de- 
ciding when he must say ‘‘stop’’. Ina 
university we may speculate freely; Mori- 
yama has faced the moral responsibility 
of devising a practical alternative to the 
growth ethic. This surely gives his words 
an extra weight. 


Among the factors which _ first 
“triggered his mind to perceive the ex- 
ternal world in a different way’ Mori- 
yama himself has identified some crucial 
childhood experiences, the effects of re- 
Ccuperating from a severe burn as a four- 
year-old, the Haiku poetry which his 


grandfather introduced him to and his 
experiences as an adolescent when his 
family was deported from Vancouver to 
the Rockies. This diverse background 
early led Moriyama to think about his 
personal relationship to his environment 
and influenced his choice of career, by 
his own admission. Certainly he became 
involved in the ‘“‘ecology issue’’ well be- 
fore it became popular. His work with 
the Mid-Canada Conference brought him 
face to face with the ethic of unrestrained 
growth (specifically the proposals for the 
MacKenzie Valley pipeline). All this 
helped to make him aware of the spiritual 
poverty of modern western man; with 
this awareness and also the recognition 
that any change must come “‘in the world 
as we Knew it’’, Moriyama has developed 
some ideas for our common future. 


He begins by stressing the weak- 
nesses of modern economic philosophy; 
its materialism ignores the spiritual, af- 
fective and communal aspects of life; it 
encourages discontent; but the excessive 
cultivation of demand which this econo- 
mic philosophy encourages, must be 
stopped, Moriyama believes. ‘‘Instru- 
mental knowledge” the tool or ally of 
“growth economics’? and the scientific 
“objectivity”? to which such knowledge 
is closely allied has its limitations; here a 
creative subjectivity can have great bene- 
fits. 


As Moriyama notes, the 19th cen- 
tury Danish philosopher, Kierkegard, 
pointed out that the ability to embrace 
great contrasts is a mark of the true value 
of any conception of life. Such percep- 
tions and similar ones drawn from the 
philosophy of Zen indicate what surplus 
baggage western man must abandon from 
his past. Modern psychological per- 
spectives on physical growth reinforce 
this view. Maslow has indicated that suc- 
cessful self-actualization presupposes the 
satisfaction of a hierarchy of needs — not 
the denial of some of them. Moriyama’s 


attention is also drawn to Ruth Benedict’s 
observations regarding non-aggression in 
the primitive cultures of North America 
(in such societies virtue pays!). What we 
must stress is personal cooperation — not 
the good guys/bad guys sort of conflict 
which has been typical of western man. 
In our day “economics is not a zero-sum 
poker game. Weall win or lose together.”’ 
Our new goals should be a way of life — 
not a product — Moriyama argues. Our 
fulfilment is now not at sometime in the 
future. 


Creative unemployment has great 
potential. From a personal point of view 
as an architect and planner, Moriyama 
concludes that he is obliged often to say 
‘no’? to certain proposals which his 
clients would have him entertain. In 
other cases, as with the Science Centre 
and the Japanese-Canadian Cultural Cen- 
tre, Moriyama has tried to indicate a 
fresh and imaginative path for his fellow 
citizens to follow. By such examples of 
community-related projects — encourag- 
ing cooperation and sharing rather than 
conflict and the profit motive, Moriyama 
believes, the architect can fundamentally 
influence our society for the best. 


Perhaps even such an inadequate 
survey of some of his work will indicate 
the power and originality of Moriyama’s 
mind. In any case, such advance reports 
as we have had of this man, if nothing 
else, promise us at Scarborough College 
an uniquely stimulating experience with 
this year’s visitor for the Watts Lecture. 


The Watts Lecture entitled, “Can 
Your Life Become a Work of Art?”’, will 
be held at 8:00 p.m., Tuesday, March 4, 
in the Meeting Place; Mr. Moriyama will 
also be involved in seminars and discus- 
sions at the College March 3 and 4. A 
full schedule of events will appear in the 
Bulletin. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO 
PRINCIPAL D.R. CAMPBELL 


Dear Ralph: 


The “Evaluation of Administrators”’ 
which we recently received, has casued 
us to question the priorities of the ad- 
ministration of the College. When we 
decided to limit enrollment it was recog- 
nized that such limitation could have a 
profound effect on the academic per- 
sonality of the College. Therefore many 
people asked that every attempt be made 
to analyze the effects of various methods 
of limitation. For example, several re- 
quests were made for data which would 
relate grade 13 marks to courses taken in 
first year. A preliminary analysis of 200 
students was completed, in an afternoon, 
by one person. The time and resources 
were not available to make these vital 
data complete. Neither were the time 
and resources available to revise the time- 
table; a faculty committee was set up to 
do this job. 


It may be that this questionnaire 
has some value. (We feel that a good ad- 
ministrator does not need a formal, ano- 
nymous questionnaire to discover how 
those he administers feel about him.) 
However, even if it is worth doing, it 
should not have priority over the matters 
mentioned above, for which the admini- 
stration has not found time or money. 

We agree that this questionnaire 
is not a major issue, but it is necessary to 
draw the line somewhere and we draw it 
here. We are not going to fill it out. 
Further, we intend to ask Council to pass 
a motion that no more money be spent 
on questionnaires of any kind including 
course evaluations. 


Sincerely, 
S. Halperin T. Callahan 
P. Keast Ann Boddington 


DID YOU KNOW THAT... ? 


@ The International Student Centre 
has granted SCISA $200.00 for the opera- 
tion of their organization. 


@ The Liquor License Board of On- 
tario requires that applications for Spe- 
cial License Permits be made at least 10 
days before the event. In the past this 
policy has not been enforced by the 
L.LB.O.;"' however, due’ to, the con- 
siderable increase of applications from 
all sources the Permit Office is unable to 
handle the flow and consequently, the 
College has been advised that no permit 
will be issued unless application is made 
10 days in advance. All applications 
must be made through Physical Services 
Office. 


@ The Recreation and Parks Depart- 
ment of the Borough of Scarborough has 
a number of summer jobs available in the 
following areas: 


— playground leaders 

— pool lifeguards 

— water safety instructors 
— tennis instructor 

— wading pool guards 

— sport officials 


Interviews for these positions will 
take place the latter part of January 
through March and applications from 
Scarborough residents will be considered 
first. 


For more information, please call 
the Recreation and Parks Department 
(438-7411) or drop into the Student 
Services Office. 


® As their contribution to the cele- 
bration of the College’s tenth anniversary 
(in 1975-76) the Students’ Council has 
allocated $300.00 towards the purchase 
of a large photograph of former Principal 
A.F.W. Plumptre. 


® For some years annual awards for 
creative writing in English have been 


/ 


made in University College, U. of To- 
ronto, from funds of the Norma Epstein 
Foundation. University College has also 
established a biennial national prize of 
$1,000, open to any student regularly 
enrolled in an undergraduate or graduate 
degree course at a Canadian university. 
Students interested in entering the com- 
petition should consult the poster in the 
Student Services Office. 


NOTICE: The Graphic Arts & Photo- 
graphy Department as of February 10 
will be charging $5.00 for changes made 
in camera-ready artwork or typewritten 
copy; said changes will not be given 
priority. Customers will be required to 
sign their artwork or typewritten copy at 
an appropriate stage in the work and will 
be charged for any changes made there- 


after. 
Dr. A. Walker 
Associate Dean, 
Planning and Building 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


FRI. FEB. 14. 2:00 - 4:00 p.m. H309. 
A film on Victorian culture will be 
shown. 


SUN. FEB. 16. 2:30 p.m. Reception 
Desk. There will be a free guided tour of 
the College. 

3:30 p.m. Meeting Place. Sunday Con- 
cert, featuring the Toronto Consort. 


MON.FEB.17. The exhibit of serigraphs 
by Ruth Tulving closes. 

8:15 p.m. Faculty Lounge. The Univer- 
sity Women’s Club of Scarborough pre- 
sents Professor lan M. Campbell of Scar- 
borough College who will speak on ‘‘Re- 
formation and Science’’. 


@ 
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F.B. WATTS MEMORIAL LECTURE 
AND ASSOCIATED EVENTS 


This year’s F.B. Watts Memorial 
Lecture will be given by the architect and 
planner, Raymond Moriyama. The fol- 
lowing is a list of events associated with 
his visit to the College. 


@ Monday, March 3, 3:00 p.m. 
Room R-3103 
Informal Colloquium with Raymond 
Moriyama 


@ Tuesday, March 4, 2:00 p.m. 


Room S-309 
Seminar: Buildings for Educational 
Purposes 


Panelists: Mr. R. Moriyama 
Architect and Planner 


Mr. K. H. Goodwin 
Scarborough Board of Education 
Superintendent of Planning and 
Development 


Prof. M. Kirkland 

Faculty of Architecture 

U. of Toronto 

Prof. K.K. Dion 

Psychology, Scarborough College 

Prof. W.J. Kirkness 

French, Scarborough College 

Moderator: Prof. G.P. Richardson 

Chairman of Humanities 
Division, Scarborough College 
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Meeting Place 

1975 Watts Memorial Lecture 

“Can Your Life Become a Work of 
ATL Art’ Art’”’ 
delivered by Raymond Moriyama 


@ Monday, February 24 to 
Wednesday, March 5 
Art Gallery in Meeting Place 
An exhibit of photographs and 
drawings of Mr. Moriyama’s pro- 
jects will be on display. Perhaps of 
particular interest to students of 
geography and ecology would be 
Mr. Moriyama’s plans for the Mine- 
sing Swamp. (This latter display 
will commence Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 26.) 


Coffee will be served after each of 
the events and guests will have an oppor- 
tunity to meet and talk with Mr. Mori- 
yama. 

All events are free and open to 
members of the College and to the public. 


This water-colour painting of a timber 
wolf is by Paul Harpley, a first-year stu- 


dent at the College. Before painting an 
animal, Paul does extensive research into 
the anatomy, habits and environment of 
the animal; he studies photographs, caged 
specimens and the fur of a dead animal. 
Paul is planning to specialize in biology 
and geography and to combine his educa- 
tion in environmental studies with his 
talent and interest in drawing wildlife. 
The article printed on the insert, ‘‘The 
Timber Wolf in Ontario” is a condensed 


version of an essay Paul wrote as part of 
the requirements for GGRAOG6F. 


NEW SAFETY REGULATIONS 


As you may know, a fire broke out 
in the Language Room on the 3rd level 
of R-wing. Asa result of this fire several 
points were brought up by the Scar- 
borough Fire Marshall and the insurance 
underwriters with regard to members of 
the College being in the building after 
the College closes at 11:00 p.m. 


It is standard practice, on most uni- 
versity Campuses, for the security staff to 
have a list of people using rooms and 
areas within the building after hours, so 
that in the event of fire the fire depart- 
ment will be able to ensure that all per- 
sons are safely evacuated from the 
building. 

We would appreciate it if the fol- 
lowing procedure could be practiced 
when members of the College are enter- 
ing the building after 11:00 p.m. Monday 
through Friday and 7:00 p.m. Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays. Please sign in at 
the Reception Desk at the main entrance 
and indicate what room or area you will 
be using; when leaving the building, 
please sign out. If for any reason you 
decide to change your location, for any 
reasonable length of time, please call the 
Reception Desk (3333) and intorm the 
Security Officer of the change. 

We should emphasize that this pro- 
cedure is for your safety and protection. 


Fire and Safety Committee 


ACADEMIC ACTIVITIES 


FRANCES BURTON (Anthropology) has 
been appointed Canadian representative 
of the International Primate Protection 
League, an organization dedicated to the 
conservation and protection of all non- 
human primates. The particular concern 
of IPPL is to track what happens to the 
animals that are sold and exported trom 
their home country, and to ensure that 


up with removal of the wolf in that ecosystem. In Ontario the final natural threat to 
the timber wolf in an area may come from other members of its general taxonomic 
family conidae, the coyote (brush wolf) and the red fox. The timber wolf cannot 
compete with these nocturnal predators in this transitional habitat, since it hunts 
during the day when it can be seen by humans. Also, these smaller predators tend to 
dominate the predation of smaller animals that prosper in this transitional habitat, 
while the wolves are forced to subsist on a dwindling population of large animals like 
deer and moose. Hence they will eventually be removed from that ecosystem. 


Throughout the long historical relationship between man and the wolf it was 
not until man became a herder of animals that he ran into serious problems with the 
wolf. This old feeling of hate still plays an important role in government action con- 
cerning the wolf. 


Therefore, urban encroachment of the range of the timber wolf has had signifi- 
cant affects on wolf populations in a second way, an increased contact between 
wolves and man, which today is mainly a result of expansion into previously isolated 
habitats in Ontario. In some cases this increased contact has led to a negative view 
of the timber wolf by many people. 


In Ontario, two major methods have been employed to exterminate wolves 
where they have become a pest. The payment of bounties was used until it was re- 
cently discontinued in 1972, because of a strong public outcry and because it has 
never been proven to be an effective means of control. Poisons, as a means of control, 
have been employed with varying degrees of success, but since they are dangerous to 
handle and may kill many other wild creatures, their use has been discouraged. How- 
ever, sport hunting and trapping have become increasingly significant of late. 

Hunting licences in Ontario have increased immensely since the Second World 
War. Ontario’s hunting pressure is far greater than any other province’s because of 
the sheer number of hunters, and the relatively good accessibility to remote areas. 
Consequently, this pressure has caused drastic reductions in the wolves’ numbers in 
the southern parts of the province to a critical degree. 

A third factor, local pollution, has not so far been proven to be very significant, 
but should be mentioned, since the northern boreal ecosystem is complex but fragile. 
Industrial wastes may already be causing severe local problems. These pollutants 
may become particularly important since it has recently been shown that water 
sources play a very important role in the social life of wolves. The wolf usually dens 
up close to water but if it is polluted, this could have disasterous effects on local wolf 
populations. Also these locations are prime sites for cottage and industrial locations, 
and this situation could lead to further man/wolf conflicts. 

in the past, provincial and federal governments have always tried to remedy the 
wolf situation in a half-hearted fashion, mainly due to a lack of knowledge of the 
animal. In order to help complaining trappers, deer hunters and others, government 
policy has aimed at the destruction of the species. 


In the future this negative attitude must be swiftly abandoned, for it must be 
realized that the wolf plays a very important part in our ecosystem, and his removal 
can have far-reaching negative effects on the rest of the environment. More en- 
lightened and long-lasting solutions to the problem do exist; it is not the wolves 
themselves that are the problem, but rather it is man’s encroachment on the wolf’s 
range that is to blame. 
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THE TIMBER WOLF IN ONTARIO 
by Paul Harpley 


The cold and lonely call of the wolf was once a common sound in Ontario. To- 
day, most people in the province have never heard, let alone seen a wild timber wolf. 
In fact, the timber wolf, that mysterious predator that has been represented in the 
folk lore of almost all northern cultures as the sound of wilderness, of freedom, and 
of our own primeval origins may not be with us much longer. 

This large canine has evaded man and his civilizations throughout the centuries. 
He has always been able to retreat into vast untouched wilderness areas, without 
serious declines in his numbers (at least in Canada). Yet today the situation is 
rapidly changing. In Ontario men are spreading all over the province, cutting into 
the vast northern boreal forests, the final domain of the timber wolf, merely a small 
remnant of a vast range of less than two hundred years ago. 

The timber wolf’s hunting habits, his size and tremendous need for vast quanti- 
ties of food to sustain himself does not allow him to live in close proximity to man. 
In recent years, three major levels of deterioration in the timber wolf’s environment 
have occurred.. Dwindling forest areas have been the key problem, for without a 
large dense forest range wolves cannot survive. Secondly, an increased contact with 
man has caused trapping and sport hunting pressures to increase immensely. Also, 
because of this increase in contact the wolf has become thought of as a pest in many 
areas, and therefore bounty hunting and poisoning programmes have been a signifi- 
cant factor in reducing its numbers. Thirdly, urban encroachment brings with it 
agricultural and industrial operations that may pollute the environment and indirectly 
affect the wolf. These three levels of effects on the habitat have led to a tremendous 
decrease in wolf popultations in Ontario to a present count of approximately 10,000 
wolves. 

Human encroachment of the wolf’s range can take many forms, be it agricul- 
tural, urban, industrial, or cottage land, all of which have a direct effect on the 
natural habitat to varying degrees. For instance, they all contribute to a reduction in 
the size of the forest habitat. The dwindling in the size of the forest areas and density 
of tree cover reduces the natural cover it demands, and therefore its useful range is 
reduced to a smaller area. 

Research in the Algonquin Park area in Ontario has shown that wolves possess 
an elaborate population control device such that when forest habitats start to dwindle 
the wolves’ numbers also become smaller. These densities in the province of Ontario 
may vary from one wolf per 10 square miles in the Algonquin Park and Parry Sound 
regions, to one wolf per 100 square miles in northerly sections of the province where 
food is less abundant. 

It also follows that there will be a decline in the number of deer (the wolf’s 
prime source of food in many areas) for they too need dense forest cover to survive. 
Subsequently, a decline in food (deer) for the wolf may also initiate a further reduc- 
tion in the wolf population. 

There exists another natural factor: other predators enter into the Ontario 
landscape and change the natural sequence of cause and effect but eventually end 


€: 


-there is adequate legislation in receiving 


countries to prevent misuse of the ani- 
mals or excessive demand for wild speci- 
mens. 


ALAN C. THOMAS (English) spent 
January 27-30 at McGill U., Montreal, as 
exchange visiting lecturer with the Eng- 
lish Department. He gavea public lecture 
on social documentary photographs of 
the Victorian period and visited under- 
graduate and graduate Classes. 


P.J. O'DONNELL (Physics) gave a talk 
on the new particles in Physics to the 
Physics Department, Carleton U., Otta- 
wa, on February 4, 1975 in a seminar 
entitled ‘‘Tings ain’t what they used to 
Dele. 

A. GRIFFIN (Physics) has given seminars 
on the topic ‘Surface Magnetism in 
ltinerant Electron Systems”’ at Cornell 
U., Ithaca, (October 31) and at Ohio 
State U., Columbus, (January 30, 1975). 
He also visited the Chalk River Nuclear 
Laboratories of A.E.C.L. and gave a 
seminar on “‘Excitations in Interacting 
Bose Systems with Large Depletion’”’ 
(November 28). 

A. FRANCESCHETTI (Italian) attended 
an international convention at the end of 
October to celebrate the sixth anniver- 
sary of the death of Francesco Petrarca, 
organized by the Fondazione Giorgio 
Cini in Venice; he was invited to read a 
paper on “Il Petrarca nel pensiero critico 
di Scipione Maffei’. On January 16 he 
guve a lecture on “L’Ariosto lettore 
dell'Orlando Innamorato”’ for the Dante 
Society of Toronto. On January 27 he 
led a seminar on the same topic at McGill 
UL. and gave a lecture on “‘Adulterio e 
amor cortese nel Decameron”’ at the 
Italian Cultural Institute in Montreal. 


VISIT TO ATMOSPHERIC 
ENVIRONMENT SERVICE 
HEADQUARTERS 


Students from the GGRBO3Y (cli- 
matology class) spent the afternoon of 
Tuesday, January 14, at the Headquarters 
of the Atmospheric Environment Service 
at 4905 Dufferin St., Downsview. They 
had the opportunity of learning first- 
hand about applied aspects of climatology 
from David Phillips, a U. of Toronto 
Geography graduate; the importance of 
climate to transportation, engineering, 
hydrology and insurance was stressed 
with a selection of relevant examples 
from the work carried out by the A.E.S. 
being used to illustrate the talk. A slide 
presentation dramatically depicted the 
vast climatic diversity which exists in 
Canada and which is reflected in the 
landscapes and particularly in the vege- 
tation. 

Their Library is probably the best 
source of information on climatology and 
meteorology in the country and Univer- 
sity students can make use of its facilities 
~ as indeed many of the members of this 
course do. It was not possible to see the 
Climatology and Data Processing sections 
of the Headquarters because they were 
being completely altered to accommo- 
date the new computer. However, the 
wonders of atmospheric science were 
well illustrated in the Satellite Data La- 
boratory where, in 20 minutes, the prin- 
ciples of satellites, television cameras, 
photo transmission and the receipt of 
photos from ESSA and NOAA satellites 
were discussed. The wind tunnel was 
demonstrated and its use in air pollution 
studies were discussed. 

The tour provided a useful insight 
into some of the operations of this 
branch of the Federal Government which 
has such a close connection with our 
everyday lives through the weather and 
the whole environmental question. The 
visit was arranged by Professor Christo- 
pher Sparrow. 


BOOKSTORE PROBLEMS? 
by J.S. Ball 


The Bookstore Subcommittee has 
heard a number of complaints about 
slowness of service during the year. In 
common with most members of the Col- 
lege it has overheard a great many more. 
During its investigations the committee 
discovered an apparent worsening of de- 
livery times from publishers and as a re- 
sult invited a number of representatives 
from publishers to a meeting to discuss 
problems in the trade. The meeting was 
held on February 12, was open, adver- 
tised widely and was well attended (by 
the publishers!). 

Topics covered included compu- 
terisation and all that it entails, supply 
and delivery problems, inventory and 
warehousing problems, peak ordering 
times in August-September (when every 
order is rush!), no Canadian rights and 
pricing (why do we have little stickers 
over the American prices?). The meeting 
also discussed problems internal to the 
College such as the collection of lists, the 
guaging of demand and estimating num- 
bers of copies to be ordered, the problem 
of returns, etc. 

Four members of faculty and no 
students were able to attend the meeting. 
For the rest of the College and all sticker 
pickers an account of the meeting will be 
forwarded in a report to the Academic 
Affairs Committee and the College Coun- 
cil. It is to be hoped that anticipation of 
this event might even cause a quorum to 
assemble. 


FOR RENT: Paris apartment for month 
of June 1975. Two bedrooms, living- 
dining, well-equipped kitchen, bath, w.c. 
In modern building, near ‘“‘Nation’’; fully 
furnished, light, calm. For family of 3-5, 
$295 (everything included). Contact 
Prof. C. Jennings, 55 rue des Pyrénées, 
75020 Paris, France. 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


SUN. FEB. 23. 3:30p.m. Meeting Place. - 


The Sunday concert series features The 
Canadian Electronic Ensemble. ; 
MON. FEB. 24. 12:15 p.m. Meeting 
Place. The Canadian Electronic Ensemble 
will perform. 


TUES. FEB. 25. 12:00-1:40 p.m. View- 


ing Room A, T.V. Wing. Decision, a film 
on breast cancer detection through self- 
examination, will be shown every 20 
minutes. Seating is limited. , | 
3:00 p.m. H-310. Professor Marie San- 
derson of the Department of Geography, 
U. of Windsor, will talk on ‘“‘Research in 
Urban Climatology in the Windsor/De- 
troit Area’’. Everyone is welcome. 

4:10 p.m. Council Chamber. Meeting of 
Council. 


WED. FEB. 26. 12:00-1:40 p.m. View- 
ing Room A, T.V. Wing. Decision, a film 
on breast cancer detection through self- 
examination, will be shown every 20 
minutes. Seating is limited. 

12:15 p.m. Studio 1. Theatre Passe 
Muraille presents a play, Naked on the 
North Shore. 

3:00 p.m. Council Chamber. Meeting of 
General Policy Committee. 
3:30 p.m. Portable 357. 
Bookstore Sub-committee. 
4:00 p.m. H-214. Professor Trevor H. 
Levere of the Institute for the History 
and Philosophy of Science and Techno- 
logy will present a lecture entitled ‘‘His- 
torians and History of Science”’. 
THURS. FEB. 27. 12:00-1:40 p.m. 
Viewing Room A, T.V. Wing. Decision, 
afilm on breast cancer detection through 
self-examination, will be shown every 20 
minutes. Seating is limited. 


Meeting of 


SCARZORO” | 
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THE AGE OF ABBREVIATIONS 
by F.A. Urquhart 


A few years ago | received ascholarly 
paper dealing with the C.N.S. | pondered: 
“What strange anatomical phenomenon 
is this?”” | glanced through the paper but 
only the abbreviation C.N.S. was given. 
Months later | learned that this pheno- 
menon of anatomy was none other than 
the Central Nervous System. Since then 
\’ve learned to understand and accept 
such abbreviations even to the extent of 
not knowing the actual words. Thus, |! 
can follow a meeting concerning research 
funding as follows (abbreviated of course), 
with quotes from my colleagues, also 
abbreviated. 

“There are many R.Gs depending on 
your R.P. and your real need for a 
G.I.A.R.; F.R.B. and A.C.S. are excellent 
sources.” 

Why inotiA Gus rontayc. Ria nUlioty Ts, 
U.W.O. and Q.U. got good support.” 
‘“‘U.of W. was supported by C.C., J.P.B.F. 
and C.C.F.F. Why, one punk biologist 
even got an N.S.F.”’ 

“They were lucky. | tried C.C.F.F. and 
got no reply.” 

“Did you try C.H.F.B.2” 


SD fa bai 


February 28, 1975. 


“No, but | did try C.N.S.B. and O.R.A. 
with less success than with O.M.H.F.” 
“Perhaps”, advised the Chairman, ‘‘we 
should look into N.H.W., R.O.D.A. and 
L.F.G.A. It doesn’t matter if you’re 
working on H.Ds or not — they won’t 
know the difference as long as it’s acell.” 
“In that case, how about a few other 
M.D.C.Os? Forexample: M.R.C., M.S.S. 
and M.D.S. | believe M.C.1. and N.S.A. 
have been quite liberal without asking 
too many embarrassing questions.” 

Well, the meeting continued in this 
vein for two hours, but enough. If you 
wish to decipher the above, simply apply 
to D.R.A. and ask for an I.R.A.S.R. It’s 


all there. 


Wine and Cheese Parties 
for evening students at 
Durham College 


Thursday, March 6 
Tuesday, March 11 


at 9:00 p.m. 
in the Faculty Lounge, Durham College 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC AT 
SCARBOROUGH COLLEGE 


by Donald Coakley 


In the fall of 1973 Scarborough 
College inaugurated a performance pro- 
gramme in instrumental music for in- 
terested students in the College commu- 
nity. To involve as many people as pos- 
sible a concert band was organized. 
Meeting once a week, the group had 
quite a successful year. In the spring of 
1974, the band presented a concert in 
the Meeting Place. This concert was held 
as a part of the Scarborough College 
series of Sunday afternoon concerts. 


With the beginning of the current 
school year, the instrumental programme 
embarked on a new direction with the 
inception of chamber music groups. This 
approach will allow the students involved 
to explore repetoire expressly conceived 
for the more intimate idiom of the 
chamber ensemble. Performance in smal! 
ensembles places more responsibility on 
the individual player. This, of course, is 
a challenge not always offered in the 
larger performing organizations such as 
the band or orchestra. This greater chal- 
lenge can, however, offer comparable re- 
wards, not attainable for most members 
of larger groups. 

There are two chamber groups func- 
tioning at the College this year, a brass 
ensemble and a woodwind trio. Each 
group meets once a week. The brass en- 
semble is currently preparing a contert 
of Renaissance music to be presented 
from the galleries in the Meeting Place, 
on Monday, March 17, at 12:30 p.m. 
While the band served as a first step in 
the development of instrumental per- 
formance at Scarborough College, it is 
hoped that chamber music will develop 
and expand to form a secure foundation 
for instrumental music in particular, and 
music as a whole at the College. 


DID YOU KNOW THAT... ? 


® Four faculty members from the U. 
of Exeter have responded to the proposal 
for the Scarborough/Exeter exchange — 
two physicists, a philosopher and a 
mathematician. 


® Anew map of the College — showing 
the location of the College within Metro 
Toronto, the campus, various offices, 
classrooms, etc. in the buildings — has 
been produced. Copies are available 
from the Community Relations Office, 
room S-411B. 


® The Ministry of Colleges and Uni- 
versities reports that initial figures on en- 
rolment, as consolidated from December 
Ist enrolment reports, indicate that 
actual 1974-75 enrolments are consi- 
derably higher than those projected by 
the universities in January 1974. Full- 
time equivalent enrolment has risen from 
171,532 in 1973-74 to 180,329, an in- 
crease of 5.1%, compared to a modest 
1.8% projected by the universities. 


The greatest area of growth was 
among full-time undergraduate students, 
where enrolment has increased by 6.2%. 
Freshman intake increased despite a drop 
in Grade 13 enrolment at secondary 
schools. Part-time undergraduate enrol- 
ment has increased by 5.6%. At the 
graduate level, Masters and first stage 
Doctoral enrolment is up 5.1%, while 
second stage Doctoral enrolment has 
continued to fall. 


@ The third annual Scarborough Col- 
lege Squash Championships will be held 
on Friday, March 7, beginning at 2:00 
p.m. Entry forms can be picked up at 
the Physical Education Office, room R- 
2255, and should be handed in before 
5:00 p.m., Wednesday, March 5. The 
classes competing are the following: 
Men’s “‘A’”’, ““B”’ and “‘C”?; Women’s “A” 
and “B”’. 


® 


® 


1975-76 FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL 
PROGRAMMES RELATED TO 
OFFICIAL LANGUAGES 


Again in 1975-76, the Ministry of 
Colleges and Universities and the Ministry 
of Education are administering a number 
of federal-provincial programmes relating 
to Canada’s two official languages. 
Fellowships for Second Language Study 
(French) are available to encourage stu- 
dents to enter full-time post-secondary 
programmes in any discipline offered in 
French. The value of a fellowship is 
$1,000, plus a supplement of $1,000 for 
a student who registers in a programme 
that is not offered in French within 35 
miles of his or her permanent residence 
and who establishes a second residence 
near the institution attended. 


Travel Grants for Francophone Students 
will be available to help francophone stu- 
dents in Ontario who have to travel more 
than 75 miles to attend full-time pro- 
grammes of post-secondary studies of- 
fered entirely in French. The maximum 
grant is the cost of two return trips by 
the most economical means of transpor- 
tation from the student’s home to the 
institution to be attended. 


Application forms and full details 
of these two programmes will be available 
in March from universities’ student 
awards offices. 


ACADEMIC ACTIVITIES 


D.R. CAMPBELL (Economics) acted as 
chairman and animateur of a session de- 
voted to “Economic Development in 
Africa” in the large annual conference of 
the Canadian Association of African 
Studies held at York U., February 19 to 
Dee 


M.R. KLEINDIENST (Anthropology) at- 
tended a Symposium on Primitive Tech- 
nology and Art, sponsored by the Ar- 
chaeology Association and the Depart- 
ment of Archaeology of the U. of Cal- 
gary, in Calgary, Alberta, on November 
15-17, 1974. A paper by M.R. Ktein- 
dienst and C.M. Keller (of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, U. of Illinois) 
entitled ‘“Toward a Functional Interpre- 
tation of Handaxes and Cleavers: The 
Evidence from Eastern Africa’’ was pre- 
sented in the invitational symposium 
(Session IV), Lithic Analysis: Theory, 
method and innovation, on November 
16. 


G.B. BIEDERMAN (Psychology) gave an 
invited paper before the Animal Behavior 
Group, Atkinson College, Department of 
Psychology, York U., in November, 1974, 
entitled ‘‘Signaling Noxious Events to 
Rats: Methodological Problems and Evi- 
dence’. He also attended the meetings 
of the Psychonomic Society in Boston 
during November and, with J.J. FURE- 
DY, Psychology Department, St. George 
campus, presented a paper entitled “Me- 
thodological Problems in Evaluating Rat 
Preference for Signaled or Unsignaled 
Shock”’. 


K.R.J. SANDBROOK (Political Science) 
gave a talk on “Participation and Change 
in Clientelistic Politics” to the Third 
World Group at the U. of Western On- 
tario on February 11. 

A. TAYYEB (Geography) gave a paper 
on ‘The Demographic Component of the 
Problems of Human Survival’? at a con- 
ference at Trent U., January 27 - Febru- 
ary 3. He participated in a panel discus- 
sion on ‘‘The Fallacies in the Concept of 
Limits to Growth” at a meeting of the 
Ontario Secondary Schools Federation 
at the Scarborough Civic Centre on 
February 18. 


FOR STUDENTS 


® The University of Toronto Alumni 
Association will award two John H. Moss 
Scholarships to the best all-round stu- 
dents graduating from the third or fourth 
year of Arts and Science. Each scholar- 
ship.is worth $4,000.00. 


Application forms are available in 
the Student Services Office, S-418D. 


@ On Wednesday, March 5, there will 
be a Student Travel Seminar at 1:00 p.m. 
in the Council Chamber. Mr. Rod Hurd 
from the Association of Student Councils 
(A.O.S.C.), a student travel organization, 
will provide information to students 
planning to travel this summer or next 
year. 

® On Thursday, March 6, Professor 
Gerald Whyte of the Faculty of Educa- 
tion, U. of Toronto, will meet at 4:00 
p.m. in the Council Chamber with first- 
and second-year students concerning ap- 
propriate undergraduate preparation for 
a teaching career. 

@ The Medical College Admission Test 
application forms are now available in 
the Student Services Office. The test 
can be written on May 3 or September 
PA eel eM he 


® For the remainder of the academic 
term routine academic petitions may be 
handled by the Associate Dean (Aca- 
demic) and/or by the Acting Director of 
Student Services, in the event that a 
quorum is lacking at any given meeting 
of the Sub-committee on Standing. 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


SUN. MAR. 2. 3:30 p.m. Meeting Place. 
The winners of the 1975 Kiwanis Music 
Festival, Part 1, will perform in the first 
of two concerts. 

8:00 p.m. Hart House. Sunday Evening 
Concert. Programme is posted on Com- 
munity Relations bulletin board; tickets 
are free and available in S-411B. 


MON. MAR. 3. 9:00 - 10:00 a.m. AIl- 
cove of Meeting Place; 2:00 - 3:00 p.m. 
Alcove of Meeting Place. Films by and 
about Raymond Moriyama. 

3:00 p.m. R-3103. Informal colloquium 
with Mr. Raymond Moriyama. 


TUES. MAR. 4. 12:00 - 2:00 p.m. AIl- 
cove of Meeting Place. Films by and 
about Raymond Moriyama. 

2:00 p.m. S-309. A seminar, “Buildings 
for Educational Purposes’’, will be held. 
Panelists include Mr. Raymond Mori- 
yama, Mr. R.H. Goodwin, Professor M. 
Kirkland, Professor K. Dion and Professor 
W.J. Kirkness. 

8:00 p.m. Meeting Place. The College’s 
1975 F.B. Watts Memorial Lecture, en- 
titled “Can Your Life Become a Work of 
Art?”’ will be presented by the famous 
architect and planner, Mr. Raymond 
Moriyama. The lecture will be followed 
by a reception for all guests. 


WED. MAR. 5. 3:00 p.m. S-319. The 
film, “‘All’s Quiet on the Western Front”’, 
will be shown. Admission is free and 
everyone is welcome. 


3:00 p.m. Council Chamber. Meeting of 
General Policy Committee. 


7:00 p.m. H-216. The film, ‘“‘AIl’s 
Quiet on the Western Front’’, will be 
shown. Admission is free and everyone 
is welcome. 


THUR. MAR. 6. 2:00 p.m. Viewing 
room B, Television Wing. A videotape 
of Milton’s masque, Cosmus, will be 
shown. 
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HOW TO LOOK FOR A SUMMER JOB 


Utilizing the Services of the University 
of Toronto Career Counselling and 
Placement Centre 


The key to finding a summer job is 
to start early! Job listings are received as 
early as October and government dead- 
lines for many programmes are before 
Christmas or shortly afterwards. A stu- 
dent is most definitely limiting his or her 
options with respect to the variety of 
jobs conceivably available by leaving the 
search till April or May. 

Basically our summer job operation 
is self-service. There is no registration 
procedure. In other words, there is no- 
thing the student leaves on file with us 
to be notified about jobs that are re- 
ceived. Success hinges on the student’s 
initiative in visiting us regularly and ap- 
plying directly for any jobs of interest. 

There are two major methods of 
obtaining a job through our service: 

(i) individual job listings 

(ii) On-campus interview programme. 

(i) Individual Job Listings. Individual 
jobs phoned or mailed in are posted on 
our bulletin boards as soon as they are 
received with complete job description 
and information on how to apply. Jobs 
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are arranged categoricalty. 
words, if you’re looking for an office 
job, they are all posted side by side ona 
certain section of the bulletin board. 
Other categories include labour, sales, 
recreational/resort, child care, course 
related — engineering, course related — 
other faculties, restaurant, and miscel- 
laneous. Students are advised to check 
the bulletin boards about once every two 
or three weeks from October to March 
and as regularly as possible after that 
time. For example, during April, May 
and June up to 50 companies advertise 
positions daily and it is not unusual for 
100 students and more to be in the office 
at any one time. One can imagine how 
fast the jobs are filled! 


(ii) On-Campus Interview Programme. 
Each year between November and March 
approximately 40 companies visit the 
campus to interview students chiefly in 
engineering, science and business disci- 
plines, for summer positions. There are 
some general positions available as well 
of course, but they comprise only about 


10% of the organizations visiting, e.g., 
bilingual student to work in Quebec 
Government department for the summer, 
historic sites staff, camp positions, etc. 
Application generally involves filling out 
a standard form and submitting it to our 
office three weeks before the company 
arrives on campus. Applications are pre- 
screened and the company informs the 
students as to whether they wish to see 
them and in turn the student visits our 
office to arrange a suitable interview 
time. Some companies do interview all 
those interested on a first-come-first- 
served basis but this practice is dis- 
couraged. 

If a student wishes to initiate his 
own job search, we have an extensive 
career library on the premises which he 
or she is welcome to make use of. Here 
can be found employer directories of all 
kinds — Financial Post surveys, commu- 
nity service, hospital directories, etc., 
listings of resorts across Canada, informa- 
tion on work in Europe, company infor- 
mation on 1200 major companies across 
Canada, etc. If the student is confused 
about what exactly he could be qualified 
to do or seeks any sort of advice on find- 
ing a summer job, the Summer Employ- 
ment Co-ordinator is there to help in 
addition to four counsellors regularly 
employed at the Centre. 


On May 1, a supplementary office 
for summer employment will be opened 
on the Scarborough campus. At this 
time the exact location of the office is 
not known, but we will inform you as 
soon as possible. The Scarborough office 
will list all summer jobs in the area. For 
total coverage, students should register at 
the Scarborough office and visit the 
downtown office as often as possible. 

For more information contact Eve 


Paley, Summer Employment Co-ordina- 
tor, 928-2539. 


SPECIAL GRANTS 


The Globe and Mail has reported 
that the Ontario government will be 
awarding 586 million dollars to eight 
Ontario universities in the form of extra 
or special grants. 

Lakehead University in Thunder 
Bay and Laurentian University in Sud- 
bury will get an extra $550,000 each 
because they serve students in many re- 
mote locations of Northern Ontario. 

Grants for bilingual education in- 
clude: $625,000 to Laurentian Univer- 
sity, $2,300,000 to the University of 
Ottawa and $140,000 to York University. 

Supplementary grants were given to 
four smaller universities because of fixed 
costs that are not covered by economies 
of scale. They are $470,000 for Brock 
University in St. Catharines, $1,240,000 
for Lakehead University, $820,000 for 
Laurentian University and $1,780,000 
for Trent University. 

Three universities will get supple- 
mentary grants because of special budget 
problems not faced by other universities. 
They are $1,450,000 for Carleton Uni- 
versity, $720,000 for the University of 
Windsor and $750,000 for York Univer- 
sity. 


SCARBOROUGH FAIR II 
by Robert N.D. Gardner, Editor 


Scarborough Fair 11 — An Anthology 
of Literature is atotal College endeavour, 
with contributions from students, faculty 
and staff. This year’s edition, presently 
at the printers, provides a forum for ap- 
proximately 50 promising and accom- 
plished writers. The material was selected 
from 81 writers who submitted a total of 
over 500 pieces of literature. 


) 


® 


The original concept of Scarborough 
Fair must be credited to Ross Flowers, 
SCSC President in 1973-74. However, 
the proposed 500 copies grew to a re- 
markable 35000 in the first year of publi- 
cation under the co-editorship of Edana 
Hart and myself. At that time we 
published a 120-page, perfectly-bound 
paperback at a cost of $3,800.00. 

This year will see the size increase 
to 144 pages and 5,000 copies will be 
printed in order to insure that every stu- 
dent, faculty and non-academic member 
of the College receives a copy. 


The publication has been funded by 
the following sources: 


Scarborough College Cultural Affairs 


Committee $3000.00 
Scarborough College Students’ 

Council 2821.00 
The Varsity Fund 500.00 
Commercial Caterers 200.00 
Scarborough College 

Bookstore 200.00 
Previous Bank Balance 220.00 
Total $6941.00 


Scarborough Fair // will be distri- 
buted free-of-charge by mail to all Col- 
lege members in early April. Anyone 
who does not receive a copy is asked to 
come to room S-302B. 


We are searching for a new editor 
for 1975-76; anyone who is interested is 
encouraged to apply in writing. All en- 
quiries, for this position or on other 
matters, should be addressed to: Bob 
Gardner, c/o SCSC, room S-302B, Scar- 
borough College. 


SS 


Raymond Moriyama talking with stu- 
dents on Monday afternoon, March 3. 


PLEASE NOTE: Any student or faculty 
member who expects to visit the Philip- 
pine Islands this year please contact 
Professor John Moir (294-2344). 


STEPHEN LEWIS TO VISIT COLLEGE 


On Thursday, March 13 two Scar- 
borough College student organizations, 
the Political Science Association and the 
New Democratic Party Club, are sponsor- 
ing a visit to the College of Stephen 
Lewis. Stephen Lewis is the provincial 
leader of the New Democratic Party and 
thus will be a candidate for Premier of 
Ontario in the next provincial election 
(which will almost certainly be held in 
1975). Mr. Lewis will be meeting with 
students for discussion and questions 
between noon and 1:30 p.m. in the 
Meeting Place. He will also address stu- 
dents and answer questions at 2:00 p.m. 
in room R-3107 (the third floor cafeteria 
in the R-wing. 

Stephen Lewis is an accomplished 
speaker, and will have much to say on 
issues of concern to members of the Col- 
lege. Everyone is invited to participate, 
and instructors are urged to make their 
classes aware of this event. 


TELEVISION, GRAPHICS AND FILM 
PRESENTATION 


Warren Collins, presently a graphics 
designer and filmmaker with the Toronto 
CBC-TV Graphic Design Department, will 
offer two hours of films, slides, and dis- 
cussion here at the College on Tuesday, 
March 11, 1975. The programme will 
focus on the preparation of graphics and 
films for television, the various tech- 
niques employed, and the problems of 
novice filmmakers. Musical Chairs (Ca- 
nadian Film Award 1969), in whose pro- 
duction Mr. Collins participated, will be 
shown and discussed. 

The programme, sponsored by the 
Scarborough College Cultural Affairs 
Committee, begins at 2:00 p.m. and will 
last until 4:00 p.m. in room S-309. 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


SUN. MAR. 9. 3:30 p.m. Meeting Place. 
The winners of the 1975 Kiwanis Music 
Festival, Part II, will perform. 


MON. MAR. 10. 2:00-3:00 p.m. H-215. 
A film, entitled The Temple, will be 
shown. Admission is free and everyone 
is welcome. 


TUES. MAR. 11. 1:00 p.m. R-3103. 
Professor A. Rapoport will give a lecture 
on ‘‘Semantics’’. 

2:00 p.m. S-309. Television, graphics 
and film presentation sponsored by Cul- 
tural Affairs Committee. 


4:10 p.m. Council Chamber. Meeting of 
the Scarborough College Council. 


8:30 p.m. Bathurst Street United 
Church. The play, / Love You Baby 
Blue, will be presented. Free tickets are 
available at the SCSC office, CKSR and 
S-411B. 


SSP 


FOR RENT: 4-room apartment (one 
bedroom) in Rosedale. May 15 to Sep- 
tember 1. Fully and comfortably fur- 
nished. $325.00 per month. 929-5560; 
284-3144. (No parking; no children or 
pets.) 


fan) 
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ARCHEOLOGY IN THE 
ANTI-LEBANON MOUNTAINS 


by H.B. Schroeder 


Emerging suddenly in the early 
morning sun from behind a sharp bend 
in the canyon and hurrying directly to- 
ward us along the track came a large 
khaki-coloured truck. Its size and 
presence alarmed us. During the previous 
five weeks of work in the mountains our 
only encounters had been with occasional 
shepherds and their flocks. The region’s 
lack of water precludes permanent settle- 
ments. The nearest Lebanese village was 
35 kilometres behind us and, were we to 
cross the border into Syria, the next vil- 
lage would still be 25 kilometres ahead. 


When the truck stopped blocking 
our path, we saw that our concern had 
been justified: 11 heavily-armed men 
with traditional red kafiyas on their 
heads jumped out and surrounded our 
landrover. Without threatening they de- 
manded our passports. These we quickly 
provided, though somewhat reluctantly 
as | had no idea of who the people were. 
Following a brief discussion among the 
senior members of the group, they in- 
formed us that we would have to return 
with them to Syria. For what reason? 
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Because, they said, we were in Syrian 
territory without proper visas. No, I re- 
plied, we were not in Syria. Our (Leba- 
nese) topographic maps clearly indicated 
— to our satisfaction at least — that the 
Syrian border was three kilometres far- 
ther to the east. However, since neither 
of us was in a position to argue the re- 
finements of international boundaries, 
we complied. Three men, armed with 
machine guns, climbed into the back of 
our landrover. Followed by the others 
in the truck, we drove north through the 
mountains, then east across the arid 
Syrian plain to the nearest administrative 
centre, Nebek. 


For the next 12 hours we were the 
reluctant guests of the Syrian internal 
security bureaucracy. After a series of 
interviews (in Arabic, French, and some 
English) accompanied by numerous polite 
cups of coffee and tea, we were delivered 
to an office in Damascus where, finally, 
we were interrogated by an official with 
sufficient authority to sign our release. 
By 2:00 a.m. we were at the main border 


crossing into Lebanon, attempting to ex- 
plain to the Lebanese how we happened 
to be entering Lebanon with passports 
that contained no indication that we had 
ever left. With fading patience and 
energy, we repeated our unlikely story 
until it was accepted and we were allowed 
to pass. 20 hours after starting we were 
back at our home base in Baalbek. 

The foregoing incident occurred in 
late July 1972 while Gerry Kukan (gra- 
duate research assistant) and | were en- 
gaged in an archeological survey of the 
Anti-Lebanon mountains of eastern Le- 
banon. Though fortunately an isolated 
episode, it does illustrate some of the 
unanticipated (non-scientific) excitement 
that occasionally has accompanied ar- 
cheological research in the Middle East 
during the past decade. 


For four seasons with support of 
the Canada Council, | have been carrying 
out prehistoric investigations in interior 
Lebanon. Our research has focused on 
the changes in human adaptation that 
culminated with the appearance in south- 
west Asia of villages, agriculture, and 
population expansion between 11,000 
and 9,000 years ago (popularly known as 
the Neolithic Revolution). Unquestion- 
ably, these developments are among the 
most significant in human history. The 
fundamental question is why, after li- 
terally millions of years of increasing 
success aS nomadic hunters and gatherers, 
certain groups among our ancestors 
Should abandon that stable mode of 
existence and accept the greater demands 
and initial uncertainties of agriculture. 
The resolution of this problem will ob- 
viously be complex; yet it has been the 
subject of direct archeological investiga- 
tion for only 25 years. During most of 
this period research has tended to con- 
centrate on a straight priority search: 
attempting to locate, e.g., the first village, 
the earliest evidence for specific domes- 
ticated forms. As biological and archeo- 
logical evidence accumulated however, it 


became apparent that simple discovery 
was not leading to an understanding of 
the underlying processes. Explanation 
must lie, it is now generally recognized, in 
deeper understanding of the dynamic in- 
terrelationships between human biologi- 
cal and cultural systems and the natural 
ecosystems. 

Our research programme is aimed at 
examining these relationships prehistori- 
cally within a defined geographical re- 
gion. The area chosen, the northeastern 
corner of Lebanon, was selected for 
several reasons: it falls within the region 
of southwest Asia where village agricul- 
ture is known to have developed; it was 
unexplored and therefore undisturbed 
archeologically; it contains a variety of 
topographic and environmental zones; 
and in practical terms, it is situated well 
away from tensions along the trouble- 
prone border with Israel. 


Our first step was to sample the 
area’s prehistoric archeological resources 
by means of surveys during the 1969 and 
1972 seasons. Although we located more 
than 60 prehistoric sites, many had been 
badly disturbed by erosion and subse- 
quent human activities. In order to 
evaluate the quality and content of the 
most promising sites, we made a series of 
test excavations at several locations dur- 
ing the 1970 and 1972 seasons. Last 
summer, based on the results of those 
tests, | selected one site at which to begin 
intensive excavations. The site, called 
Mughara et-Nachcharini, is a small cave 
situated in a high plateau (2100 metres) 
of the Anti-Lebanon mountains. From 
the quantity of flint, bone, and charcoal 
scattered in the backdirt of several trea- 
sure hunter’s pits, and subsequently con- 
firmed by a small test excavation, | sus- 
pected that the cave’s deposit would 
produce a variety of valuable information. 
(Local legends claim that spectacular 
quantities of gold are buried in the cave.) 


By mid-June our team of six — three 
graduate students from the U. of Toron- 


er, 


to, a.geologist from the U. of Michigan, 
my wife and myself —had assembled and 
begun work. We set up camp in a typical 
Near East shepherd’s goat-hair tent a 
short distance from the cave. For the 
next two and a half months we excavated 
and collected environmental information, 
taking only occasional days off to return 
to the base camp in the valley for cata- 
loguing and washing (ourselves as well as 
the artifacts). At the conclusion of ex- 
cavations, Nachcharini’s two metres of 
deposit had indeed yielded abundant evi- 
dence of human habitation: hundreds of 
flint tools (e.g. arrowheads and tiny re- 
touched geometric blades); large quan- 
tities of animal bone; several litres of 
carbonized wood, seeds, and nut husks. 
Architectural features such as hearths 
and roasting pits were exposed and 
mapped on a Stratified series of prehis- 
toric living floors. 


Chronologically these occupations 
span the critical late Pleistocene-early 
Holocene period (16,000 to 9,000) when 
populations were undergoing dramatic 
demographic, technological, and social 
change. At Nachcharini consequently, 
we are provided with an excellent set of 
data for testing a series of propositions 
regarding aspects of those changes. For 
example, the distinctive environmental 
setting of the cave suggests that its earliest 
occupants were bands of nomadic hunters 
following herds of game to high summer 
pastures. Subsequently, patterns of ex- 
ploitation may have begun to change 
with groups arriving at the cave as in- 
cipient herders concentrating on a few 
species and developing new relationships 
with those animals. Analysis of the ani- 
mal and vegetational remains must await 
their arrival from Lebanon. | have finally 
received word that this material has been 
shipped from Beirut. Meanwhile, we are 
planning now for our next season of ex- 
cavation at the cave in summer 1976. | 
hope that it will be possible for a few 
undergraduate students to join us. 


VOLLEYBALL 


On Saturday, March 15, the College 
is hosting a Women’s Invitational Volley- 
ball Tournament. Play begins at 12:30 
p.m. and wil! last until 6:00 p.m. The 
teams involved are: 

West Hill Collegiate Institute 

Winston Churchill Collegiate Institute 
W.A. Porter Collegiate Institute 
Newtonbrook Secondary School 
Victoria Park Secondary School 
Scarborough College 

All participants are the top teams in 
their area. For an interesting afternoon 
of good volleyball, come out and watch. 
All spectators are welcome! 


ELECTIONS TO SCARBOROUGH 
COLLEGE COUNCIL 


Academic Affairs Committee and 
General Policy Committee 


Nominations are now open for re- 
presentatives of the following consti- 
tuencies: faculty, full-time students, 
part-time students, graduate students, 
teaching assistants and part-time demon- 
strators, and the non-academic staff. 

Nominations will close on March 
21 (for Council) and March 31 (for Com- 
mittees of Council). 

For further information please con- 
tact Mrs. M. le Herissier, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Council, at 284-3296. 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


FRI. MAR. 14. 9:00 a.m.—9:00 p.m. 
Meeting Place Gallery. Randy Brown’s 
exhibit “Radical Shapes” opens. 

4:00 p.m. R-4221. Meeting of the Com- 
puter Committee. 


SUN. MAR. 16. 3:30 p.m. Meeting 
Place. The University of Toronto Con- 
cert Band, directed by Stephen Chenette, 
will be featured in the College’s Sunday 
Concert series. 


MON. MAR. 17. 11:00 a.m. Council 
Chamber. Meeting of the Cultural Affairs 
Committee. 

12:30 p.m. Meeting Place. Scarborough 
College Brass Ensemble, directed by D. 
Coakley, will perform Renaissance music. 
2:00 p.m. Council Chamber. Ron Smith, 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics at the 
Loyola campus of Concordia U. and Co- 
ordinator of the Learning Development 
Committee there, will discuss ways of 
improving undergraduate learning and 
teaching in the arts and sciences. 


TUES. MAR. 18. 7:30 p.m. Faculty 
Lounge. Professor Elaine Fantham from 
Trinity College, U. of Toronto will speak 
on “Juno and Venus: The Feuding God- 
desses of the Aeneid’’ to ali interested 
students and faculty. Discussion and re- 
freshments to follow. 


WED. MAR. 19. 1:00 p.m. Council 
Chamber. Professor Nancy Dengler of 


the Botany Department of U. of Toronto 
will talk on ‘Turning On with B10 110 
— Modular Instruction”. 


3:00 p.m. S-319. The film, Triumph of 
Will, will be shown. Admission is free 
and everyone is welcome. 

4:10 p.m. H-214. Professor Jacek 
Sisiak, one of Poland’s leading linguistic 
scholars, will talk on “The Importance of 
Foreign Language Teaching in Poland”’. 
An informal discussion will follow the 
talk in the Faculty Lounge. 

7:00 p.m. H-216. The film, Triumph of 
Will, will be shown. Admission is free 
and everyone is welcome. 


THURS. MAR. 20. 7:00 p.m. S-143. 
Mr. John Rempel will give a talk on 
“Historic Buildings and Their Preserva- 
tion”. 

7:00 p.m. T.V. Studio |. A play by 
Aristophanes, Lysistrata, will be per- 
formed. Admission is free but reserva- 
tions should be made by calling (284) 
3150. 


FRI. MAR. 21. Randy Brown art exhibit 
ends. 

9:00 a.m.—9:00 p.m. Meeting Place Gal- 
lery. A group show by Scarborough Col- 
lege students of Fine Art opens. 

12:15 p.m. R-3103. The Toronto Con- 
sort, directed by Tim McGee, will pre- 
sent Medieval and Renaissance music 
featuring recorder, lute, krumhorn and 
voice. 


7:00 p.m. T.V. Studio !. A play by 
Aristophanes, Lysistrata, will be per- 
formed. Admission is free, but reserva- 


tions should be made by calling (284) 
Sous 

SAT. MAR, 22. 7:00 p.m. T.V. Studio 
i. Lysistrata. Please note that dates have 
been changed from March 25—27 to 
March 20—22. 
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TANZANIA’S STRATEGY OF 
DEVELOPMENT TOWARDS 
SOCIALISM 


by lan C. Parker 


Tanzania has for some time been 
regarded as one of the more innovative 
countries at the periphery of the world 
political economy, in terms of the overall 
development strategy it has adopted and 
many of the policies it has introduced. 
Its policies are of interest and importance 
to Canadians for a number of reasons. In 
the first place, Canada has provided a 
substantial proportion of the foreign 
technical cooperation funds received by 
Tanzania, although less than the Scan- 
dinavian countries and China. 


Secondly, Tanzania has actively sup- 
ported the liberation struggles against 
white minority racist regimes in southern 
Africa. Most of the liberation movement 
headquarters, for instance, are located in 
Dar es Salaam, the capital of Tanzania. 
Tanzanian support of FRELIMO, the 
liberation movement in Mozambique 
(which adjoins Tanzania’s southern bor- 
der), was a necessary element in the 
struggle for liberation from Portuguese 
colonial domination. The culmination of 
this phase of the struggle in Portugal’s 
recent change of government and deci- 
sion to grant independence to Mozam- 
bique in the near future represents a 
significant transformation in the political 
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economy of southern Africa. This trans- 
formation can be expected to have sig- 
nificant direct and indirect repercussions, 
for certain Canadian corporations with 
holdings in countries like Angola and 
South Africa, and for Canadians generally 
as the change in former patterns of poli- 
tical and economic power alters the 
course of development and the possibili- 
ties for struggle in non-liberated areas of 
southern Africa. 

Thirdly, at asomewhat more general 
level, Tanzania’s strategy of achieving a 
gradual transition to socialism under a 
popularly elected and mass-based one- 
party system of government (first expli- 
citly articulated in the Arusha Declara- 
tion of 1967), and its steps towards 
nationalization of enterprises and state 
control of the economy, are of im- 
portance insofar as they cast light on the 
prerequisites, the possibilities and the 
contradictions of such strategies at a 
time when related issues are increasingly 
being debated in Canada. 

With one possible exception, there 
is clearly no way of drawing analogies 
from Tanzania’s experience which would 
be of direct relevance as theoretical de- 
velopment possibilities in Canada. Tan- 


Zania is an extremely poor country, with 
an annual income of about $90 per 
person. About 90% of its 13.5 million 
people are basically engaged in sub- 
sistence agriculture on small, 4- to 5-acre 
farms. The rural population is very 
scattered in most parts of the country; 
many “‘villages’”’ are made up of as few as 
40 to 50 people; and communications 
networks are extremely poorly deve- 
loped. As a consequence, the extended 
development of basic health, educational 
and other activities has been virtually 
impossible, and the vast majority of the 
population are still illiterate, despite the 
Strides taken since the achievement of 
independence in 1961. Thesmall amount 
of industrial development which has 
occurred has historically been concen- 
trated in Dar es Salaam and a few towns 
in the north of Tanzania. 


The nature of Tanzania’s develop- 
ment strategy towards socialism can best 
be appraised in terms of the serious eco- 
nomic obstacles it has to overcome. Per- 
haps the core of the policy of ‘‘Socialism 
and Self-Reliance” (in Swahili, Ujamaa 
na Kujitegemea) is an emphasis on ac- 
celerating rural agricultural development 
while decelerating urban industrial de- 
velopment and on combining rural cen- 
tralization (through the concentration of 
formerly scattered communities into 
larger-scale Ujamaa villages) with urban 
decentralization (concentrated on nine 
major regional ‘“‘growth towns’’). 

This overali ‘‘decentralization” stra- 
tegy (viewed from the standpoint of the 
central government) has been charac- 
terized by a significant shift of govern- 
ment functions and fiscal control from 
the central government to the regions. 
The strategy has the objective of increas- 
ing mass participation and control over 
the course of economic development, but 
it is simultaneously a response to prob- 
lems of Five-Year Plan implementation 


decision-making bottlenecks in the cen- 
tral government bureaucracy. 


The policy of worker participation 
in management, begun in January, 1971, 
was similarly designed to achieve socialist 
objectives and to accelerate the acquisi- 
tion of technical and organizational skills 
by a broader spectrum of workers. 


The policies of nationalization (with 
compensation) of major industries and 
financial institutions, expropriation (with 
partial compensation) of rented houses, 
and low salary ceilings for all government 
employees, all significantly restricted the 
development of private property and of 
income inequality, while strengthening 
the revenue position of government. 


At present, Tanzania (like many 

other countries of the periphery) is suf- 
fering the effects of poor food harvest 
last year, combined with the serious 
burden of high world petroleum and food 
prices. Yet despite the strain these deve- 
lopments have placed on the country, 
and certain failures and contradictory 
elements in its policies, the overall stra- 
tegy adopted has combined to a quite 
remarkable extent innovativeness, bold- 
ness, flexibility and pragmatism in the 
transition towards socialism. 
Mr. Parker, a lecturer in Economics, 
spent three years (1968-1971) in Tan- 
zania as Senior Development Officer with 
the Tanzania National Development Cor- 
poration. 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH LEAVE 
GRANTS PROGRAMME 


Researchers whose sabbatical leave 
begins July 1, who intend to apply for a 
U. of Toronto research leave grant, 
should do so immediately. Applications 
received after June 1 cannot be pro- 
cessed and reviewed in time for a July 1 
Start. Call ORA at 928-6163 for informa- 
tion. 


NON-ACADEMIC WOMEN 


The preliminary report of the Task 
Force to Study the,Status of Non-Aca- 
demic Women will appear in the U. of 
Toronto Bulletin on March 21, 1975. 

Two meetings will be held at the 
St. George campus, one on April 2 and 
the other on April 8, between the hours 
of 12:00 noon and 1:00 p.m. to discuss 
this report. Exact location will be pub- 
lished on March 21, in the U. of Toronto 
Bulletin. 

If non-academic women at Scar- 
borough College are unable to attend 
these meetings, their comments and sug- 
gestions regarding this report should be 
forwarded to the Governing Council 
Secretariat, Simcoe Hall, Attention: Pro- 
fessor Gary Thaler. 


CORRECTION: The note regarding the 
special grants of the Ontario Government 
should have read as follows: eight uni- 
versities are to receive $11 million as 
extra or special grants as part of the $586 
million in Government grants. 


COFFEE PARTIES 
FOR EVENING STUDENTS 
Monday, March 24 
Tuesday, March 25 
Wednesday, March 26 
Thursday, March 27 
at 9:00 p.m. 


in the lounge area outside the main cafe- 
teria (H-wing). 


SCSC EXECUTIVE 


President — Russ Henderson 
Vice-President — Bruce Edwards 
Part-time Vice-President — Jay Madsen 
Commissioners will be chosen on April 1. 


New executive will take office on April 1. 


NEW CHAIRMAN OF LIFE SCIENCES 


The search committee appointed to 
seek a Chairman in Life Sciences (to re- 
place J.C. Ritchie, whose term of office 
will end on July 1) has recommended the 
appointment of Professor Joan E. Foley 
to this position. This recommendation 
has not yet been confirmed by the Aca- 
demic Affairs Committee of Governing 
Council, but approval should be forth- 
coming soon. 

Professor Foley was born in Sydney, 
Australia and received a B.A. (1957) and 
Ph.D. (1960) in Psychology from the U. 
of Sydney. She joined the Department 
of Psychology at U. of Toronto in 1963 
as a special lecturer. Since then she has 
risen to the rank of Associate Professor 
and has served the Department of Psy- 
chology as Graduate Secretary (1967 - 
69), Associate Chairman (1969, 1970 - 
71), and Acting Chairman (1969 - 70). 
From July 1971 to June 1974 she was 
Associate Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Science. Presently she is a Fellow of 
Victoria College. 

Professor Foley’s main professional 
interest is in the area of ‘‘perception”: 
she has taught graduate and under- 
graduate courses and conducts research 
on this topic. 

She has served on a staggering num- 
ber of committees and organizations: 
professional and learned societies, govern- 
mental and other external committees, 
U. of Toronto committees (in the De- 
partment of Psychology, in the Faculty 
of Arts and Science and other general 
committees). 

It is obvious that the College will be 
gaining an active and highly experienced 
administrator in the person of Joan 
Foley. 


PLEASE NOTE: The Recreation Centre 
will be closed on Friday, March 28 and 
Saturday, March 29. 


ACADEMIC ACTIVITIES 


H. WITTMAN (German) attended a sym- 
posium entitled ‘Language on Trial” at 
the State University of New York in 
Buffalo on February 21. He was invited 
to read a paper on “‘Language Crisis and 
Escape into Myth”. 

L. FELDHAMMER (Anthropology) gave 
an invited talk on “‘Anthropology and 
the Canadian Native Peoples” at Simon 
Fraser University on February 26. The 
lecture, attended by over 300 students 
and faculty, was sponsored by the Simon 
Fraser Student Society. 


A one-day symposium on “Gene Activity 
in Higher Organisms’’, which was held at 
Scarborough College on February 1, at- 
tracted 125 scientists from the Toronto- 
Hamilton area. The meeting, organized 
by |. Brown of the Life Sciences Division 
and C.C. Liew of the Banting Institute, 
was sponsored by the Toronto Bio- 
chemical Biophysical Society. Speakers 
trom: ithe VU. of eroronto.wey ores 
Queen’s U., Rockefeller U. and the Na- 
tional Research Council were included 
in the programme. Support for the 
meeting was received from both the 
College and the Life Sciences Division. 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 

FRI. MAR. 21. 9:00 a.m.-9:00 p.m. 
Meeting Place Gallery. Student group 
exhibit opens. 

12:15 p.m. R-3103. Toronto Consort, 
directed by Tim McGee, will perform. 


3:00 p.m. Council Chamber. There will 
be a meeting of the General Policy Com- 
mittee. 


4:00 p.m. R-4221. Computer Commit- 
tee will reconvene to discuss items 2 and 
3 of the agenda for March 14. 


8:30 p.m. Studio 1. Drama Workshop 
presents Lysistrata vy Aristophanes. Ad- 
mission is free but phone (284) 3150 for 
reservations. (Please note time change.) 


SAT. MAR. 22. 8:30 p.m. Studio 1. 
Drama Workshop presents Lysistrata by 
Aristophanes. Admission is free but 
phone (284) 3150 for reservations. 
(Please note the time change.) 


SUN. MAR. 23. 3:30 p.m. Meeting 
Place. The Toronto Concert Singers, 
directed by Clive Dunstan, will perform 
vocal music for spring and Easter. 


MON. MAR. 24. 12:00 p.m. R-5304. 
Two films entitled, 7he Accessible Arctic 
and Jop of a Continent, will be shown. 
4:00 p.m. H-309. Mrs. D. Niffeler, from 
the Faculty of Social Work, U. of Toron- 
to, will speak with students interested in 
a career in social work. 


TUES. MAR. 25. 4:30 p.m.-6:00 p.m. 
Faculty Lounge. Reception for those in- 
terested in the B.A. in Humanities pro- 
gramme. Refreshments will be provided. 


WED. MAR. 26. 12:30 p.m.-1:30 p.m. 
Meeting Place. The Committee for an 
Independent Canada will present a panel 
discussion with Mr. Bill Belfontaine, Al- 
derman for Ward 1 in Scarborough, as 
moderator. 

3:00 p.m. H-310. Dr. Beryl Smalley, 
Fellow of the British Academy and 
Emeritus Fellow of St. Hilda’s College, 
of Oxford, will give an illustrated lecture 
on ‘‘The Study of the Bible in the Middle 
Ages” to all interested students and fa- 
culty. She is the author of several books 
on medieval history. 

4:10 Council Chamber. There will be a 
meeting of the Scarborough College 
Council. 


THURS. MAR. 27. 10:00 a.m. S-143. 
There will be a slide and tape demonstra- 
tion on the Ontario Land inventory. Any 
interested persons are welcome to attend. 
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THE TASK FORCE ON 
“SPECIALIST PROGRAMMES” 


by 1.R. McDonald 


One of the most striking develop: 
ments reflecting the rapid growth of the 
College’s curriculum in the last few years 
has been the identification and recogni- 
tion of “Specialist or Major Programmes”’ 
which may be taken as part of the 20- 
course degree. No fewer than 24 such 
programmes are listed in the 1975-76 
Calendar (besides four other ‘‘named” 
programmes available within 15- or 20- 
course degrees), and indications are that 
increasing numbers of students are choos- 
ing to identify themselves with such 
“specialities’’. 

Yet it seems that such programmes 
have “just growed” without careful con- 
sideration of their role in the curriculum 
generally, and the result is not only the 
appearance of significant anomalies a- 
mong them but also an apparent lack of 
consensus on what constitutes ‘‘speciali- 
zation” in the first place. For example, 
the number of courses required for spe- 
cialization in the various disciplines 
ranges from seven to fourteen and one- 
half; some programmes require mini- 
mum marks of 70% or higher, while 
others do not; some require completion 
of specific courses on the St. George 
campus, whereas others are designed to 
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‘be completed entirely at Scarborough; 
some require a thesis or independent re- 
search project, others do not. But more 
importantly, in almost every case there 
are extensive implications for curriculum 
development and utilization of faculty 
and other resources which need to be 
more fully explored. 


Consequently, the Academic Affairs 
Committee has appointed a Task Force, 
now at work, to examine the whole range 
of problems affecting specialization. Such 
a study has become particularly desirable 
in view of the recent decisions concern- 
ing the structure of programmes in the 
Faculty of Arts and Science — including 
the nature of specialization — as a result 
of the findings of the Berlyne Committee 
to examine the New Programme. 


After some preliminary discussion, 
the Task Force has set out the following 
areas for study and will be happy to 
receive submissions from _ disciplines, 
groups, or individuals on any or all of 
them: 

— the nature and meaning of speciali- 
zation in the context of the Scar- 
borough curriculum; 

— the desirability of specialist pro- 
grammes; 


— the most appropriate terminology 
for the various designated pro- 
grammes; 

— the criteria for specialization; 

— the implications of specialist pro- 
grammes for curriculum develop- 
ment and staffing; 

— the relationship between Scarbo- 
borough specialist programmes and 
those on the St. George campus; 

— the problem of accessibility to spe- 
cific programmes for part-time stu- 
dents and non-specialists; 

— the mechanics of certification. 
Since it is the decision of the Task 

Force not to sample the College’s opinion 
on these questions by means of a ques- 
tionnaire or similar device, persons who 
would like to express their views are in- 
vited to do so in writing or in person to 
one of the members: Profs. R. Harris and 
M. Smith (Science); Profs. J. Gemello 
and A. Rubinoff (Social Science); Profs. 
W. Graham and 1. McDonald (Humani- 
ties); and students Ouida Seung, Rod 
Watson, and Bill Halverson. 


ENROLMENT REPORT 
FROM STATISTICS CANADA 


@ Figures released by Statistics Can- 
ada indicate that university enrolment 
across Canada increased in 1973-74. 
Only Newfoundland and PE! experien- 
ced decreases in enrolment of 12% 
and 10% respectively. The study sug- 
gests that economic factors - which 
included cuts in student aid for those 
attending university - may have been 
responsible for the drop in Newfound- 
land, while in PEI a significant increase 
in non-university enrolment (from 490 
in 1972-73 to 860 in 1973-74) seems 
to have been the major cause for the 
decline. 


“Advance Statistics of Education 1974- 
75,” published by Statistics Canada, 
shows that although enrolment in un- 


iversities dropped in 1972-73 for the 
first time in over 20 years, the fig- 
ures rose in 1973-74, and undergrad- 
uate enrolment will likely continue to 
increase at an annual rate of 3% until 
1976-77. Graduate enrolment will rise 
at the slower pace of 2% annually. 


@ Statistics Canada estimates that the 
overall number of students enrolled in 
part-time credit courses will increase 
from 153,800 in 1972-73 to 183,600 
by 1976-77. This represents an annual 
growth rate of 3% - 6%, a slower 
growth rate than in the 1960’s. Part- 
time graduate enrolment is expected 
to rise at a growth rate of about 
10% - 12% annually in contrast to 
full-time graduate enrolment which ap- 
pears to have stabilized. 


@ The number of full-time university 
teachers can be expected to increase 
from 28,500 in 1972-73 to 31,200 
by the end of the projection period, 
1976-77, says the study. 


@ Total expenditures on university 
education will likely rise from $1.9 
billion in 1971-72 to $2.3 billion this 
year. 


@ Of the 1,724 Ph.D’s awarded in 
1971-72, 160 were earned by women. 
In 1974-75 it is forecast that 275 wo- 
men will earn doctorates out of a pre- 
dicted total of 2,320. 


@® Bachelor and first professional de- 
grees totaling 70,700 were awarded in 
1972-73. It is projected that in the 
next few years the number of such 
degrees granted will rise about 10% 
to 78,100 by 1975-76. This means 
that about one-in-six (18% of the total) 
21-year-old population will graduate 
with first degrees. 


» 


» 


LOST: An 
monkey. 
Burton, room H-424. 


Sunday, April 6 


3:30 p.m. 
Meeting Place 


Anatol Rapoport, in addition to being 
a professor of mathematics and psy- 
chology, used to be a professional con- 
cert pianist. He holds a M. Music 
(piano) and the title ‘‘Kapell-meister” 
from the State Academy of Music, 
Vienna. 


He will be performing the following 
programme, as part of the College’s 
Sunday afternoon concert series: 


Sonata opus 54 Beethoven 
Arabesque Schumann 
Chaconne Bach-Busoni 
Three Etudes Chopin 

La fille aux cheveux de lin Debussy 

La cathedrale englontic Debussy 
Consolation No. 3 Liszt 


La Campanella 


Admission is free; everyone is welcome. 


invaluable x-ray of a 
If found, please return to Dr. 


Paganini-Liszt 


LIBRARY NEWS 


Avoid the rush! Bring your books back. 
Books which have been borrowed on 
term loan must be back in the library 
on or before April 11, the end of 
term. Borrowers who return books 
late will be subject to a fine. 


During the examination period, April 11 
to May 9, loan periods will be 3 days. 


Reserve Room books are not affected 
but will continue to be due at the 
time stamped on the charge-out slip. 


SUMMER SPORTS ACTIVITIES 


If you are intending to use the rec- 
reational facilities at the College this 
summer, you will need a summer 
membership. You may purchase your 
membership on Tuesday, April 1 in 
the Phys. Ed. Office, Room R-2255 
for $10.00. The membership entitles 
you to full use of the: Recreation 
Centre and its programmes, Monday, 
May 12 to Friday, August 22. 


Activities: 

Badminton Judo 
Basketball Karate 
Fitness Milers’ Club 
Gymnastics Squash 


Individual Exercise Weight Training 
The 8 tennis courts in the valley will 
also be available to summer members 
who have purchased a tennis I.D. tag. 
The tag will cost $3.00 in addition 
to the summer membership fee. 


SCARBOROUGH COLLEGE COUNCIL 
1975 ELECTION RESULTS 


The following were elected, by ac- 
clamation, to the Scarborough College 
Council: 


Full-time students, 


Humanities: Miss Chandra Persaud 
Mr. W. Halverson COLLEGE CALENDAR 
Science: Mr. G. Gonyea THURS. APR. 3. 9:00 a.m.-9:00 p.m. 
Miss Karen Lytle Meeting Place Gallery. Deborah Bark- 
Mr. C. Powell house’s art exhibit of sculptured paint- 
Mr. W. Warburton ing entitled “Synaesthia, My Love” 
opens. 
Social Mr. J. O’Donohue 
Science: Miss |. Rivadeneyra 10:00 a.m. R-5304. Joan Winearls, 
Mr. R. Watson the U. of Toronto Map Librarian, 
will talk to the Cartography class on 
Part-time students, Mr. D. Arthur Historical Maps of Ontario. This 
Mr. J. Madsen talk will be illustrated with relevant 
examples. All interested persons are 
Graduate students, Teaching Assistants and _ invited. 
abe eae 12:00 p.m. R-5304. A film entitled 


“Below Zero” will be shown. 


Science: Mr. M. Caudarella 


STUDENTS INTERESTED 
IN MEDICINE 


Sandra Leith, Admissions Advisor from 
the Faculty of Medicine will be avail- 
able to speak to students in the Student 
Services Office on Wednesday, April 2 
from 2:00 - 5:00 p.m. Appointments 
should be made in the office. 


FOR RENT: Comfortable, fully- 
furnished 5-room (one bedroom) apart- 
ment in Rosedale. May 15 - Sept. 1. 
$325.00 per month, (no children, pets 

or car). 929-5560; 284-3144. 


3:10 p.m. S-2703 


HOUSE FOR RENT:  Fully-furnished 
(including piano and all household ap- 
pliances), all-electric, two-storey house 
for rent in Agincourt; 4 bedrooms, 2% 
bathrooms, study, separate dining and 
living rooms, breakfast room, family 
room with fireplace and walkout to treed 
backyard; pleasant neighbourhood, next 
to golf course, close to schools and 
shopping. Available mid-July 1975 to 
mid-August 1976. Rent $450/month 
excluding utilities, etc. (approx. $70/ 
month). No pets. For appointment call 
(416) 293-1734 or (416) 928-3053, or 
write The Leutheussers, 6 Kilchurn Castle 
Drive, Agincourt, Ontario M1T 2W2. 


(small groups lab). 
Meeting of Academic Affairs Committee. 
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TRANSITIONAL YEAR 
PROGRAMME 


This article is the first of what wi. 
hopefully be a series of articles abo 
“unusual” programmes in universities i 
Ontario. 


- The Transitional Year Programme 

y at Innis College is a one year full-time 

pre-admission course of studies for pro- 

spective university students who are com- 

pletely blocked from qualifying for ad- 

mission by other routes. Each year the 

Programme enrolls about 40 students 

who have dropped out of high school for 

social and/or financial reasons. Students 

who have high school diplomas in courses 

other than the normal university admis- 

sion stream are also eligible if there is no 

alternative route by which they might 

get the equivalent of an Ontario Grade 

13 diploma. (The most common alter- 

native routes are a return to high school 

or admission to a university as a mature 
student.) 

Priority in admission to the TYP is 

y given to people having “educationally 

; disadvantaged” backgrounds and who can 

be said not to have had a fair chance in 

their high school careers to qualify for 

university programmes. For example, 

the Programme’s Admissions Committee 
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regards certain important socio-economic 
factors (such as family income, parent’s 
education, and community of residence) 
as indicating that a person’s general en- 
vironment may have discouraged him/her 
from staying in school despite academic 
ability. 

Students in this category are ad- 
mitted into the Transitional Year Pro- 
gramme for one year. The aims of the 
programme are: (1) to determine whe- 
ther the student has the basic learning 
and communication skills necessary for 
university work; (2) to help the student 
gain a familiarity with the organized ap- 
proach to ideas and problems which 
characterizes social sciences, physical 
science, and humanistic studies; and (3) 
to help the student obtain specific credit 
in subjects which are pre-requisites for 
his/her intended university programme. 

At present, the core curriculum 
consists of two courses — English and 
Introduction to Social Sciences. Stu- 
dents may choose one course from the 


Introduction to Maths and Science cur- 
riculum which includes Statistics, grade 
12 Math, grade 12 Chemistry and Scien- 
tific Thinking. Participation in the Read- 
ing Lab, Writing Lab, and Study Skills 
Sessions is also required. In addition, 
each student takes one option outside 
the TYP, usually a 100-level course in 
Arts and Science. 


The Programme is an experiment 
sponsored by the U. of Toronto and the 
Ontario Ministry of Colleges and Univer- 
sities. Students are registered as full-time 
university students with all the attendant 
privileges and obligations. They are 
eligible for some financial assistance 
through the Ontario Student Awards 
Programme. 

During the last five years, 140 stu- 
dents have been admitted to the Pro- 
gramme. Last spring, some of the first 
students received their B.A. degree. 

The success of the Programme is to 
be evaluated next spring by the Ministry. 

The Transitional Year Programme is 
administered by David Nimmo, Director, 
and Nancy Gruetzner, Assistant Director. 
For more information about the Pro- 
gramme, please contact their office in 
Innis College {Room 301, 63 St. George 
St.) or telephone 928-8572. 


LAST WEEKLY BULLETIN 


This week’s Bulletin will be the last 
weekly issue till September; during the 
spring and summer months it will be 
published every two weeks. 


Anyone wishing to insert material 
in the Bulletin is asked to send it to 
Marvi Bradshaw, in room S-411B, by the 
Tuesday preceding the Friday on which 
the newsletter is distributed. 


SCSC, 1974-75 
by John O’Donohue 


My term of office as President of 
the 1974-75 Scarborough College Stu- 
dents’ Council came to a close on March 
31,1975. The following is what I view as 
a few of the more noteable activities and 
accomplishments of the Students’ Coun- 
cil during the past year. 

Last April the SCSC sponsored and 
published the spring course evaluation. 
To my knowledge this was the first stu- 
dent-sponsored evaluation to be pub- 
lished at Scarborough College. 

The month of May was devoted to 
planning the Grad Ball, preparing the 
handbook, opening the pub on a five-day- 
a-week basis (the summer yielded a pro- 
fit), and preparing and presenting a pro- 
posal to establish a riding stable on the 
campus. The riding stable proposal met 
with approval at the General Policy Com- 
mittee, College Council, and S.A.C. — an 
accomplishment of fairly great magnitude 
in itself! 

During June the Students’ Council 
directed the actual construction of the 
stable. | will always remember the ex- 
pertise, time and thoughtfulness that was 
so readily given by members of the 
Physical Services Department to aid the 
Students’ Council throughout the con- 
struction and operation of the stable. 


The summer months were spent 
maintaining the services that were already 
in operation as well as planning the Sep- 
tmeber orientation programme. We view 
orientation as having been a great success 
with its many activities such as sports, 
corn and wiener roasts, dances, etc. 

Throughout the fall term the Stu- 
dents’ Council has had considerable input 
into various committees and Council. We 
presented a space proposal paper to the 
General Policy Committee concerned pri- 
marily with improving study areas at the 


College. The paper was well received and 
it appears there will be improvements by 
September 1975. 

At the Academic Affairs Committee 
and College Council in particular, the 
Students’ Council argued in favour of the 
proposed Programme in Administration. 
Final College Council approval was given 
on March 26. 


In December | presented a report 
to the Council on University Affairs 
(C.0.U.A.) outlining the problems at the 
College resulting from governmental fi- 
nancial constraint. The C.O0.U.A. was 
constituted last fall by the Ontario 
Government to hear the problems facing 
universities and make recommendations. 
The Government’s attitude however is 
not promising. 

From January through March the 
Students’ Council was somewhat less 
active than during the fall. Existing ser- 
vices were maintained and participation 
in the College Committees and Council 
continued, although I was personally 
rarely satisfied with the attendance re- 
cord. 

It is noteworthy that the S.C.S.C. 
this past year brought financial stability 
as well as accountability to itself, which 
is something that was sorely lacking in 
the past. This consumed a great deal of 
time but the benefits are certainly worth- 
while. 

In summation | assess the year asa 
very busy and successful year for the 
S.C.8.C. As always, there is much more 
to be done in the future! 

John O’Donohue has been elected a 
full-time, undergraduate student repre- 
sentative on Governing Council starting 
) UES RG 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIP OF 
SCARBOROUGH COLLEGE 


Two years ago, the College initiated 
an award of Honorary Member of Scar- 
borough College. The first recipient was 
Martin Robb, the College’s first Chief of 
the Security Forces and later an admini- 
strator for SCSC; the second award was 
given to A.F.W. Plumptre, the former 
Principal of the College. 

The objective of this award is to 
honour, within the community of Scar- 
borough College, those persons who have 
contributed substantially to the life and 
development of the College. Persons in 


the following categories are eligible: 


a) ex-members of staff, both academic 
and non-academic; 

b) graduates of at least one year’s 
standing; 

c) non-members (and who have never 
been members). 

Nominations should include a brief 
statement indicating the contribution 
made by the nominee to the life and de- 
velopment of the College and should bear 
signatures of at least two members of the 
College. 

So far this year, one nomination 
has been received. Would members of 
the College who wish to nominate some- 
one for this award, please forward the 
necessary information to Principal Camp- 
bell. 


COLLEGE COUNCIL ELECTIONS 


The following were recently elected 
to serve as representatives of the non- 
academic staff on College Council: 

Mr. N. Dobbs 
Mr. R. Mann 
Mrs. J. Sanguin 

Members of Council are reminded 
that nominations for Council Chairman 
close at 5:00 p.m. on Friday, April 4. 


USED SPECTACLES NEEDED 


The Christian Medical Society, 
which sponsors medical missions in im- 
poverished areas of the world, needs used 
spectacles of any nature or prescription. 
The people who receive them are too 
poor to pay for glasses and would have to 
do without if it were not for donations. 


Mrs. Campbell, who participated in 
a medical mission to the Dominican Re- 
public, says that the glasses will be used 
mainly by people recovering from eye 
surgery and by the lepers in the leper 
colony. 

Anyone who has prescription glasses 
that are no longer being used is asked to 
bring them to the Principal’s Office; Mrs. 
Campbell will forward them to the 
Christian Medical Society. 


IMPORTANT MEETING 


In October of last year General 
Policy Committee established a subcom- 
mittee to examine the present structure 
of College Council and its Committees, 
and to suggest improvements to this 
structure. 


That subcommittee has now brought 
forth a report. It is expected that some 
of its suggestions will be quite contro- 
versial. 


Why wait until the proposals come 
forward to Council, to speak your mind? 
Unlock your word-hoard and come along 
to the G.P. meeting to be held in the 
Council Chamber Tuesday, April 8, at 
10:10 a.m. 


Copies of the subcommittee’s report 
(including two alternative proposals) will 
be available from Mrs. Le Herissier’s of- 
fice (S-410 D). 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


SAT. APR. 5. 12:30 p.m. Recreation 
Centre. Ontario Federation of Gymnas- 
tics Trampolining Meet. 


SUN. APR. 6. 3:30 p.m. Meeting Place. 
Sunday Concert Series featuring Professor 
A. Rapoport in recital. 

8:00 p.m. Hart House, Great Hall. Con- 
cert. Free tickets available in room S- 
411B. 


TUES. APR. 8. 10:00 a.m. Council 
Chamber. Meeting of General Policy 
Committee. 

4:00 p.m. S-128. “The Astronomy and 
Cosmology of Copernicus’, a lecture, 
will be given by Dr. Owen Gingerich of 
the Centre for Astrophysics, Harvard U. 
and the Smithsonian Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory. 


WED. APR. 9. 2:00 p.m. Meeting Place. 
The Italian Club presents the comedy, 
‘La Giara”’ (in Italian). 


THURS. APR.10. Meeting Place Gallery. 
Students in the Fine Arts Studio course 
will be showing their work in the Gallery 
until April 17. The Gallery is open Mon- 
day to Friday, 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m., 
and on Sunday, 2:30 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


SUN. APR. 13. 3:30 p.m. Meeting 
Place. Sunday Concert Series featuring 
Scarborough Board of Education musical 
ensembles. 


THURS. APR. 17. 4:30 p.m. Third Floor 
Dining Room. Meeting of Governing 
Council of U. of Toronto. Everyone wel- 
come to attend. 


FRI. APR. 18. Meeting Place Gallery. 
An exhibit of work by Steve Gruber, a 
student of Fine Art, opens today and 
continues until April 22. The Gallery is 
open Monday to Friday, 9:00 a.m. to 
9:00 p.m., and on Sunday, 2:30 p.m. to 
5:00 p.m. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
by D.R. Campbell 


@ The Timetable Committee consist- 
ing of M. Le Herissier, L. Montgomery, 
C. Sparrow and P. Western (with active 
encouragement from J.C. Ritchie) have 
finished their painstaking job of estab- 
lishing the rooms and times for the 
courses and sections which start next 
September. 

@ The Calendar has become a public 
document earlier than in any previous 
year, thanks to hard work on the part of 
the Divisions, Academic Affairs and M. 
Le Herissier. 


@  =The Supplementary Calendar, a new 
venture produced under the guidance of 
Professor Richardson, has caused a num- 
ber of very favourable comments from 
colleagues on the St. George campus and 
from students. 


@ International Women’s Year is being 
observed in many quarters: Joan Foley 
is the chairman-designate of Life Science 
(she prefers the term chairman to other 
alternatives); | Heather Underwood _ is 
President of the Athletic Association (the 
first female President); and Ella Kam is 
the new President of the Chinese Stu- 
dents Association. 


@ Three academic innovations have 
been approved recently by Council. All 
must undergo scrutiny by committees of 
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Governing Council before coming into 
etfect: 


(i) Waiver of fees and admission re- 
quirements for those 60 years of age 
or over. At present they would have 
to present the 1932 equivalent of 
Grade XIII or take one pre-university 
course. There were only 75 students 
aged 60 or over in the entire Univer- 
sity last year. 


(ii) Work-study programme in Ad- 
ministration leading to a B.A. 
(iii) Non-matriculant students (21 to 
60 years) allowed to take one A level 
course in lieu of a pre-university course. 
Only 40 students will be admitted in 
1975-76, and then only after an inter- 
view and tests demonstrating compe- 
tence in English and mathematics. 
This proposal will face strong opposi- 
tion in Governing Council committees. 
@ The Scarborough College Summer 
Language Institute is a joint venture be- 
tween the College and the School for 
Continuing Studies. The latter is re- 
sponsible for promotion, registration, 
awarding of bursaries and similar func- 
tions. The two bodies will share profits 
and losses equally — an unique arrange- 
ment within the University. The Summer 
Language Institute, under Director Louis 


Mignault, opens June 28 at the College. 
@ Stipend rates have been increased 
to $2900. (Professor and Associate) and 
$2350. (Assistant and Lecturer); an 
extra $100. will be added for courses 
taught in Oshawa. All Oshawa courses 
will be in Durham College — the negotia- 
tions with General Motors to use their 
facilities have encountered unexpected 
problems. 

@ Security in the free parking lots has 
been improved by the installation of two 
telephones which give direct access to the 
security desk. 


@ SCSC has created a Merit Award for 
students; with some misgivings as to the 
appropriateness thereof, | have agreed 
that it should be called the D.R. Camp- 
bell Merit Award. Edana Hart and Bob 
Gardner were the first recipients for their 
excellent work in 1973-74 as co-editors 
of Scarborough Fair. 

@ L.E. Doucette has been appointed 
a member of the Academic Affairs Com- 
mittee of Governing Council. 

@® Elections to Governing Council were 
most gratifying, with John O’Donohue 
elected as one of the two new student 
members, and the first from the College. 
@ The Bicycle pathway bridge is in 
situ in the valley, and so the College sec- 
tion of the pathway is now complete. 


LANGUAGE TEACHING IN POLAND 
by Jane Bancroft 


On Wednesday, March 19 Professor 
Jacek Fisiak, one of Poland’s leading lin- 
guists and educational specialists, gave a 
lecture at the College on ‘The Im- 
portance of Foreign Language Teaching 
in Poland”. While in Canada, he also 
gave a lecture at Glendon College and to 
the Department of Linguistics, U. of 
Toronto. 


In his Scarborough lecture, Professor 
Fisiak emphasized the importance of 
foreign language learning within the 
Polish educational system and the general 
popularity of foreign language study in 
Poland. Foreign language requirements 
exist at both the school and university 


levels. Russian is required in primary 
school; both Russian and a second 
foreign language — either a modern 


Western language (English, French, Ger- 
man) or Latin — are compulsory in 
secondary school. University language 
specialists have rigorous programmes, 
with some eight to ten hours per week of 
practical work in the appropriate foreign 
language; students in other disciplines 
must take two years of a Western language 
and three semesters of Russian. Certain 
university departments or faculties have 
special language requirements: three 
years’ English, for example, is required 
for psychology students and several years’ 
Italian for music students. Students in 
medicine, the humanities and social 
sciences must present evidence of a 
knowledge of Latin. Emphasis is placed, 
in Poland, on the practical use of the 
language and small language classes (12 
to 15 students) are the rule. 


Students in Poland are highly moti- 
vated to learn foreign languages; apart 
from the foreign language requirements 
for university entrance, there is a salary 
supplement later on for each foreign 
language studied. The desire to read 
technical literature and the foreign press, 
to travel abroad, to raise one’s educa- 
tional level provide other incentives for 
foreign language study in Poland. 


COLLEGE—HIGH SCHOOL 
LANGUAGE COMMITTEE 


by John Grant 


In April of last year high school 
teachers and faculty of this college met 


D) 


at a colloquium to discuss a brief, “The 
role of language study in secondary edu- 
cation in Scarborough”, which the com- 
mittee intended to present to the Scar- 
borough Board of Education. After 
these discussions the brief was revised 
and finally submitted to the Scarborough 
Board in October after it had received 
the support of the local chapter of the 
Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ Fe- 
deration. 


In the introductory section of the 
brief two points were made: (1) that 
language programmes should play an im- 
portant role in the secondary school 
curriculum and (2) that enrolment in 
these programmes has been decreasing at 
an alarming rate in the past few years. In 
an attempt to reverse this drift from 
language study the brief called upon the 
Scarborough Board to ask the Ministry 
of Education to include a language as 
one of the required credits for a Secon- 
dary School Graduation Diploma and to 
restructure the present four ‘Areas of 
Study’ in HS1. (In some models lan- 
guages are included in the same area of 
study as English and — typing!) For im- 
mediate action by the Scarborough Board 
the brief recommended that a written 
policy on the position of all languages in 
the Secondary School curriculum be 
formed, that language study should bea 
highly recommended subject in the pro- 
grammes suggested to high school stu- 
dents, that French be treated as a regular 
academic subject in grades 7 and 8 (in 
some schools this is not the case at the 
moment) and that principals should pro- 
mote the desirability of language study. 


On February 19 the Board approved 
the recommendations of the brief with 
one exception. An amendment opposing 
the inclusion of one language credit asa 
requirement for the S.S. Graduation 
Diploma was carried — not entirely to 
our surprise. 


Much of the activity of the commit- 
tee members has been devoted to speak- 
ing at, sitting through and (occasionally) 
dozing through six meetings of the Scar- 
borough Board and its Education Com- 
mittee. Other activities, however, have 
continued. Faculty members have visited 
high schools in the area and most of the 
language disciplines have arranged for 
visits of high school students to the Col- 
lege. The German contest was held here 
in February and the Italian, Spanish and 
Classics disciplines will be entertaining 
groups from Scarborough and the sur- 
rounding area later this month. A col- 
loquium for faculty and teachers is 
planned for the fali term. 


Our next move is to present the 
brief to the Durham County Board and 
after that lies, perhaps, the U. of Toronto 
itself. Some have laid the blame for the 
decline of language study in the schools 
at the doors of the universities. | believe 
that U. of Western Ontario has announced 
its intention of reinstating a language 
credit as an admission requirement. Hic 
quoque litterae renascantur! 


“It’s from my father writing from the college 
where he teaches, asking for money.” 


CHILDREN’S TENNIS SCHOOL 
by Mary Ann Prettie 


This summer, the Physical Educa- 
tion Department will again be offering a 
Learn-to-Play Tennis School for children, 
aged 9 to 16 years. Instruction will be 
given (in groups of 12 students) by a 
qualified OLTA tennis instructor. Each 
group will receive a total of ten one-hour 
lessons over a two-week period. Basic 
strokes, rules of play and game tactics 
will be taught. Extra practice time will 
be available. In case of inclement 
weather, the school will move to the in- 
door courts in the Recreation Centre. 
The fee is $15.00 per person. 

Series |: July 14 to 25 
9:00-10:00 a.m. — 13-16 year-olds 
10:30-11:30 a.m. — 9-12 year-olds 
Series Il: August 4 to 15 
9:00-10:00 a.m. — 13-16 year-olds 
10:30-11:30 a.m. — 9-12 year-olds 


You may register your children at 
the Physical Education Office, room R- 
2255. Enrolment is limited, so do not 
leave it too long. 


HONORARY MEMBER OF COLLEGE 


All nominations for the award of 
Honorary Member of Scarborough Col- 
lege (a description of this award appeared 
in the last issue of the Bulletin) should 
be forwarded to Principal Campbell by 
Wednesday, April 23 in order that nomi- 
nations can be considered by the com- 
mittee and by College Council in time 
for the presentations at the reception 
following convocation. 


PROF. A. TAYYEB wishes to thank the 
Students’ Council, the Faculty Club and 
the students in GGRBO2Y, BO8Y, C13 Y 
for the concern and kindness they ex- 
pressed during his recent illness. 


DID YOU KNOW THAT.............. ? 


@ Members of the Science Division of 
the College are setting the examinations 
that secondary school students will write 
for the Scarborough Science Awards. 
The two-hour examinations, to be writ- 
ten around the end of May, will consist 
of 550 multiple choice questions and are 
open to all science students in the 
Borough of Scarborough. The physics 
test is being set by Bert Corben, chemis- 
try test by Ron Harris and the biology 
test by Gerry Israelstam. 


@ John Stevens (a lecturer in Chemis- 
try) and his partner won the Masters 
Pairs event at the Canadian National Re- 
gional Bridge Tournament in Toronto 
last week. This event is restricted to 
those already holding the title of “Life 
Master”; the field included members of 
teams which have competed in the World 
Championship. 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


FRI. APR. 18. Meeting Place Gallery. 
An exhibit of work by Steve Gruber, a 
student of Fine Art, opens today and 
continues until Apr. 22. The Gallery is 
open Monday to Friday, 9:00 a.m. to 
9:00 p.m., and on Sunday, 2:30 p.m. to 
5: 007p im: 

SUN. APR. 20. 3:30 p.m. Meeting 
Place. The Scarborough Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Donald Coakley, 
will perform the College’s last concert of 
the spring series. 

WED. APR. 23. 3:00 p.m. Council 
Chamber. Meeting of the General Policy 
Committee. 

THURS. APR. 24. 4:10 p.m. Council 
Chamber. Meeting of Scarborough Col- 
lege’s Council. 
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THE BRAMANTE EXHIBIT 


An exhibit depicting the work of 
the Italian Renaissance architect, Donato 
Bramante, will be on display in the Meet- 
ing Place of the College from May 6 to 
May 15. This exhibit, which has been 
organized by the Italian government, has 
already been shown in Italy, South 
America and the United States. Its only 
Canadian showing will be at Scarborough 
College; it is then to be sent to Hong 
Kong, India and Europe. 


The exhibit will be officially opened 
on Saturday, May 10 by Baron Maurizio 
de Strobel, Ambassador of Italy in Cana- 
da; following the official opening there 
will be a reception for all guests — mem- 
bers of the three levels of government, 
the Consular Corps, members of the 
Italian-Canadian community, teachers of 
Italian and Fine Art, and members of the 
College. 


All members of the College are in- 
vited to attend the official Opening on 
May 10, from 4:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. 

@ 

Donato Bramante was born in 1444 
in a small town in the Marche (central 
- Italy) and received his training in Urbino, 
probably as a painter. From 1477 to 
1499 he was active in Lombardy, first 
primarily as a painter (frescoes from the 
Panigarola house — now in the Brera 
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Gallery) then as an architect at the court 
of Ludovico il Moro, in Milan. There 
among other things he rebuilt the church 
of St. Maria by S. Satiro and the choir of 
St. Maria delle Grazie. 

From about 1500 to the year of his 
death (1514) he was active in Rome, 
with an especially important role as main 
architect of pope Julius Il; as such he 
took part in the plans for the renovation 
of the Vatican (Belvedere court), in the 
reconstruction of St. Peter’s and in the 
development of the new urban planning 
of the city. To this period also belong 
the little ‘Tempietto’ in St. Pietro in 
Montorio, the cloister of St. Maria della 
Pace, the choir of St. Maria del Popolo 
and some large palaces none of which 
survive today. 

Bramante marks the culmination of 
High Renaissance architecture. The sense 
of balanced and harmonious proportions 
that he inherited from an earlier genera- 
tion of architects (Brunelleschi, Alberti, 
G. da Sangallo) was combined by him 
with the idea of centralised classical 
structures (which he shared with Leo- 
nardo da Vinci) and, especially in his 
Roman years, with grandiose schemes 
intending to rival the most monumental 
of the ancient remains. Among the most 
appealing features of his art is the sense 


of calm solemnity of his interiors, where 
pure abstract volumes encircle vast masses 
of space, made grander by the simplicity 
of the architectural texture. 

The influence of Bramante on 
younger generations of artists (painters 
like Raphael, architects like Serlio and 
Palladio) was enormous and has been 
recognised by all art historians. 


(Tempietto of St. Pietro in Montorio.) 


All members of the College are in- 
vited to attend the official opening on 
May 10, from 4:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. 


CLASSICS OPEN DAY 
by Ann Boddington 


On April 17, the faculty in Classics 
held its annual Open Day for high school 
students. We had a good attendance, 
about 190 students from eight schools in 
Scarborough and neighbouring town- 
ships, and an encouraging show of enthu- 
siasm. The main features of the day in- 


cluded a lecture by John Corbett on 
Pompeii, which was crowded to the 
doors. Since a number of the students 
hope to visit Pompeii, this was a valuable 
and exciting introduction, which John 
followed up by a talk on Pompeian Graf- 
fiti — the Writing on the Wall! 


John Grant gave a lucid, scholarly 


and witty introduction to the study of © 


manuscripts, in which he insisted that the 
students participate in the detective work 
involved. 

We all enjoyed an excellent movie 
on Greek Temple Architecture. it 
showed most of the important sites, as 
well as reconstructed models, told us 
something of how the temples were built, 
and treated in some detail the themes 
and techniques of the relief sculptures 
for which these temples are famous. 

To meet our guests in a more in- 
formal setting, each professor met with, 
and talked to, a small group. Topics in- 
cluded ‘‘The Sibyl in the Bottle: | Want 
to Die’’, and speculations — unexpectedly 
topical — on “The Greeks and North 
America”. The weather was fine — mira- 
bile dictu — and we lunched out of doors. 

Solvitur acris hiems grata vice 

veris et favoni. 


COMMITTEES OF COUNCIL 


The following persons have been 
elected to serve on the standing commit- 
tees of the College Council: 


‘Academic Affairs Committee 


Faculty 
Social Sciences: M. Bunce 
M. Krashinsky 
Science: R. Roeder 
Humanities: R.P. Thompson 
Full-time Students 
Science: G. Gonyea 
Social Sciences: M. Gvildys 


General Policy Committee 


Faculty 
Humanities: W.M. Dick 
P.C. Moes 


Social Sciences: H. Babiak 
J. Esberey 
Full-time Students 
Science: C. Powell 
Social Sciences: R. Watson 
Non-academic Staff 
Joan Norman 


REVIEW OF COMPOSITION 
OF COUNCIL 


General Policy has received, and will 
be engaged for some time in the discus- 
sion of, a report from a subcommittee 
formed last October to examine the 
present composition of Council. This 
subcommittee, composed of Professor 
Forrin, Mr. K. Wesley, Mr. R. Watson and 
Mr. David Hogan, has brought forth two 
different proposals for improving the 
present system. A resume of these pro- 
posals follows. 

Proposal A 

The membership of Council would con- 
sist of: 36 undergraduate students, 10 
full-time students elected by and from 
amongst the students in each Division, 
and 6 part-time students elected by and 
from amongst the part-time students of 
the College; 

nine members: 3 elected by and from 
amongst the graduate students, teaching 
assistants and part-time demonstrators in 
each Division; ; 

nine alumni: elected by the Annual 
Meeting of the Scarborough College 
Alumni Association; 

nine members: elected by and from 
amongst the non-academic staff. 

The rationale for this proposal is that it 
would restore the proportional balance 
among students, faculty and non-aca- 
demic staff as existed in 1970-71 (since 
that time all incoming faculty have auto- 
matically become members of Council; 
but, despite the large increase in the size 
of the student body, their numbers on 
Council have remained fixed). 


Proposal B 


The membership of Council would con- . 
sist of: 


40 faculty: the Divisional Chairman, and 
from each Division one representative 
per discipline or discipline group plus 
representatives at large to a total of 12; 
15 undergraduates: 2 elected by and 
from amongst the full-time students in 
each Division; 3 elected by and from 
amongst the part-time students; and 6 
elected at large by and from amongst the 
full-time students; 


5 alumni: elected by the annual meeting 
of Scarborough College Alumni Associa- 
tion; 

5 members: one to be elected by and 
from amongst the graduate students, 
teaching assistants and part-time demon- 
strators in each Division, and two elected 
by the constituency at large; 

5 non-academic staff: 12 out of 82 ex- 
officio as in the present Constitution. 


The rationale for this proposal is that it 
would facilitate decision-making in Coun- 
cil by focusing responsibility on the 
elected representatives of each consti- 
tuency within the College community. 


GRADUATION BALL 


This year’s Graduation Ball will be 
held on Monday, June 9 at the Four 
Season’s Sheraton Hotel. Dinner will 
start at 7:00 p.m. in the Grand Ballroom 
and will be followed by a dance, from 
9:00 p.m. to 1:00 a.m. 

Tickets for the dinner and dance 
are available in the SCSC Office at $6.00 
per person. The cost of the orchestra 
and meal will be subsidized by SCSC; 
drinks will be available from the “‘cash 
bar”. 


THANK YOU, MADAM EDITOR 


Over the past two and a half years 
our Bulletin has occupied a key place, 
perhaps the key place in internal College 
communications. Members of the Col- 
lege have come to look forward to Fri- 
day afternoon, not just because it pre- 
sages the week-end, but also because it 
brings another issue of the Bulletin — 
always well written, always on time, 
always informative and interesting. For 
this we thank our editor, Marvi Bradshaw. 

Now that Marvi is leaving us for a 
promotion as Executive Assistant to the 
Vice-President, External Affairs, we say 
thanks not just for originating and de- 
veloping the Bu//etin, but tor many other 
valuable contributions to the College. 
Her visits as Secondary School Liaison 
Officer to over 50 high schools each year 
have been highly successful and must 
have played some part in increasing our 
enrolment faster than that of any other 
college or university in Canada over the 
past two years. The fact that current 
applications from Grade XIII students 
choosing Scarborough as first choice are 
up by 30 per cent over last spring can be 
attributed not only to the good pro- 
gramme we offer, but to the awareness 
of it by high school students and teachers. 


Further thanks are due for bringing 
efficiency and dignity to the arrange- 
ments for the Watts Lectures, other 
public meetings, and visits of admini- 
Strators-academics. ° 

After eight years of being part of 
the College — first as an instructor in 
Chemistry, then Assistant to Dean Col- 
man, and then Assistant to the Principal 
— Marvi leaves the College with a fine 
record of accomplishments, and equally 
important, with many friends. 

Good luck, and thank you, Madam 
Editor. 


D.R. Campbell 


SHUTTLE SERVICE TERMINAL 


Effective May 12, 1975, «he new 
shuttle service terminal will be located at 
the South side of King’s College Circle, 
beside the North elevation of the Medical 
Sciences Building. 

The terminal at Convocation Hall 
will not be used as a pick-up point from 
Mayol2:2t9 jo-on. 


WRITING LAB 


The Writing Laboratory is closed 
from April 14 to May 30 inclusive. From 
May 12 - 30 appointments may be made 
through Mrs. Gover at 284-3279. 

The Writing Laboratory will open 
June 2 to August 15 on Tuesdays, Wed- 
nesdays and Thursdays from 1:00 to 
5:00 p.m. 


Mrs. B. Corben, Director of the 
Writing Laboratory and her assistant Miss 
A. Fisher will be offering a course in 
July called ‘The Essay”. Further details 
concerning this will be published in the 
Bulletin shortly. 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


TUES. MAY 6. Meeting Place. Bramante 
Exhibit opens. The Exhibit is open daily 
from 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 

FRI. MAY 9. 3:00 p.m. Council Cham- 
ber. Meeting of General Policy Commit- 
LEC, 

SAT. MAY 10. 4:00-6:00 p.m. Meeting 
Place. Official opening of Bramante Ex- 
hibit by Ambassador of Italy in Canada. 
Everyone is welcome to attend opening 
and reception that follows. 
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INTEGRATED STUDIES — 
AN ALTERNATIVE AT WATERLOO 


Jeff was‘ obviously an exceptional 
student. Since his particular educational 
needs were not being fully met by a 
regular secondary school, he established 
his own alternative for which he sought 
and gained accreditation from the Mi- 
nistry of Education. 


When it came time for university, a 
year in a traditional science course con- 
vinced him that he again needed an alter- 
native. This brought him to the Inte- 
grated Studies programme at the Univer- 
sity of Waterloo. 


Integrated Studies, a small (less than 
100 students) undergraduate programme 
initiated in 1969, is a unique and exciting 
Opportunity for students who desire to 
create their own individual programmes 
of study. Its-students are expected to 
utilize more than the regular university 
course offerings as they explore alter- 
native ways of acquiring an interdisci- 
plinary education. They decide what 
resources they require including whether 
they wish to take any formal courses at 
all on either a credit or audit basis. They 
might work with professors, Resource 
Persons hired by the programme as ad- 
visors or tutors, graduate students, or 
their peers, in pursuing a basically inde- 
pendent programme. In any event, the 
choice is the students’. 
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Jeff’s primary objective in entering 
Integrated Studies was to develop an 
imaginative and diverse preparation for 
the study of medicine. His unconven- 
tional creation has to date consisted of 
science courses at Waterloo, international 
relations at Toronto, an emergency medi- 
cine elective at a medical school, and the 
acquisition of an instructor’s qualifica- 
tions with St. John’s ambulance. In 
addition, he served as a volunteer in the 
emergency ward of a hospital, drove with 
an ambulance team, and worked as a 
volunteer with Family and Child services. 
That still left time for musical composi- 
tion, regular practice of the piano and 
viola, weight training, swimming, cycling, 
and the private tutoring of children. 
Finally, he has been busy writing a book 
on his experiences as a school founder 
and on education generally. 


Jeff’s activities are but one use of 
this university option. Other current 
programmes focus on: political theory 
and philosophy, drama as a system of 
education, children’s literature, social 
psychology, Russian, computer science, 
economic inflation, Fijian political de- 
velopment, script writing, philosophy of 
education, constructive design — to name 
but a few. Each programme is an indi- 


vidual reflection of the student’s parti- 
cular interest. 


A further distinctive feature of In- 
tegrated Studies is its Operations Coun- 
cil. Council, which consists of all the 
students, Resource Persons and admini- 
Strative staff, is responsible for the day 
to day operation of the programme in- 
cluding such areas as budget develop- 
ment, recommendations for the hiring of 
personnel and the admission of new Stu- 
dents. Each member of Council has 
equal voice in this democratic decision- 
making process. Council normally meets 
every second week and functions through 
advisory committees. 


The students come from a wide 
variety of educational backgrounds in- 
cluding traditional and _ alternative 
schools; of some significance, more than 
60 per cent enter after some _ post- 
secondary experience. While some pro- 
grammes last only a year or two (this is 
an excellent opportunity to explore a 
particular but limited interest), an in- 
creasing number of students are working 
towards the Bachelor of Independent 
Studies (B.1.S.) degree. 


Students desiring the degree apply 
near the end of their studies to the Aca- 
demic Board for Integrated Studies for 
degree candidacy status. The Board, 
consisting of faculty of the University at 
large, appoints academic supervisors who 
work with the students and evaluate their 
performance during the two terms of 
formal degree candidacy. The degree is 
based, not on the accumulation of course 
credits, but on the tangible presentation 
of acquired competence. 


Graduates of the programme have 
gone on to teachers’ college, graduate 
school, employment with government 
and industry, and, as would be expected, 
a variety of more unconventional oppor- 
tunities. 


SCARBOROUGH COLLEGE 
EARLY MUSIC WORKSHOP 


For the first two weeks of July the 
halls of Scarborough College will ring 
with the unfamiliar sounds of krumm- 
horns, shawms, cornettos and sackbuts. 
The Early Music Workshop will attract 
an anticipated 80 students from all over 
North America to play, sing, and learn 
about Medieval and Renaissance music. 

The workshop is in its second year 
of operation under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Timothy J]. McGee, a member of 
the University of Toronto Faculty of 
Music and the faculty of Scarborough 
College. The staff of the workshop will 
include a dozen specialists in early music 
including Hugh Orr, an internationally- 
known recorder authority, and Herbert 
Myers, a former member of the New 
York Pro Musica, who specializes in con- 
structing early instruments. 


Students at the workshop. can 
choose from a variety of activities in- 
cluding: private lessons on instruments 
or voice, performing ensembles, classes 
on performance problems, and a shop for 
making instruments. Concerts by stu- 
dents, staff and invited guests will take 
place each noon hour. 


The Shop for Making Instruments 
is unique to the Scarborough workshop 
and attracts the most attention. This 
summer students will make recorders, 
cornettos, trumpets, vielles, psalterys, 
and various percussion instruments under 
the careful guidance of four shop in- 
structors. 


A final concert performed by the 
students and staff will take place at the 
Scarborough Civic Centre, Wednesday, 
July 9, at 7:30 p.m. The concert will 
include music of the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance sung and played by nu- 
merous small ensembles and a piece for 
multiple choirs involving the entire 


group. 
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GRADUATION DAY JUNE 9, 1975 


10:30 a.m. 
Convocation Hall 


Degrees 
Doctor of Laws (honoris causa) 
—Mr. A.J. Casson, a member of the 
Group of Seven 
Bachelor of Arts 
— 20-course, Scarborough College 
— 15-course, Scarborough College 
Bachelor of Science 
— 20-course, Scarborough College 
— 15-course, Scarborough College 


3:30 p.m. 
In the valley, Scarborough College 


Reception in honour of the graduates of 
1975. An invitation is extended to the 
staff and faculty of the College to attend. 


Awards will be presented to the student 
with the highest standing in each of the 
Divisions. The Governor General’s Silver 
Medal will be presented to the student 
achieving the highest standing in the Col- 
lege. The D.R. Campbell Merit Award 
will also be presented at this time. 


7:00 p.m. 
Grand Ballroom Sheraton Four Seasons 
Hotel 


Graduation Ball and Tenth Anniversary 
Celebration. Tickets are $6.00 per 
person and may be obtained from the 
Students’ Council Office. 


WANTED: Faculty member wishes to 
sub-let a furnished one-bedroom apart- 
ment (Tuxedo Court) June 1 to Decem- 
ber 1. $150.00 per month. Call 439- 
6957 or evenings 439-2884. 


DID YOU KNOW THAT... .? 


@ Students at the Sir George campus 
of Montreal’s Concordia University can 
now charge their tuition fees on Chargex 
and Master Charge cards. About 650 
students took advantage of the possi- 
bility this year. 


@ The U. of Manitoba is adopting 
a system of “challenging for credit” 
in which a student who can demon- 
strate his or her knowledge in a sub- 
ject can be given credit for a course 
without taking classes. The system 
won‘t go into effect until a committee 
can work out an acceptable way of 
recording grades for a student who 
gets credit for a course in this way. 


@ The Ontario government has ap- 
proved the expenditure of $9 million 
to build 13 more educational television 
stations in the province. 


The Ontario Educational Communica- 
tions Authority (OECA) is currently 
drawing up an application for the new 
Stations which will be submitted to 
the Canadian Radio Television Commis- 
sion (CRTC) for approval. OECA al- 
ready operates Channel 19 in Toronto 
and is building five stations in Ottawa, 
London, Windsor, Kitchener and Chat- 
ham. 


If the CRTC approves the plan, the 
first station would be on the air in 
Sudbury by 1976. Other stations 
would be built in Thunder Bay, Dryden, 
North Bay, Peterborough, Brockville, 
Kenora, Kirkland Lake, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Belleville, Fort Frances, Timmins and 
Kingston by 1980. 


Hon. James Auld, Minister of Colleges 
and Universities, said that the network 
is being extended to provide equal ed- 
ucational opportunity throughout the 
province. 


ACADEMIC ACTIVITIES 


D.R. CAMPBELL (Economics) was the 
first James C. Snyder Memorial Lecturer 
in Purdue University, April 6-8. While 
there he gave lectures to a graduate 
course, a senior undergraduate course, 
participated in two seminars, and de- 
livered an open lecture on the subject 
“Agriculture — a developing crisis in de- 
veloping countries’. Purdue, in Indiana, 
is almost exactly the size of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto and has several off- 
campus colleges with problems and pro- 
grammes similar to ours. 

Principal Campbell was host at a dinner 
meeting at the College attended by 50 
members of the Ontario Institute of 
Agrologists. He led a discussion on ‘‘New 
Perspectives on Foreign Aid”’. 


P.P. KRONBERG (Astronomy) has been 
appointed to the NRC Grants Selection 
Committee for Astronomy and Space for 
three years beginning in 1975. In Febru- 
ary 1975 he was appointed to a visiting 
committee for a negotiated development 
grant application to the National Re- 
search Council. 


He was chairman of an editorial commit- 
tee which prepared a report on the 
planning of Canadian efforts in astrono- 
mical and space research over the next 
ten years. The report, submitted in April 
1974, was commissioned by the Federal 
government. 


G.A. KENNEY-WALLACE (Chemistry) 
presented a paper on ‘“‘Resonance Energy 
Transfer in Dye Lasers” at the American 
Physical Society Meeting in Chicago on 
December 4, 1974 and gave a seminar on 
“Picosecond Studies of Electron Locali- 
zation” at NRC, Ottawa on March 14, 
£75. 


WELCOME, MR. EDITOR 


Jon Dellandrea has been appointed 
Assistant to the Principal and has taken 
over the responsibilities of Marvi Brad- 
shaw, including that of Editor of the 
Bulletin. Jon is well-known to many in 
the College as a 20-course graduate of 
the College in English (1973), a four- 
year member of the University football 
Blues, and more recently as Assistant 
Director of Physical Education at the 
College. 

Contributions to the Bulletin should 
be sent to Jon (telephone 3243). 


D.R. Campbell 


PLEASE NOTE: Commencing with the 
next edition of the Bulletin, Volume 3, 
Number 31, the publication date will 
change from Friday to Wednesday. It is 
hoped that the earlier date will allow 
more students and staff to receive the 
Bulletin prior to the weekend. 

Any submissions should be forwarded to 
Jon Dellandrea no /ater than the Friday 
prior to the publication date. 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


MON. MAY 26. 4:10 p.m. Council 
Chamber. Meeting of Scarborough Col- 
lege Council. 

TUES MAY=272 
Chamber. 
meeting. 


10:00 a.m. Council 
General Policy Committee 
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RARE VISITOR FROM THE ARCTIC ; i 


LIBRARY fh 


Not since 1848, when thousands de ei ae The gull spends its winters 


California Gulls rescued the crops and 
lives of the early settlers of Salt Lake 
City from a plague of black crickets, has 
a gull received such attention in North 
America as Ross’s Gull. After several un- 


deltas in Northern and Northeast Siberia. 
In summer it is usually found in small 
colonies consisting of 2 to 20 pairs. The 
normal diet is apparently insects. It Is 


in complete darkness on the fringes of 
the Arctic Ocean, where it can occa- 
sionally be found perched on ice floes 
and glacier edges. Often in September or 
October, during its mysterious eastward 


confirmed sightings on January 12, 1975 migration, it is seen at Point Barrow, 
in Newburyport Harbor, Massachusetts, Alaska. 
© Ross’s Gull was positively identified by Ross’s Gull was named for the 
- birding experts on March 2, the date famous English polar explorer Sir James 
marking the first recorded sighting of Clark Ross (1800-1862). Although he 
this rare Arctic gull on the East Coast of — was not the first to see the gull, he was 
America. the first to find it in its winter home on 
If seen in the summer or breeding the Melville Peninsula in the Canadian 
plumage Ross’s Gull (Rhodostethia rosea) Arctic in June 1823. 
is unmistakable. It is described in Roger The number of reported sightings 
Tory Peterson’s Field Guide as a small of Ross’s Gull outside of its native habi- 
rosy-bodied gull with pearl-grey wings, tat are few and far between. In the last 
markedly long wedge-shaped tail and 150 years or so, it is known to have 
narrow collar. The individual in New- visited Europe only ten times and has 
buryport Harbor is in winter dress and been seen once on Baffin Island. Up un- 
lacks the distinctive pink colour and tij this year, no other record for Southern 
collar. The best field marks are itssmall © Canada or the 48 continental U.S. States 
pigeon-like size (12%”), small black bill, existed. 
red legs and, if seen flying, the wedge- 
shaped tail. The Ross’s Gull in Newburyport 
Essentially a gull of the high Arctic, © Harbor probably has the distinction of 
“2 Ross’s Gull nests along the rivers and having been viewed by more people than 


any other wild bird in history. It has 
attracted birders from all over Canada, 
the U.S. and possibly Europe. It is not 
known how long this gull will remain in 


its new southern home, but if it stays 
and develops breeding plumage, look for 
another mad rush of birdwatchers flock- 
ing to Massachusetts this summer. 


VINCENT WHEELER BLADEN 


On June 6, Vincent Wheeler Bladen 
will receive an honorary degree from 
York U. — his sixth. 

Since his graduation in 1921 from 
Balliol College, Oxford U., Professor 
Bladen has had a long and distinguished 
career aS an economist. He first joined 
the U2of eoronto vine? 192 leassane ine 
structor in the Department of Political 
Economy. Since that time until 1970, 
when he “retired” as Professor Emeritus, 
he played an active role in the administra- 
tion of the University and in public 
affairs. For the last two years he has 
volunteered his services (i.e. without re- 
muneration) to the College as a Lecturer 
in Economics. 

His administrative contributions to 
the University include the following 
tasks: Director of the Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations (1946-50); Director of 
the Institute of Business Administration 
(1950-53); Chairman of the Department 
of Political Economy (1953-59); Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts and Science (1959- 
66); Fellow of Massey College (1964-72); 
and Senior Southam Fellow (1969-74). 

In the public sector, he has been 
involved in the following projects: Eco- 
nomic Adviser to the Royal Commission 
on Textiles (1938); Cartel Committee of 
the Combines Investigation Branch (1945); 
One-man Royal Commission on the 
Automotive Industry (1960-61); Chair- 
man of the A.U.C.C. Commission on the 
Financing of Higher Education (1964- 
65); Chairman of the Adjustment As- 
sistance Board in Ottawa (1965-70). 


He has been actively involved in the 
Canadian Political Science Association 
and the Royal Society of Canada. 


Over the years Professor Bladen has 
produced about 90 scholarly publica- 
tions, including two books: An /ntro- 
duction to Political Economy (1941) and 
From Adam Smith to Maynard Keynes 
(1974). Although his research interests 
include many areas — public policy, eco- 
nomic theory, demography, industrial re- 
lations, history of economic thought, and 
combines policy and legislation — his 
interest has been predominately in the 
latter two fields. He is generally regarded 
by economists as one of the leading 
specialists in Canada on 19th-century 
economists such as Malthus and J.S. Mill. 


In addition to his commitments at 
the University and the government pro- 
jects that he took on, he found time to 
become involved with the National Ballet 
School from 1963 to present (first as 
Director, then as President and finally as 
Chairman of the Board of Directors), the 
Toronto Humane Society from 1950 to 
1960, and the Eglinton Equestrian Club. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution 
that Professor Bladen has made over the 
54 years of his career has been to the 
thousands of university students he has 
taught and to the junior colleagues whom 
he has helped and guided. 


% .* 


HOME TO RENT: Guildwood area. 
Furnished three-bedroom home, two 
baths, large recreation room, double 
garage, in-ground pool (18’ x 40’). En- 
quiries phone 266-6294. 
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SUMMER IN THE RECREATION 
CENTRE 


For the past three years the Physical 
Education Department has offered a 
summer programme with a variety of 
activities open both to members of the 
University and of the community. By 
including the community in the pro- 
gramme, the full use of the facilities is 
maintained and the College’s relation- 
ship and reputation with the community 
is strengthened. Memberships for both 
the Recreation Centre and the tennis 
courts are made available and are pur- 
chased by faculty, students from U. of 
Toronto and other post-secondary insti- 
tutions, professionals working in the area, 
housewives, high school students and 
other adult members of the community. 


Summer Recreation Centre mem- 
bers have clearly established themselves 
as a group of squash enthusiasts. The 
going rates in private squash and racquet 
clubs makes Scarborough College a most 
popular place. Instructional classes in 
karate, judo, gymnastics and fitness along 
with recreational weight training, indi- 
vidual exercise, pick-up basketball and 
badminton help to round out the pro- 
gramme and meet the diversified needs of 
the individual participant. 

Two evenings a week, the gymna- 
sium is devoted to a high school league 
for junior and senior basketball. The 
league takes an educational, recreational 
approach and stresses the league as an 
opportunity for skill improvement and 
and the development of leadership quali- 
ties in the students who act as coaches 
and those who are employed as Officials. 
Teams from the Scarborough area are in- 
vited to play. Now that the league is 
underway, the standings show Winston 
Churchill C.l. in first place in the Senior 
league and Timothy Eaton S.S. and 
David and Mary Thomson C.|. tied for 
first in the Junior league. 


The tennis programme is operating 
this year with eight courts, a certified 
full-time pro and an increased number 
of Scarborough tennis fans. The pro- 
gramme is certainly flourishing. The 
summer tennis school for children is be- 
ing offered again and is as of this date full. 
The latest addition to the programme is 
“Family Hours”. Tennis members now 
have the opportunity of playing with 


their children on Saturday afternoons 
after 4:00 p.m. Parents, take heart!! 
Although it may appear that there 
is a long, hot summer ahead, we in the 
Physical Education Department have de- 
signed an assortment of distractions that 
will provide fun and fitness for you, 
your family, friends and neighbours. 


The Community Relations Office 
S-411B still has on hand a number of 
bound copies of the 1974 F.B. Watts 
Memorial Lecture by Dr. Gerhard Herz- 
berg entitled ‘Science and Society”. 


If anyone wishes a copy of this 
lecture please come to S-411B. 


NATIVE ARTS FESTIVAL 


The Association for Native De- 
velopment in the Performing & Visual 
Arts, in co-operation with the Indian 
Community Secretariat of the Ministry 
of Culture & Recreation, the Department 
of Indian & Northern Affairs, the Lord 
Mayor of Niagara-on-the-Lake, and the 
Shaw Festival, is presenting a “Native 
Arts Festival”? to be held June 9 to 15, 
1975, at Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario. 

This Festival will include many of 
the province’s finest Native performers 
of drama, dance, music, and poetry. The 
festival will also feature a fine exhibit of 
Native art. Craft demonstrations and a 
film festival are among the many other 
events scheduled to take place. 


SEARCHING FOR ONTARIO’S PAST 


One need only to stand with sweat- 
ing brow, for four or five hours in the 
hot sun, at any one of 60 or so available 
county auctions, on any Saturday after- 
noon in July watching large quantities of 
cash passing hands in return for dilapi- 
dated articles of questionable quality and 
provenance in order to instantly con- 
clude, through an advanced process of 
deductive reasoning, that there appears 
to be no small interest in Canadian 
‘antiques’. 

The fact that most of the truly 
representative pieces of. furniture and 
colonial artifacts have:long ago found 
their way into myaseums and homes of 
collectors seems to= haye had no effect on 
the mad rush. Bee =; 


The scene charige’: 


You are now 50 feet below the sur- 
face of the water, mowing effortlessly in 
an environment of sil@fit:euphoria. 


The sandy lake ‘bottom is virtually 
littered with the refuse ‘of the past, now 
the treasure of the present. Here, un- 
touched by man and: Ais. technology, lie 
the articles of daily life of a century or 
more ago lost or discarded by the Settlers 
of rural Ontario. 


This is an antique shop where the 
items are not for sale, they are given 
away. This isa collector’s heaven. 

Presently on display at the Bendale 
Branch of the Scarborough Public Li- 
brary is an exhibit of “Treasures from 
Ontario’s Lakes’’. The exhibit ends June 
peat be Ses 

The Bulletin has been fortunate in 
convincing the well-known underwater 
figure, Diver Dan, to write a series of 
articles on his sundry adventures. We 
wait with “‘baited” breath for his ‘fishy’ 
tales. 


ERINDALE SEARCH COMMITTEE 


A search committee, under, the 
chairmanship of Principal E.A. Robinson, 
is meeting to recUmmend the appoint- 
ment of a Dean for Erindale Campus, to 
take office July 1, 1976, at the latest. 

Applications and nominations are 
invited from qualified persons interested 
in a challenging senior position. The 
term of office is five years. 


GRADUATION DAY JUNE 9, 1975 


10:30 a.m. 
Convocation Hall 


Degrees 
Doctor of Laws ee causa) 
‘Sraup of Seven 
Bachélor. of Arts 
-- abuse, Scarborough College 
Bachelar of Science 
— 20-course, Scarborough College 
— 15-course, a oo cee College 


3:30 p.m. ene ee 
In the valley, Serie louch College 


Reception in honour of the graduates of 
1975. An invitation is extended to the 
staff and faculty of the College to attend. 


Awards will be presented to the student 
with the highest standing in each of the 
Divisions. The Governor General’s Silver 
Medal will be presented to the student 
achieving the highest standing in the Col- 
lege. The D.R. Campbell Merit Award 
will also be presented at this time. 


7:00 p.m. 

Grand Ballroom Sheraton Four Seasons 
Hotel 

Graduation Ball and Tenth Anniversary ( 
Celebration. Tickets are $6.00 per 
person and may be obtained from the 
Students’ Council Office. 
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TENTH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATIONS PLANNED 


A special committee has been con- 
vened for the purpose of formulating 
plans for events to celebrate Scarborough 
College’s tenth anniversary. The com- 
mittee has met on three occasions so far 
and a number of proposals have been put 
forward. 


A week in the fall of 1975 will be 
declared “‘Decennial Week’’. This week 
is planned for October 19 to 25 and will 
include the following events: 


Sunday, October 19 

A special Sunday concert will fea- 
ture a well-known performer. 
Sunday, October 19 

A photographic and archival exhibit 
of material concerning Scarborough Col- 
lege’s history will open along the science 
wing “‘street’’. 
Tuesday, October 21 

The Decennial Lecture is planned 
for the evening of the 21st and will hope- 
fully feature a speaker of national and 
possibly international renown. 
Wednesday, October 22 

Two theatre productions will be 
presented in the Meeting Place. One will 


be held during the noon hour and the 


other in the evening. 
Thursday, October 23 

The Students’ Council and the Col- 
lege Athletic Association will sponsor a 


tee alle es 
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number of special attractions in connec- 
tion with a home football game in the 
afternoon. 

Friday, October 24 

Throughout the week a number of 
athletic and recreational tournaments will 
be convened and will have their final 
round played on Friday. 

At some point during the week one 
or two socials will be held in an effort to 
to reunite many old friends and ac- 
quaintances from Scarborough College 
days gone by. 


OLD PHOTOGRAPHS REQUIRED 


If any College members have any 
photographs of College events or indi- 
viduals of past years, David Harford of 
the Graphics Department would appre- 
ciate the opportunity to obtain copies 
of them. 

Please send your photographs, nega- 
tives or prints to: 

Mr. David Harford 
Graphics Department 
Scarborough College. 

David will make copies of your 
photographs and the originals will be 
returned to you. 


WELL HERE IT IS! If my friends knew 
that | was writing a story for the Bulletin 
they would be right proud of me. Once 
when I was in eighth grade Miss Ryan 
wrote one of my poems on the black- 
board. This is forsure my biggest literary 
thrill since then. 

| guess | better tell you who | am. 
My name is Dan and I’m a driver. It has 
been a long time since eighth grade but 
I’m not going to tell you how long. If | 
keep on with this preamble | know that 
the Bulletin's kindly editor will chop it 
so | had better get on with the story. 


STORY NUMBER 1 
THE VANISHING SCHOONER 


It’s last July and I’m in my favorite 
weekend position with my feet up on 
the railing of Charlie’s boat. For the two 
hours since we left Kingston we’ve been 
sitting on the deck with our feet up and 
our eyes glued to the SONAR looking for 
something promising. 

| am just about ready to give up 
when old Charlie starts yelling something 
about there’s a ship down there and 
throw out the anchor. So out goes the 
anchor and we both grab for the map of 
“known” St. Lawrence shipwrecks. We 
are not really excited because the SONAR 
has spotted wrecks before only for us to 
find one of the many ships which has 
been picked clean by every diver from 
Montreal to Toronto. 


We stare at the map for a minute 
and now we are excited because there is 
no wreck marked in this spot. 


Now your average diver can get 
himself dressed in his full gear in about 
ten minutes but tell him that there is an 
untouched wreck 90 feet below him and 
your eyes won't be able to keep up with 
his speed .... In short, we were in the 
water very quickly. 


Three minutes later we’re on the 
bottom unable to see further than the 


ends of our arms. As we swim forward 
we feel the current’s speed increasing and 
the visibility improving. 

Then 15 feet in front of us we see 
the shape of a monster of a ship turned 
on its side. We both nearly swallow our 
regulators. 

Sure enough it’s really there. Sitting 
peaceful as can be in 90 feet of cold 
water is one beauty of an eighteenth- 
century French schooner. Littered all 
around her are pieces of broken mast 
green with plant life and old wooden 
barrels. 


By this time I’m dreaming of boxes 
of gold and bottles of 1700’s rum and 
bronze cannon and getting rich. Charlie 
just can’t wait to find out what’s inside 
SO in we go. 

The first room we go into must 
have been the galley because when we 
Start feeling around in the silt we find 
old crocks and copper pots and cooking 
things. We leave all that stuff there be- 
cause we’re convinced this baby carried 
something better than pots. 

So I’m ready to find treasure when 
Charlie taps me on the shoulder and 
points to my air pressure guage. There | 
am minutes away from being very rich 
and I’ve got just enough air left to make 
it back to the surface. 


Getting rich and running out of air 
at the same time doesn’t sound too great 
to me so it’s thumbs up and we’re ready 
to go. I’m still holding on to a small 
metal box I’d picked up in the galley. 
Charlie and | start back for the surface 
getting madder by the second at running 
out of air at a time like this. 


We get to the surface, carefully 
mark the location on the map and start 
back to Kingston for a supply of diving 
cylinders. We’re dreaming of millions 
and mansions and new 50-foot boats for 
Charlie and a life of luxury for me all the 


{™ 


way to Kingston, and back to the dive 
site. 

| guess you know that this is coming 
and yes you guessed it. We never found 
that schooner again. We checked, 
double-checked, researched, cross-re- 
ferred and cried a lot but nowhere in 
that changing river could we find our 
treasure ship. 

Our dreams of gold and the good 
life are gone and | am left with a small 
metal box inscribed: 


Lt. Jean-Louis de Montaigne 
Quebec 
1794. 


GROUP OF ONE THOUSAND 
RECEPTION 


The Group of One Thousand is 
made up of friends of the University who 
each year give a donation of a certain 
amount or more to the Varsity Fund. 
They are the backbone of the University’s 
private funding from individual sources. 


On Saturday, May 31, over 300 
members of the group were guests at a 
reception at the Principal’s residence, 
hosted by Principal and Mrs. Campbell 
and President and Mrs. Evans. The re- 
ception was preceded by a tour of the 
College. 

Many of the individuals in at- 
tendance had never seen Scarborough 
College and were most impressed with 
the tour. 

Dean Alan Walker did an outstand- 
ing job of organizing the tour, training 
the tour guides and greeting the visitors 
as they entered the College. Thanks 
should also go out to the 14 tour guides 
who gave of their time for this occasion. 


PARTIES FOR 
PART-TIME STUDENTS 


Several parties for part-time evening 
students are planned for the near future 
both at Scarborough and Durham Col- 
leges. 

Wednesday, June 18, 1975 

9:00 p.m. 

In the Pub 

A “Beer and Pretzel” party for part-time 
evening students taking courses on Mon- 
day or Wednesday evenings. 

Thursday, June 19, 1975 

9:00 p.m. 

In the Pub 

A “Beer and Pretzel” party for part-time 
evening students taking courses on Tues- 
day or Thursday evenings. 

Thursday, June 26, 1975 

9:00 p.m. 

Durham College Staff Lounge 

A ‘Wine and Cheese” party for part-time 
evening students taking Scarborough Col- 
lege evening courses at Durham College. 


SUMMER BUS SCHEDULE 


May 12 to September 8 inclusive, 
bus service is as follows: 
Shuttle Service 
Leave College: 9:15 a.m. and 2:15 p.m. 
Leave Convocation Hall: 10:15 a.m. and 

3. h50p,m: 

Warden Subway Service 
Leave Warden: 8:15 a.m. 
Leave College: 5:05 p.m.* 
*July 2 to August 29 inclusive, this bus 
will leave the College at 4:35 p.m. 


AWARDS PRESENTED AT 
GRADUATION RECEPTION 


Each year the College presents spe- 
cial awards to the students obtaining the 
highest standing in each of the Divisions 
as well as the Governor General’s Silver 
Medal to the student with the highest 
standing in the College. | 

This year’s recipients are: 

Science — I 
Margaret Cecilia Hamilton 
Social Sciences — PUA ATB Hite 
Barbara Dawn Jones 
Humanities — 
Peter William Pilbacka 

The Governor General’s Silver Medal 
was awarded to Margaret Hamilton. Miss 
Hamilton has had an exemplary college 
career. She came to Scarborough College 
with a 90% plus average and has obtained 
‘A’ standing in every undergraduate 
course but one. Her course work has 
been taken primarily in Psychology and 


Anthropology. 


“WOMEN IN ART” 


“Women in Art” is the title of an 
art exhibit which will open June 25, 
1975 at 7:30 p.m. in the Meeting Place 
Gallery of Scarborough College. 


The exhibit has been organized by 
Naureen Hetherington of Centennial Col- 
lege of Applied Arts and Technology in 
cooperation with the Scarborough Col- 
lege Art Committee. Exhibiting their 
works in the Gallery are Doris McCarthy, 
painter; Cathy Wismer, photographer; 
and Elizabeth Fraser Williamson, sculp- 
tor. Lithographs, wall hangings and 
paintings by other artists will also be on 
display in the Meeting Place. 


EMPLOYEES ART SHOW 


The Art Committee has started the - 


work of arranging a special art show to 
take place October 2 to October 16, 
1975. 

The uniqueness of this particular 
show lies in the fact that this exhibition 
will be of arts and crafts produced by 
employees of Scarborough College. 

The term ‘employees’ is used to 
include both faculty and staff. 

Items to be displayed may include 
paintings, sketchings, sculptures, needle- 
point, crafted jewellery, pottery and 
photographs. 

All members of the College staff 
and faculty are urged to participate. 
Please indicate your interest by calling or 
writing: C.S. Caton, 

Community Relations Office, 
284-3243. 


A CHANCE TO SHARE 


The Scarborough College commu- 
nity has another opportunity to assist in 
the very worthwhile cause of the Christian 
Medical Society’s work in the Dominican 
Republic. 

If you or your friends have any eye- 
glasses which are no longer of use to you 
they can be put to much-needed use in 
the leper colonies of the Dominican Re- 
public. Please bring any eyeglasses to: 

Community Relations Office 
S-411B 
Scarborough College. 

Mrs. Campbell has written to thank 
all of those individuals who so kindly do- 
nated their unused glasses earlier this 
spring. Over 50 pairs were coliected at 
that time. 

Your continued support will be 
greatly appreciated. 


¢ 


NEED FOR PHYSICAL FITNESS 
by Taimo Pallandi 


“Why should | exercise when | can 
get along so well without it?” This is 
the attitude of a great many people, who, 
while not questioning the desirability of 
being physically fit, doubt that it Is 
worth the effort. There are also those 
who claim that whenever they feel the 
urge to exercise, they promptly sit down 
and wait for the urge to subside. Or 
those wits who say they get all the exer- 
cise they need as pallbearers, carrying 
their athletic friends to their graves. Ny es 
it is a fact that physical activity Is essen- 
tial for optimal health. 

The fact that we do need exercise is 
most convincingly shown by observing 
what happens to the body when it Is de- 
prived of it. Prolonged bed rest is a good 
example, often resulting in a vast reduc- 
tion (up to 50%) in a person’s capacity 
to do physical work. 

Exercise develops muscle tone, in- 
creases muscle strength and muscle en- 
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durance, thus affording protection to the 
more fragile parts of the body, especially 
the back and the spine, and resulting in 
better posture and a healthier appearance. 
It improves the efficiency of lung ven- 
tilation, it increases the reserve capacity 
of the heart, and stimulates blood circu- 
lation so that the various organs of the 
body are more adequately supplied with 
blood, oxygen and energy fuel. All this 
results in greater stamina and less fati- 
gability. In addition, physical exercise 
may provide an amotional outlet for the 
worries of daily life. It may enhance the 
feeling of well-being by helping one to 
sleep better, and be more relaxed under 
tension. Furthermore, vigorous physical 
activity tends to eliminate overweight 
and obesity. 

Physical activity causes many more 
blood vessels to develop in the muscle 
tissue, including the muscle tissue of the 
heart. A person who engages regularly 


in vigorous exercise, therefore, will be 
better prepared to survive the occlusion 
of one of the blood vessels of the heart 
since he has more spare ones to take over. 


Vigorous physical exercise over and 
above the normal demands inevitably 
leads to physical fitness, and thus to 
improved working capacity. A fit per- 
son, for example can do more work with 
less fatigue, and he can accomplish a 
given amount of work with a much lower 
heart rate than one who is unfit. When 
a person is undergoing physical training, 
his heart rate declines as his fitness im- 
proves. Thus, there is a ‘saving’ in heart 
beats and consequently less strain and 
wear. 


ONTARIO ARTS COUNCIL GRANT 


The Ontario Arts Council has 
awarded a grant to Scarborough College 
for the purpose of commissioning com- 
poser Lothar Klein to write a composi- 
tion for students at the College. 


The composition is to be on the 
subject of Orpheus and will be a small 
instrumental ensemble, chorus, soloists 
and actors. Professors Schonberg, War- 
den and McGee will be responsible for 
the performance which is tentatively 
scheduled for early in 1976. 

Lothar Klein is Associate Professor 
and Chairman of Graduate Studies for 
the Faculty of Music. His compositions 
have been performed by the Toronto 
Symphony and by virtually every other 
major orchestra in the world. These 
include works for orchestra, chamber 
ensembles, and vocalists. Mr. Klein has 
written a book on Stravinsky. 


EARLY MUSIC 


The Early Music Workshop, in resi- 
dence at Scarborough College from June 
30 to July 11, will present a number of 
concerts. Each noon hour (12:00 - 1:00) 
Students of the workshop will perform 
in Room R-3103. These noon-hour con- 
certs are intended to be informal and the 
staff and students of Scarborough Col- 
lege are invited to attend the concerts 
while eating their lunch. Two formal 
concerts are scheduled at the Scarborough 
Civic Centre: on Wednesday, July 2nd 
at 8:00 p.m. the Toronto Consort will 
present a concert of Music at the Time 
of Michelangelo; and Wednesday, July 
9th, the students of the workshop will 
present a concert of early music. The 
public is invited to all concerts free of 
charge. 


DIVISIONAL APPOINTMENT 


“It is a pleasure to announce that 
President Evans has agreed to my recom- 
mendation that Professor John Warden 
be appointed Associate Chairman, Divi- 
sion of Humanities, for a three-year 
period, beginning 1 July 1975. His past 
contributions to the Division and the 
College should be able to be continued 
much more effectively in this new capa- 
city. 

Peter Richardson”’ 


~ 


IMMORALITY IN THE LIBRARY? 
by John Ball ; 


In the past a number of library 
items have been defaced — pictures, 
pages torn out, cut out, etc. The latest 
book to be so abused, has the intriguing 
title The Definition of Morality. The 30 
or so pages missing include part of a 
chapter headed “Two concepts of mo- 
rality”, although the chief interest of 
the new owner appears to have been a 
critical notice of R.M. Hare’s Freedom 
and Reason. | am not an expert, but It 
seems that this bare outline of fact 
could give rise to much philosophical 
speculation. 


An ironic practical footnote is that 
the book was not equipped with the exit 
detection device and could easily have 
been taken from the Library whole 
rather than in part. Better judgement 
next time, the copying machine and 
Philishave or Lady Remington are com- 
mended to those who apparently carry 
razors around. 


EVALUATION OF THE WORK 
OF ADMINISTRATORS 


In January 1975 Scarborough Col- 
lege’s students, faculty, and staff had an 
opportunity to fill out a questionnaire, 
initiated by Principal Campbell, about 
the work of several administrators and 
their offices at Scarborough College. 


The information from the com- 
pleted questionnaires was compiled and 
interpreted by Mr. G.P. Hiebert, Director 
of Special Projects, Office of the Vice- 
President for Business Affairs. 


His report on the results of the 
questionnaire is now in printed form and 
is available at the following locations: 
The Divisional Offices, Physical Services 
Office, Community Relations Office, and 
Mrs. Vardy’s office, S-653A. 


VISUAL MEMORIES: #1 


The year is 1968 and this smiling youth- 
ful chemist, (recognize him? ) is mixing 
up the most delicious of poisons, the 
heavily guarded secret ingredients of the 
famed ‘‘Walker’s Wassail Bowl”. 
Christmas at Scarborough College would 
not be the same without this chemical 
tradition. 


VISUAL MEMORIES SERIES 


The above photograph is the first in 
a series of “‘visual memories” from Scar- 
borough College’s first ten years. In the 
months to come, commencing with this 
present issue and continuing with each 
subsequent issue until the official Decen- 
nial celebrations in October, the Bulletin 
will publish photographs of prominent 
persons or events of the first decade. 


PLEASE NOTE: The Recreation Centre 
will be closed Monday, June 30. On 
Tuesday, July 1, the Recreation Centre 
will be open from 5:30 to 9:30 p.m. for 
squash only. 


SOFTBALL PLAYERS WANTED 


Softball is alive and well and thriving 
on Wednesday afternoons at five o’clock 
on the East Playing Field beside the 
gymnasium. 

Interested players of talent levels 
ranging from professional to “Il don’t 
know what a softball looks like” are 
invited to join in the fun. 

Participants share in the rare op- 
portunity to join such outstanding per- 
formers as ‘‘Fast-Pitch Campbell”’, “‘Whip- 
Arm King” and ‘‘Strike-Out Dellandrea”’. 
Free fun and exercise is offered to all. 


Phone and leave your name with 
Ann McLean at 284-3121. 


WRITING LABORATORY 
SUMMER COURSE 


Beginning July 8, the Scarborough 
College Writing Laboratory will offer a 
free course in “‘The Essay’’. The class 
will meet on Tuesdays and Thursdays at 
four o’clock through the 31st of July. It 
is open to anyone interested in improving 
basic writing skills. Style, tone, syntax, 
punctuation and grammar will be dis- 
cussed in depth in this series of eight 
lecture-seminars. For information call 
the Writing Lab at 284-3369 during the 
Lab’s new summer hours, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays, from one to 
five p.m., or drop by Room R-5223 fora 
personal interview. 

Beverly Corben, 

Director of the Writing Laboratory, 

Scarborough College. 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


WED. JUNE 25. 7:30-9:30 p.m. Meet- 
ing Place. The Art Committee’s display 
of “Women in Art” officially opens. 
MON. JUNE 30. College closed. 

TUES. JULY 1. College closed. 

WED. JULY 2. 8:00 p.m. Scarborough 
Civic Centre. The Toronto Consort will 
present a concert of “‘Music at the Time 
of Michelangelo”. Admission free. 
TUES. JULY 8. 4:00 p.m. Writing 
Laboratory. The Writing Laboratory be- 
gins a course in “The Essay” in Room 
R-5223. 

WED. JULY 9. 8:00 p.m. Scarborough 
Civic Centre. The students of the Scar- 
borough College Early Music Workshop 
will present a concert of early music. 


SCARBOROUGH OPEN TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Again this year, the Scarborough 
Lawn Tennis Association will be using 
the College’s courts for their annual 
tournament. The dates and times are: 
Saturday, June 28: 9:30 a.m. - dusk 
Tuesday, July 1: 1:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. 

Many well-known players and some 
exceptional play will make the tourna- 
ment well worth seeing. All are wel- 
come! 
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THE AVAILABILITY OF 
PROFESSORS 


The following are excer 
study prepared by Joyce Walpole and 
Janet Ashberry for Professor John Lee’s 
course, ‘The Sociology of Education”’. 
It deals to a large degree with the ques- 
tion of posted office hours and the ap- 
proachability of professors. 


“We were particularly interested in 
discovering if the availability of professors 
is aS great a problem as we had come to 
feel it was and also what the nature of 
the problem appeared to be. 


This investigation began by con- 
ducting a survey of professors’ offices 
noting whether or not their office hours 
were in fact posted. The list was divided 
into two groups, those with posted hours 
were put into one group, and those with- 
out into another.” 

The study goes on to outline the 
method used in cross-checking to see if 
the posted office hours were adhered to. 
Qualification was made as to the number 
of variables involved in any professor’s 
attempt to set office hours. These in- 
cluded the number of courses taught, the 
number of reading hours, and the quan- 
tity of students taught. Comparisons 
were made with other institutions, name- 
ly Glendon College and the Borden Build- 
ing of the Sociology Department on the 
St. George Campus. : 


July 9, 1975 


Number of Posted Non-Posted Percent 


Professors Office Office Posted 
Checked Hours . Hours 
Scarborough 196 73 123 37.0% 
College 
Borden 39 5 34 12.8% 
Building 
Glendon 102 28 74 27.5% 
College 


A cross comparison of professors with 
posted office hours between the four 
Divisions at Scarborough College: 


Posted Non-Posted Percent Posted 
Social Science 22 Vy 36.1% 
Humanities 30 25 54.5% 
Life Science 3 18 14.3% 
Physical Science 3 21 12.5% 


A cross comparison between the four 
Divisions of Scarborough College of the 
percentage of times professors were 
found in their offices when checks were 
made: 


Percent In Percent Out 
Life Science 47.5% SEW 
Physical Science 69.5% 30.5% 
Social Science 72.0% 28.0% 
Humanities 71.4% 28.6% 


On the questionnaire the students 
and professors were asked to rank a given 
set of professor’s duties in the order that 
they thought they should be (one equalled 
the highest priority). Of the several 


duties listed the following (which were 


similar on both lists) were ranked as 
being the main three duties. 


Duties of the professors: 


Students Professors 

1. Presentation of 90% 87.5% 

Lectures and 

Seminars 
2. Consultation 65% 44.0% 
3. Research and 85% 37.4% 

Publication 
What students should do tf they are 
falling behind: 

Student Professor 
(checked) (checked) (listed) 

Go to Prof. 65% 100% 57.1% (1) 
Go to T.A. 25% 44% 42.9% (2) 
Study harder 95% 22% 42.9% (3) 
Go to another 40% 22% 57.1% (4) 
student 
Hire a tutor 10% 0% 42.9% (5) 
Drop the course 15% 11% 100.0% (6) 


The following recommendations 
were made by the writers of the study: 

1. Office hours should not be posted un- 
less they are definite; 

2. Notes should be left on office doors 
on days of absence; 

3. It is a gesture of welcome to students 
if office doors are left slightly ajar; 

4. Students should show perseverence in 
attempting to get to know their pro- 
fessors; 

5. Students should take time to find out 
when professors and administrators 
are available for consultation; 


6. Students need to convince themselves 
that professors are approachable. 


Editors Comments 


Due to the length of the study, the 
excerpts used for the Bu//etin have been, 
of necessity, heavily edited. The con- 
tinuity of the study has therefore not 
been preserved. If any College member 
would like to read the paper in its en- 
tirety, copies are available by calling the 
Community Relations Office at 284- 
3243. 


STUDENTS’ COUNCIL ACTIVITIES 
by Russ Henderson 


The Scarborough College Students’ 
Council is in full operation during the 
summer months and is involved in a 
number of special projects. The past few 
weeks have seen a number of evening 
parties for part-time students. These 
have taken the form of two ‘Beer and 
Pretzels’ parties for Scarborough Col- 
lege students and a ‘‘Wine and Cheese”’ 
party for Scarborough students at Dur- 
ham College. These parties have been 
well attended and well received. 


Plans are underway for new pro- 
grammes and changes in existing pro- 
grammes for September. Radio Scar- 
borough CKSR is ready for operation 
and will re-commence broadcasting on 
the first day of the fall term registration. 


Typing Room. The Students’ Coun- 
cil is setting up a typing room for stu- 
dents in S-303G with four electric and 
two conventional typewriters. 


The Stables are in full use and many 
College members are riding and taking 
lessons at these facilities in the valley. 


The Students’ Council Handbook 
is presently being prepared for publica- 
tion inthe fall. This year’s book features 
a new format and will hopefully be of 
interest to all. 

A Decade Book. project has been 
started in order to provide students, staff 
and alumni with a volume to com- 
memorate the College’s first ten years. 
It is expected to be a hard cover pro- 
duction and should be most attractive. 


The Scarborough College Students’ 
Council is looking forward to a_har- 
monious year of accomplishment of 
worthwhile programmes for students. 
Extensive projects for student orienta- 
tion are planned in the hope that the 
first-year incoming students may become 
quickly at home at Scarborough College. 


VISUAL MEMORIES: #2 


THE FIRST GRADUATE OF SCAR- 
BOROUGH COLLEGE: Kneeling before 
the Chancellor in the convocation cere- 
monies of 1968 is Miss Karen Aboud, 
the first graduate of Scarborough College. 
Miss Aboud has remained active in college 
life and is presently the chairman of the 
Alumni Affairs Executive. 


JOURNAL OF JUNE 18 and JUNE 19 
by Ted Relph 


Weds. My pigeon hole provides assorted 
memos etc. which are duly directed to- 
wards my memo disposal unit. But mys- 
terious large brown envelope withdrawn 
for further study. Exterior reveals 
neither sender nor nature of contents; 
state of mild interest develops. Opening 
reveals computer print-out of many num- 
bers and interest wanes, but antipathy 
held at bay because | once got an “‘A”’ in 
statistics and can tolerate occasional ex- 
posure to numbers. No explanatory 
message or identification of sender en- 
closed; therefore decide to peruse pages 
to see if mystery can be resolved. First 
impressions: confusion; aesthetic de- 
ficiency of print-out. Second impres- 
sions: this refers to courses, grades and 
such things. Decide to go home. 


Thurs. It’s still on my desk and awaiting 
comprehension. Careful study of courses 
reveals that it is a comparison between 
grades in courses | taught and other 
courses taken by the students in my 
courses as well as others. Further analy- 
sis raises questions: what is RMS DEVN? 
Is it a relation of STAN DEVN? What is 
GPA? Who sent it? What are “common 
students’? Are they a base type of un- 
common students? Is this a monarchist 
document? Whosent it? Is CORR COEF 
a corruption of the Welsh Cawr Coeff, a 
custom formerly used to test allegiance 
of commoners to their princes? Or is it 
mundanely referring to Correlation Co- 
efficient? If so, what is being correlated 
with what? Why? How can you corre- 
late anything with a population of two? 
(This question perhaps best left unan- 
swered, though it does explain the plain 
brown envelope.) How indeed can any 
statistical analyses, including formulating 
percentages, be of any value (signifi- 
cance?) with a population or sample or 
whatever of less than about 25-30? Or is 
my statistical knowledge antiquated and 
as worthless as | always suspected? In 
short — why was this done? Whosent it? 
Late revelation: The whole thing refers 
to 1973-74 anyway. 

Solution: _Memo Disposal Unit. Will 
have to learn to live with unresolved 
questions of who did it, why did they do 
it? This should be possible. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
APPOINTMENT 


Taimo Pallandi, Director of Physical 
Education, announces the appointment 
of John Laaniste as Assistant Director of 
Physical Education effective July 1, 
ono 

John Laaniste is a graduate of East 
York Collegiate, the U. of Waterloo in 
Physical Education and the Ontario Col- 
lege of Education. He has most recently 
been employed by University Settlement 
House as a member of the physical edu- 
cation staff. 

John’s outstanding athletic career 
in track, volleyball and basketball was 
highlighted by his selection to the All- 
Canadian Basketball Team in 1971 and 
Oye 

John brings to the College a range 
of experience in coaching, teaching and 
fitness testing. He will be involved in 
coaching, teaching fitness classes, testing 
and general athletic administrative duties 
at Scarborough College. 


RECREATION CENTRE NEWS 


The High School Basketball league 
is now finished for another year. Two 
very closely contested championship fi- 
nals were played June 30. The Junior 
final saw Woburn C.|l. defeat Cardinal 
Newnan H.S. 28—26. The Senior final 
was also decided by a two-point margin 
with Winston Churchill C.1. handing East 
York C.1. a 60—58 loss. 

Summer basketball has developed 
into a very successful programme, in- 
volving well over 100 Scarborough area 
players. 


WEDNESDAY SOFTBALL 


The Wednesday afternoon softball 
games will start at 4:30 p.m. instead of 
5:00 p.m. All are welcome to come out 
and join the fun. 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


WED. JULY 9. 8:00 p.m. Scarborough 
Civic Centre. The students of the Scar- 
borough College Early Music Workshop 
will present a concert of early music. 


DAILY MON. to FRI. until JULY 11. 
12:00 p.m. to 1:00 p.m. R-3103. Stu- 
dents of the Early Music Workshop will 
perform informal noon-hour concerts. 
Staff and students of Scarborough Col- 
lege are invited to attend the concerts 
while eating their lunch. 


DAILY until JULY 16. Mon.—Thurs. 
9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m.; Fri. 9:00 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m.; Sun. 2:00 p.m. to 5:00 
p.m. Meeting Place and Meeting Place 
Gallery. The Art Committee’s display of 
“Women in Art” continues. 


THURS. JULY 17. 10:00 a.m. Council 
Chamber. Meeting of the General Policy 
Committee. 


TUES. JULY 22. 11:00 a.m. and 3:00 
p.m. Reception Desk. Commencing 
July 22, every Tuesday and Thursday 
until August 28, there will be Scar- 
borough campus tours conducted by 
Scarborough College students. 


PLEASE NOTE: Commencing July 2, 
1975, and continuing through August 29 
the University hours of work for non- 
academic staff will be 8:45 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. 
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CHOICE OF EXERCISE 


by Taimo Pallandi 


In the June 25 Bulletin, the need 
for physical exercise was discussed, and 
some of the benefits resulting from such 
activity were pointed out. Now the fol- 
lowing few paragraphs will attempt to 
answer the most commonly-asked ques- 
tion: What kind of exercise? 

Regarding this question, perhaps the 
obvious should be stated: not all kinds 
of exercise are equally beneficial. We 
know, for example, that dynamic exercise 
is generally superior to static exercise. 
In case of the former, body motion is in- 
volved; in the latter it is not. Running, 
skipping, tennis, calisthenics and swim- 
ming are examples of the dynmaic type. 
The so-called isometric exercises are ex- 
amples of the static type, which involve 
merely tensing the muscles without doing 
anything or getting one anywhere. All 
that isometric exercise does is to increase 
the strength of the muscles involved; it 
does not improve general fitness or work- 
ing capacity. Since exercises of the iso- 
metric nature have nevertheless become 
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fairly popular, it may be assumed that 
people believe that this is a way to get 
something for nothing — or at least fora 
very minor effort. 


Let us consider some typical ex- 
amples of isometric exercise, such as 
Standing in a doorway pushing the hands 
hard against the door frame as if trying 
to push it apart; or linking the hands 
tightly together and attempting to pull 
them apart without losing the grip. It 
can be shown that during such “‘activity”’ 
the fixed, tensed muscles of the arms, 
back and legs tend to choke their blood 
vessels, thus restricting the free flow of 
blood. If the subject also at the same 
time holds his breath, as is almost always 
the case, this hinders further the return 
of the blood to the heart. A strain on 
the heart and a spectacular rise in blood 
pressure may be the result. 

In dynamic exercise, on the other 
hand, the muscles are periodically tensed 
and relaxed and thus, in fact, act as a sort 
of auxiliary pump in aiding the return of 


the blood to the heart. There is a good 
flow of blood through the working 
muscles, the blood pressure does not rise 
appreciably (actually, the diastolic pres- 
sure may even drop), and consequently 
there is less strain on the heart. There- 
fore, exercises of the dynamic nature 
should be preferred, particularly such as 
jogging, walking, swimming, cycling, row- 
ing, etc. : 

Whatever the exercise programme, a 
proper warm-up Is essential to lessen the 
load on the heart. All it takes-is a few 
minutes of limbering-up exercises, such 
as jogging, easy skipping, etc. This will 
cause the blood vessels in the muscles to 
dilate, which will allow the blood to rush 
unhindered through the muscles in pre- 
paration for the actual effort that is to 
follow. 
proper warm-up prevents the blood pres- 
sure from rising too high, or too abruptly. 
The more strenuous the training effort, 
the longer and more vigorous should be 
the warm-up exercise. In most cases 2-5 
minutes is adequate, but in the case of 
competitive athletes, it may take 15-20 
minutes of quite vigorous activity to 
complete the warm-up. This is because 
the physical work capacity of the body 
is further improved when, in addition to 
opening up the blood vessels, the body 
temperature is moderately elevated. So 
— before one goes to shovel snow, for 
instance, or attempts a physical feat of 
similar demand, an approximately 3- 
minute jogging in place will greatly re- 
duce the stress on the heart. 

Another important factor in physi- 
cal activity is proper breathing in order 
to ventilate the lungs adequately. There- 
fore, it is important to breathe fairly 
deeply when exercising. Actually, it 
would be a good idea to develop a pat- 
tern of rhythmic breathing by conscious- 


And what is equally important, - 


ly “lifting” the rib cage as far as it goes 
during inhalation, and let it sink back to 
a relaxed position when exhaling. 


The choice of a training programme 
obviously depends on what one is training 
for, i.e. there are different exercises for 
different purposes, and there are activities 
and training plans which are of more 
general value than others. Facts about 


these, and some specific suggestions as 
to how much exercise, will appear in a 
future issue of the Bulletin. 


VISUAL MEMORIES: #3 
Friday, February 27, 1970. 


The Rt. 
Hon. Lester B. Pearson visited Scarbor- 
ough College to deliver the first annual 


‘F.B. Watts Memorial Lecture’. Mr. 
Pearson’s address was entitled ‘‘Partners 


' in Development’’. 


The ‘F.B. Watts’ lecture series is a me- 
morial to the late Fred Watts, a pro- 
fessor of Geography at Scarborough 
College. 


Toronto. University. President's 
Long Range Planning Committee on 


Alumi Affairs 
Alumni in the university community 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
by D.R. Campbell 


Convocation Day was a great success — 
morning, afternoon, and evening. In par- 
ticular | want to thank the very large 
number of faculty for attending the 
graduation ceremony in the morning. 


The Early Music Workshop is becoming 
an institution at the College, and a popu- 
lar one as attested by its 80 participants 
this year. Noon hour concerts every day 
for a week in the Meeting Place and one 
evening at the Civic Centre were very 
well attended. 


The Summer Language Institute is off to 
a fine start in its first year. Registration 
is better than expected especially in 
French, in which 63 students are en- 
rolled. 

The Co-operative Programme in Admini- 
stration was approved in the June meet- 
ing of Governing Council, and it should 
start, in a small way, in September. Jon 
Dellandrea has been visiting potential 
employers and has met with a good 
response thus far. 

Enrolment in the Summer academic pro- 
gramme is up by almost 50 percent over 
last year and 40 percent over projections 
for this year. 


Admission standards required of Grade 
XII1 applicants have been raised to 66.4 
percent. This is the first time since the 
College began that an average of over 60 
percent has been required. Admission 
requirements of the St. George Colleges 
except for Woodsworth are now 74.8 per- 
cent for science and 73.2 percent for 
arts. Erindale and Woodsworth require 
60 percent. 


One serious community relations 
problem is apparent from the letters and 
telephone calls received from parents, 
guidance teachers, MP’s and MPP’s, and 
students complaining about the refusal 
of admission to students with less than 


66.4 percent who would like to come to 
the College. We have followed (with 
some success | hope) the Biblical injunc- 
tion that a soft answer turneth away 
wrath. It is a problem though, when a 
student living nearby is refused at Scar- 
borough and accepted at York and Erin- 
dale. 


Four new squash courts to be constructed 
on a self-financing basis (as were the four 
new tennis courts last year) were ap- 
proved in principle by Business Affairs 
Committee of Governing Council. If the 
tender for construction is low enough we 
will proceed. 

A comprehensive liquor licence has been 
approved for the University covering 
certain specified areas. In the College 
these are: the main cafeteria, the east 
(annex) cafeteria, the Pub, the Faculty 
Lounge, the French Room, and the Re- 
creation wing cafeteria. The new licence 
arrangements eliminate the need for 
“special occasion” permits for College 
member organizations but impose some 
additional requirements in terms of bar 
facilities, personnel and accounting. 


The Meeting Place has also been licensed 
by the LLBO following a series of letters 
with MPP’s, the Minister, and the LLBO. 
Following a formal hearing before the 
LLBO, the latter changed its mind and 
decided in favour of a licence. Modifica- 
tions of the Upper Dining Room are 
underway so that it may become eligible 
as well. 

The Bank we have all been looking for- 
ward to is still not underway because of 
problems with Borough zoning regula- 
tions. Design has been finished, approval 
gained from Business Affairs, and appli- 
cation made to the Borough. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


RE: THE AVAILABILITY OF 
PROFESSORS 


As noted in the article on the above 
topic in the July 9th Bulletin, it was 
necessary to ‘heavily edit’ the original re- 
port of the sociology students, because 
of its length. While this is understandable 
it is unfortunate that the impression was 
then left that availability of faculty mem- 
bers to students is equated to the posting 
and honoring of office hours. As the full 
report noted, in the Physical Science 
Group we have established a number of 
‘drop-in centres’, at which faculty mem- 
bers are available to help students, often in 
courses they themselves are not teaching. 
The times for these centres are announced 
to the classes — indeed two centres 
operate almost continuously during term 
— and are also posted in various places, 
though not usually on faculty office 
doors. The published table indicating 
that only 3 out of 24 physical science 
professors post their office hours on their 
doors is therefore grossly misleading, if it 
is to be interpreted as an indication of 
our availability to students. 

Professor H.C. Corben 
Chairman, Physical Science 


GRAPHIC ARTS AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY DEPARTMENT 


As a result of consideration of our 
income versus expenditure for the budget 
year just completed, it will be necessary 
to raise our charges by 20% effective this 
month. 

A. Walker 
Associate Dean 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


THURS. JULY 24. 11:00 a.m. & 3:00 
p.m. Reception Desk. Commencing 
July 22, every Tuesday and Thursday 
until August 28, there will be Scar- 
borough campus tours conducted by 
Scarborough College students. 

2:00 p.m. Council Chamber. 
of Academic Affairs Committee. 


WED. JULY 30. 12:15 - 12:45 p.m. and 
1:15 - 1:45 p.m. Patio. Klaas VanGraft 
will perform in two noon-hour concerts. 


Meeting 


FOLK MUSIC CONCERT 


Now that the mellow sounds of the 
Early Music Workshop have faded, the 
Music Committee will briefly interrupt 
the summer quiet with a concert on July 
50-from 2127 SotOmt 2 45. ander 
1:45 p.m. 

Featured performer is Klaas Van- 
Graft, a talented folk singer-guitarist, 
with a large repertoire of songs in French 
German, Spanish and other languages. 
Mr. VanGraft regularly performs in the 
Yorkville area and with the Mariposa In 
The Schools Programme. 

The concert will be held outside on 
the patio if the weather is nice, other- 
wise in the Meeting Place. 
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HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 
WASHINGTON MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PHYSICAL SOCIETY 


by J.D. King 


In late April of each year, the American 
Physical Society holds a general meeting 
in Washington D.C. This year there were 
149 invited and 1162 contributed papers. 
Most of the participants were from the 
United States, but a substantial number 
of Canadians and Europeans also attend- 
ed. Although most of the papers pre- 
sented at such a meeting are for the 
experts, there are usually some sessions 
of wider interest. This year, for example, 
there was aspecial symposium on energy, 
as well as two separate symposia on 
reactor safety. The first reactor sympo- 
sium was devoted to the results of an 
American Physical Society Reactor 
Safety Study which gave the reactor in- 
dustry a clean bill of health. It was noted 
that improvements could still be made 
but the present safety precautions were 
such as to ensure adequate protection for 
the public. This was reported in the 
Washington Post on Tuesday, 29 April, 
but further reports from the meeting 
were crowded out by the widespread 
coverage given to the final U.S. withdraw- 
al from Viet Nam and attendant events. 
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The second reactor safety symposium 
was under the auspices of the Forum on 
Physics and Society. This was a more 
argumentative session in which various 
guest ‘experts’ gave their personal as- 
sessments on the risks inherent in the 
widespread citing of nuclear power re- 
actors and their operation. Since the dis- 
cussions tended to deal with the proba- 
bilities that certain catastrophic events, 
which had not yet occurred, might occur, 
this listener left with the feeling that, 
although many people are worrying about 
these problems, there is no general agree- 
ment on the ‘risk factors’ involved with 
the proliferation of high power nuclear 
reactors. 

The Energy Symposium attracted a large 
audience. The first paper described a 
proposed National Energy Programme, 
developed by the Commerce Technical 
Advisory Board, whose object is to move 
the United States towards energy inde- 
pendence. The programme contains 
‘specific recommendations on direct en- 
ergy conservation and reliance on free 


market prices for indirect conservation; 
fuel substitutions; removal of regulations 
impeding enhanced production; and in- 
centives for increasing supplies and accel- 
erating development.’ The speaker, Betsy 
Ancker-Johnson, Assistant Secretary for 
Science and Technology, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, noted that many of 
the decisions concerning energy policy 
which were announced by President Ford 
last January were those proposed by the 
National Energy Programme. The advi- 
sory board has estimated the energy de- 
mand and the energy available from 
various sources for the next dozen years 
or so. Their most optimistic prediction 
is that the U.S. could just barely be self- 
sufficient in energy by the mid 1980’s. 
This assumes good response to conser- 
vation programmes and rapid develop- 
ment of available resources. Even this 
most optimistic forecast, however, notes 
that the present energy imports, already 
at a very high level, will continue to rise 
for several years before falling back as 
U.S. production increases. 


The second speaker was Nobel Laureate 
Hans Bethe of Cornell University. Work- 
ing independently, he had also been ex- 
amining the future of energy supplies for 
thee US: His conclusions were re- 
markably similar to those reached by the 
advisory panel, differing only slightly in 
detail. (Bethe, for example, predicts a 
more rapid increase in nuclear power 
production but a less rapid increase in oil 
and gas supplies.) 

By this time the audience was somewhat 
depressed and the next speaker, Peter 
Auer of Cornell University, on ‘Future 
Energy Options’, further deadened the 
atmosphere with some gloomy forecasts 
about what is technically and economi- 
cally possible in the light of presently 
envisioned national goals, delivered in a 
somewhat gloomy style. By the time his 


talk was over a considerable portion of 
the audience had departed and missed the 
final paper “The Status of the Canadian 
Nuclear Program and Possible Future 
Strategies’, by E. Critoph of Atomic 
Energy of Canada, Limited. This was 
probably just as well as the paper was 
somewhat out of context with those that 
had preceded it. 


The University of Toronto has recently 
submitted a proposal to the National Re- 
search Council for a superconducting 
linear accelerator to further its research 
in nuclear physics. Such an accelerator 
produces a beam of high energy electrons 
which can be used to probe the structure 
of atomic nuclei. One of the methods 
for doing this involves the scattering of 
the electrons by the nucleus, with the 
scattered electrons being analyzed with 
respect to their energy and angle of scat- 
tering by a high resolution magnet sys- 
tem. One of the sessions at the APS 
meeting dealt with electron scattering 
experiments. A» total, of :6).0Utcofe13 
papers described work performed at the 
Bates Linear Accelerator Laboratory at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy. A new type of very high resolution 
magnet system has been developed at 
this laboratory and the first results were 
being presented. The proposed Univer- 
sity of Toronto linear accelerator will 
have, in its second phase, one of these 
magnet systems for analysing scattered 
electrons. The high quality of the initial 
experiments at MIT show that the pro- 
posed U. of Toronto accelerator should 
be a first-class research instrument if it is 


approved. 


VISUAL MEMORIES: #4 
Friday, February 27, 1970 was an im- 
portant day for Scarborough College. 
Two distinguished visitors, The Hon. 
Lester B. Pearson, (Visual Memories 3) 
and Margaret Laurence, presented lec- 
tures on that occasion. 

Margaret Laurence, one of the central 
figures in Canadian literature, gave a 
special seminar in the Faculty Lounge on 
the same day as Mr. Pearson was deliver- 
ing the first Watts Lecture. 


U. OF T. SEARCHES FOR 
OMBUDSMAN 


The U. of Toronto begins a search for an 
Ombudsman to take office, independent 
of the existing administration, next Fall. 
The principal functions of the Ombuds- 
man will be to investigate any grievance 
that may arise in the University, and to 
serve as an information centre to advise 
members of the University community of 
their rights, responsibilities and corrective 
procedures to follow. 


The Ombudsman will not personally 


make University policy or replace or ig- 
nore established legislative or judicial 
procedures, but he or she may explore 
and question these procedures and sub- 
sequently make recommendations for 
their improvement. 

The Ombudsman, to be appointed by the 
University’s Governing Council, will be 
accountable to the President and to the 
Council. The initial term will be 18 
months. 


A search committee has been establish- 
ed to receive nominations and applica- 
tions and to make recommendations to 
the President on the appointment of the 
Ombudsman. Sydney Hermant, a mem- 
ber of the Governing Council, is 
Chairman of the search committee. 
Professor Frank lacobucci, Associate 
Dean of Law and Vice-President, Internal 
Affairs, is the Presidential appointee on 
the committee. Dr. Daniel G. Hill, 
Special Advisor to the President on 
human rights matters, will serve as an 
adviser and assessor to the committee. 
Other members of the committee, and 
the campus organizations which they 
represent, are: 

Association for Part-time Undergraduate 
Students — Norma Grindal; 

Students’ Administrative Council — 
Michael—John Sabia; 

U. of Toronto Faculty Association — 
Professor Horace Krever; 

U. of Toronto Staff Association — 

Kelvin Andrews; 

Graduate Students’ Union — 

to be announced. 

Interested persons are invited to contact: 
The Secretary, 

Presidential Search Committee for an 
Ombudsman, 

Room 112, Simcoe Hall. 


(416) 928-2196. 


CONNAUGHT RESEARCH GRANTS 


Several College faculty members 
were recently awarded Connaught grants 
under the category “Research Grant 
Support for New Staff’’. 


— Picosecond Laser Spectroscopy in 
Condensed Systems. 
Professor G.A. Kenney-Wallace 

— Field Induced Photomission from 
Metallic Surfaces. 
Professor M.J.G. Lee 

— Mechanisms of Soil Erosion by Water 
with Emphasis on the Role of Soil 
Properties and the Prediction of Soil 
Loss from Agricultural Land. 
Professor R.B. Bryan 

— A Fast Reaction Facility. 
Professor A.J. Kresge 


LIBRARY HOURS 1975-76 


Commencing September 8, 1975: 
Monday to Thursday — 

8:45 a.m. - 10:30 p.m. 
Friday — 

8:45 a.m.- 5:00 p.m. 
Saturday — 

10:00 a.m.- 5:00 p.m. 
Commencing October 19, 1975: 


Sunday — 
1200 spon SU 0p aie 
Reminders 


1. By decision of the College Council, 
the Library loan period for all borrowers 
has been reduced to one month with no 
renewals. 

2. Faculty members with outstanding 
fines at any library in the University will 
not have new library cards issued until 
those fines have been settled. 


FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD, 
JANUARY—JUNE 1975 


by Ronald Blair 


My leave was spent in Toronto for the 
most part and my refuge there was the - 
Robarts Library. The principal subject 
of my studies was the Bennett Govern- 
ment of 1930-1935. Although the re- 
search for this had been pretty well com- 
pleted before my leave began | did ob- 
tain much valuable new material on 
Bennett himself in the Beaverbrook 
Papers, which are now lodged in the 
House of Lords Records Office. Another 
area of interest which | pursued during 
these months was the role played in the 
judicial interpretation of the British 
North America Act by Lords Watson and 
Haldane. This involved research in the 
Ontario Archives and the National 
Library of Scotland, as well as interviews 
with a number of persons. 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


THURS. AUG. 7. 11:00 a.m. & 3:00 
p.m. Reception Desk. Every Tuesday 
and Thursday until 28 August, there 
will be Scarborough campus tours con- 
ducted by Scarborough College students. 
MON. AUG. 18. 4:00 p.m. Council 
Chamber. Meeting of the Decennial 
Committee. 
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FALL RECREATION CENTRE 
PROGRAMMES 


Soon after the commencement of the 


fall academic programmes, a variety of 


special interest courses begin in the 
Recreation Centre. All of these courses 
are designed to introduce you to new 
leisure skills. Each class is an occasion 
for fun, for learning, for fitness and 

for meeting new people. 


At the moment, the following courses 
are planned: 

Archery: All aspiring William Tell’s 
are welcome. We supply the bows and 
arrows ... .. you Supply the apples! 
Badminton: Regular badminton play 
nights on Tuesdays and Thursdays are 
now an established time for improve 
ing and playing badminton. There is 
no rental charge on racquets at these 
times. 

Fencing: ‘‘The Elegant Art of Killing” 
is planned for the winter term, beginn- 
ing soon after we return from the 
Christmas break. 
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Men’s Noon Hour Fitness Class Women’s 
Noon Hour Exercise Class: As an al- 
ternative to eating your lunch hour away, 
we suggest some jogging, some calisthen- 
ics and a new improved you! 

Golf: Swing your way into spring with 
a golf tune-up starting in late January. 
Gymnastics: This year there will be two 
gymnastics classes; one for beginners 
and the other for advanced. If you 
would like to progress past “‘skin-the-cat”’ 
and a front roll, we'll be happy to see 
you. 

Modern Jazz: Primarily of interest to 
women. A class where basic dance and 
movement techniques are tied to modern 
music. Lots of fun! 

Judo — Karate: Your choice of self- 
defence activities. Remember that these 
classes are not wholly male dominated. 
Women are more than welcome! 


Rhythmics (alias ‘‘Women’s Fitness’’): 
Another class geared to women who 
would like to achieve improved fitness, 
grace and poise. Later in the year the 
class will begin to work with the red 
rhythm balls. 


Ski Conditioning: This course will be 
offered in the fall only. It will help the 
cross-country skiers be ready for touring 
and it will help the downhill skier get 
his “‘legs’”’ back! 

Social Dance: For all of us with two 
left feet!! Everything from waltz to 
polka to whatever’s in at the moment! 


Squash Clinics: Early in the fall, there 
will be a series of beginners clinics to 
introduce the strokes, rules and basic 
tactics. 


Tennis: Beginners classes for novices 
and weekend “‘hacks’’. Basic strokes, 
ules, singles and doubles play will be 
covered. For those experienced players 
who still have not reached Wimbledon, 
there will be Intermediate and Advanced 
Intermediate classes. 


Y oga: Achievement of mental and 
physical control, flexibility, ability to 
relax are many of the attributes of yoga. 
A great alternative to sitting at your 
desk or in the cafeteria!! 

Times and locations will be available 
during the first week of September. 
This year can be your year to get in 
shape and learn new skills!! 


VISUAL MEMORIES 5 


Pictured above is Saul Field, Scarbor- 
ough  College’s 1972 ‘“‘Artist-in-Res- 
idence”’. Mr. Field, a print maker, 
worked at his craft as the resident 
artist at the College. Many members 
of the College community had a first- 
hand opportunity to observe Mr. Field 
at work. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Division of Physical Science 

Paul W. Brumer, Chemistry, Assistant 
Professor 

— B.Sc. (Magna Cum Laude), Brooklyn 
College (1966); Ph.D., Harvard U. 
(1972); 

— thesis title: “Structure and Collision 
Complex Dynamics of Alkali Halide 
Dimers’’. 

— teaching experience at Harvard U. 

— 1966-67, awarded a Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship. 

— 1972-73, awarded a Weizmann Insti- 
tute of Science Fellowship. 


, 


research interests: classical, semiclas- 
sical and quantal theories of atomic 
and molecular collision processes, in- 
cluding those of astrophysical and 
aeronomic interest; statistical theories 
of chemical reactions; dynamic Sta- 
bility and stochastic behaviour; ex- 
change perturbation theory and inter- 
molecular forces. 

current research projects: theoretical 
calculations on the dynamics of reac- 
tive and inelastic molecular collisions; 
applications to aeronomy and astro- 
physics and to the interpretation of 
collision experiments at thermal and 
hyperthermal energies. 

previous research projects: phos- 
phorescence of amino acids and pro- 
teins; spectroscopy and kinetics of 
denatured Cytochrome C; mechanism 
of the inhibition of pigment produc- 
tion in cancerous tumor tissue. 

1973, delivered a lecture series and 
supervised research on classical tra- 
jectory methods at ‘‘Workshop on 
Chemical Dynamics’’, Centre Europeen 
de Calcul Atomique et Moleculaire, 
Orsay, France. 


Eshrat Arjomandi, Computer Science, 


Visiting Assistant Professor (January - 
June, 1976) 


BB Scat 97 0P MSG oye PhD (ex: 


— thesis title: 


pected 1975), U. of Toronto. 
“Parallel Computation in 
Graph Theory”’. 


— 1975, presented a paper (with D.G. 


6 


Corneil) on ‘‘K-Parallel Search Tech- 
niques” to a symposium on Analytic 
Computational Complexity at Carne- 
gie-Mellon U., Pittsburgh. 

taught at Arya-Mehr U., Tehran, Iran 
and U. of Toronto. 


— dissertation title: 
— fields of interest: 


— teaching experience: 


— current research 


Stephen J. Pierce, Mathematics, Asso- 


ciate Professor (from St. George cam- 
pus for one year) 


— B.S., Stanford U. (1963); M.A. (1965), 


Ph.D. (1968), U. of California (Santa 
Barbara). 

“Generalized Iso- 
metrics’. 

algebraic number 
theory and multilinear algebra. 

U. of California 
(Santa Barbara) and U. of Toronto 
(1970-75). 


John A. Westgate, Geology, Professor 
— B.Sc., U. of Reading (1960); 


PhDs 
(1964), U. of Alberta. 


— taught at U. of Western Ontario, U. of 


Alberta and U. of Victoria (New Zea- 
land). 


— 1965, awarded N.R.C. Post-doctoral 


Fellowship at U. of Western Ontario. 


— 1968-69, was President of the Archaeo- 


logical Society of Alberta. 


— 1969-73, was Secretary of the INQUA 


Commission on Tephrochronology. 

interests: — fission- 
track dating of Quaternary tephra; 
palaeomagnetic studies of Quaternary 
sediments in Alberta; palaeoecology 
of Mid-Wisconsin sediments in central 
Alberta; glacial geology of SE Alberta; 
Quaternary tephrochronology of west- 
ern Canada; Quaternary geology of 
the Edmonton area; till fabric studies. 
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PROMOTIONS 


Division of Life Sciences 
Promoted to: 
Professor, 
B. Forrin (Psychology) 
Associate Professor, 
K. Dion (Psychology) 
Associate Professor, 
A. Kukla (Psychology) 
Associate Professor, 
N.W. Milgram (Psychology) 
Full-time Tutor, 
R. Goldenberg (Psychology) 
Tenure granted to: 
K. Dion (Psychology) 
A. Kukla (Psychology) 
N.W. Milgram (Psychology) 
1.R. Brown (Biology) 
Returning from research leave: 
A. Kukla (Psychology) 


Division of Physical Sciences 
Promoted to: 
Professor, 

E. Ellers (Mathematics) 
Professor, 

R. Roeder (Astronomy) 
Tenure granted to: 
T. Tidwell (Chemistry) 
Returning from research leave: 
J. Perz (Physics) 
I. Kupka (Mathematics) 
Exchange: 
A programme, initiated for the academic 
year 1975-76, between the U. of Exeter, 
England, and Scarborough College has 
produced the first exchange at the Col- 
lege. Professor J.B. Wilkes (Mathematics) 
and Dr. A.E. Stratton, a Lecturer in Pure 
Mathematics, will exchange positions for 
the coming academic year. 


Division of Social Sciences 
Promoted to: 
Professor, 
E.G. Schwimmer (Anthropology) 
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Associate Professor, 
R. Blair (Political Science) 
Associate Professor, 
V. Falkenheim (Political Science) & 
Associate Professor, 
E. Andrew (Political Science) 
Associate Professor, 
R. Sandbrook (Political Science) 
Associate Professor, 
M. Gunderson (Economics) 
Tenure granted to: 
R. Blair (Political Science) 
V. Falkenheim (Political Science) 
E. Andrew (Political Science) 
R. Sandbrook (Political Science) 
M. Gunderson (Economics) 
Returning from research leave: 
M. Bucovetsky (Economics) 
D.E. Campbell (Economics) 
A. Berry (Economics) 
D. Moggridge (Economics) 
S. Solomon (Political Science) g 
R. Blair (Political Science) 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 


THURS. AUG. 21. 11:00 and 3:00 
p.m. Reception Desk. Every Tues- 
day and Thursday until August 28, 
there will be Scarborough campus tours 
conducted by Scarborough College stu- 
dents. 


MON. AUG 25. Meeting Place Gallery 
9a.m.—9p.m. Opening of Photographic 
Exhibit by Daniel J. Merel entitled 
“Locales and Locals”’. 


i 


WED. SEPT. 3. Meeting Place Gallery 
Daniel J. Merel will be present to discuss 
his work. 
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